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Foreword 

This  book  is  for  the  beginning  teacher.  I  have  always  had  a  special 
concern  for  the  beginner,  because  I  have  been  one  so  many  years  of 
my  life.  I  had  little  formal  preparation  for  teaching:  my  adviser  sim- 
ply said,  on  a  momentous  occasion,  "Some  day  you  may  want  to 
teach  school,"  and  worked  out  a  program  in  which  a  psychology 
course  counted  as  curriculum,  a  history  course  as  philosophy,  a  litera- 
ture course  as  method. 

One  day  the  telephone  rang  in  the  hall  of  my  college  residence  at 
Grinnell;  the  superintendent  of  a  western  high  school  was  on  the 
wire.  "Could  you  join  our  staff  next  year  and  perhaps  direct  the 
school  paper?"  he  said.  "Yes,"  I  replied,  "that  would  be  right  down 
my  line."  "And  could  you  also  take  over  the  debate  team?"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  would  like  to,"  I  answered.  "And  how  about  giving  us  a 
hand  with  assembly  programs?"  "That  will  be  no  problem,"  I  re- 
sponded. "Well,"  he  said,  "we'll  consider  it  settled."  Then  a  long 
pause:  "By  the  way,  can  you  teach  English?" 

How  can  one  forget  the  first  class  he  ever  taught?  September  came, 
and  I  found  myself,  a  beginner,  standing  before  thirty  enrollees  in 
sophomore  English.  At  the  back  of  the  room  the  superintendent  him- 
self was  standing.  He  had  been  startled  by  my  young-looking  face.  "Do 
you  expect  you  will  have  trouble  with  discipline?"  he  had  asked  me 
that  morning — a  little  worried,  I  felt.  "I  don't  think  so,"  I  said.  He 
came  to  my  first  class  anyway. 

On  the  station  platform  of  my  home  town  the  day  before,  I  had  had 
a  conversation  with  the  ticket  agent.  "I  taught  once,"  said  the  station- 
master.  "One  thing  about  teaching — it  gives  you  self-confidence."  I 
didn't  feel  self-confident  as  I  stood  in  front  of  this  class.  I  began  by 
telling  a  few  stories,  and  the  class  relaxed.  The  superintendent  and  I 
also  relaxed.  After  a  while  I  asked  the  pupils  to  go  to  the  board  and 
work  on  some  drills.  I  remember  wondering  whether  they  would 
actually  obey  me  or  just  sit  there  in  defiance.  I  had  never  had  any 
experience  in  ordering  people  about.  They  quickly  and  quietly  went 
to  the  board,  and  the  superintendent  departed. 

After  two  years  I  entered  graduate  school,  first  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  later  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  began  a  fear- 


ful  program  of  study.  I  enrolled  in  strange  courses  known  as  phonetics, 
vocal  anatomy,  and  rhetoric,  studying  alongside  students  who  were  ma- 
ture and  sophisticated.  I  took  acoustics  with  physics  majors,  psycho- 
physics  with  psychology  majors,  abnormal  psychology  with  dormant 
psychiatrists,  linguistics  with  doctoral  candidates  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  ancient  tongues.  In  speech  pathology,  my  first  patient  had  a  de- 
fective s  that  I  could  not  even  hear,  much  less  correct.  What  little  I 
did  know  seemed  trifling  and  unimportant;  my  professors  always 
pushed  me  into  new  fields,  thus  keeping  me  at  beginner's  status.  In 
my  final  week  of  graduate  study  the  registrar  notified  my  adviser  that 
I  did  not  even  have  an  undergraduate  major  in  speech,  and  therefore 
should  not  have  been  allowed  on  the  campus  in  the  first  place.  That 
ripe  statistic  always  struck  me  as  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

Eventually  I  achieved  an  advanced  degree,  and  was  ready  to  resume 
teaching.  By  then  the  depression  was  full  upon  the  country — and  me. 
Banks  were  locked  up,  farm  mortgages  were  foreclosed,  wages  and 
salaries  were  down.  I  went  to  Kansas  City  to  be  interviewed  for  a 
speech  position  in  a  large  high  school.  The  preceding  day  machine 
gun  bullets  had  swept  the  union  station  plaza  as  gangsters  attempted 
to  deliver  their  buddies  from  the  prohibition  agents.  Life  seemed 
rugged  indeed.  The  superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  a  friendly, 
jolly-eyed  man  with  a  white  mustache  and  beard,  liked  my  credentials. 
Finally  he  said,  "Of  course  you  are  also  prepared  to  teach  dramatics 
and  direct  plays."  I  thought  of  the  men  selling  apples  in  the  streets. 
"Of  course,"  I  answered.  I  went  home  and  put  aside  my  books  on 
British  oratory  and  rhetoric,  and  compiled  a  collection  about  acting 
and  directing.  I  conferred  with  friends  who  taught  stage  lighting  and 
stage  craft,  and  made  a  lapful  of  sketches.  Is  there  no  end  to  the  field 
of  speech?  I  was  again  back  in  grade  one. 

I  skip  a  few  years,  and  visualize  a  class  of  another  sort:  a  course  in 
the  teaching  of  speech,  at  Syracuse  University.  I  was  now  a  dual  pro- 
fessor of  speech  and  education,  a  teaching  supervisor.  I  wore  two  hats: 
in  me  were  embodied  both  content  and  technique.  I  had  had  Actual 
Teaching  Experience.  That  one  could  almost  put  into  a  college  cata- 
log, like  a  degree:  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  A.T.E.  For  this  class  I  outlined  sure- 
fire,  never-fail  units.  These  materials  having  been  digested,  the  stu- 
dents went  into  the  public  schools  to  begin  their  practice  teaching. 
For  teaching,  like  law  and  medicine,  has  both  an  art  and  a  practice. 
When  the  students  returned  they  wore  long,  disappointed  faces. 
"These  ideas  may  work  for  you,  but  they  don't  for  us,"  they  com- 
plained. "Come  visit  our  classes,  and  tell  us  what  is  wrong." 
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That  brought  mc  up  short,  and  made  me  a  beginner  again.  What 
one  student  may  achieve  through  intuition,  another  may  accomplish 
only  after  precept  and  formalization.  My  students  did  not  appear  to 
learn  much  from  lectures  or  outside  readings:  they  prospered  most 
when  we  visualized  an  assignment  in  detail,  with  illustration  and 
example.  If  we  studied,  for  instance,  problems  in  the  teaching  of  oral 
reading,  and  discussed  classroom  activities  and  techniques,  demon- 
strating useful  procedures  and  locating  difficulties  and  pitfalls,  stu- 
dent teachers  were  fairly  likely  to  evolve  interesting  lesson  plans  that 
could  be  tried  out  on  students  with  a  degree  of  success. 

I  must  not,  however,  underestimate  another  sort  of  training  that 
goes  underneath  and  beyond  these  early  classroom  experiences.  I  was 
reared  in  a  Missouri  newspaper  family  and  grew  up  in  a  newspaper 
office.  As  editor  my  father  enjoyed  a  wide  correspondence  with  well- 
known  state  and  national  figures.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  public 
speaking,  and  often,  as  a  member  of  the  local  speakers'  committee, 
he  was  able  to  persuade  well-known  people  to  come  to  our  small 
Missouri  town  and  speak  at  the  annual  homecoming  picnic.  Often, 
too,  they  appeared  on  chautauqua  and  lyceum  circuits.  I  had  a  chance 
to  hear  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  William  Joel 
Stone,  and  James  A.  Reed.  Marshall,  of  course,  was  Wilson's  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Stone  and  Reed  were  nationally-prominent  Missouri  senators. 
I  also  heard  Charles  M.  Hay,  Joshua  W.  Alexander,  and  A.  M.  Dock- 
ery,  much  less  well  known  today,  along  with  scores  of  other  speakers 
whose  names  even  I  have  forgotten.  As  my  father  and  his  friends 
were  well-informed,  their  discussions  of  the  various  speakers  and  their 
messages  were  usually  as  stimulating  as  the  addresses  themselves. 

On  the  dramatic  side  my  heritage  is  less  distinguished  but  certainly 
distinctive.  I  got  to  see  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  half  a  dozen  times,  and  a 
hundred  tent  shows.  They  came  on  their  own,  and  as  a  part  of  the 
chautauquas  and  lyceums.  As  art  they  ranked  somewhere  between 
Apache  knife  throwers  and  Swiss  bell  ringers,  but  they  left  an  im- 
print of  sorts.  Entertainments  like  these  were  a  part  of  the  growing- 
up  of  every  midwestern  boy  before  and  during  the  first  world  war. 
They  were  doubly  and  triply  a  part  of  mine,  because,  being  in  a  news- 
paper family,  I  had  free  passes  to  everything. 

One  day  when  I  was  a  high  school  sophomore  the  superintendent 
announced  tryouts  for  an  oratorical  contest.  I  carried  the  news  home 
to  my  father  and  mother,  with  a  thought  of  trying  out,  and  I  see  now 
why  they  seconded  the  notion  so  readily.  After  all,  this  was  the  way 
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Bryan  had  made  his  start.  Father  got  out  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  Inger- 
soll's  orations — there  was  no  reason  for  starting  with  anything  less  than 
the  best — and  inside  of  two  hours  we  had  worked  out  a  ten-minute 
cutting  of  his  feeling  tribute  to  Thomas  Paine.  By  midnight  I  had 
learned  half  of  it.  In  the  next  three  years  I  delivered  it  in  twenty  or 
more  contests.  I  also  did  some  debating,  starting  in  the  parlor  with 
jousts  with  my  brother  on  the  horse  versus  the  cow,  and  moving  up 
through  woman  suffrage,  prohibition,  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
the  World  Court.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  my  generation  of  high 
school  and  college  debaters  settled  these  issues,  removing  them  for 
all  time  from  the  lists  of  debate  topics. 

So  when  I  stood  before  that  first  class  in  a  South  Dakota  high  school, 
and  later  faced  my  first  students  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  I  at 
least  had  a  certain  mass  of  subject-matter  experience  behind  me.  Most 
beginning  teachers  can  make  the  same  statement.  If  they  have  been 
even  mildly  attentive  to  TV,  they  have  heard  all  the  great  speakers  of 
today  worth  hearing.  Perhaps  a  few  of  these  speakers  they  have  heard 
in  the  flesh,  in  their  home  towns  or  on  their  college  campuses.  They 
have  had  a  world  of  opportunities  to  participate  in  speaking  contests 
and  in  debates,  on  radio  and  TV  shows  and  in  plays.  They  have  had 
a  wide  variety  of  experiences  in  their  speech  and  drama  courses.  They 
have  walked  the  hot  coals  of  stage  fright  and  have  survived  more  or 
less  whole.  They  have  learned  the  necessity  for  preparation,  and  have 
realized,  small  bit  by  small  bit,  that  the  principles  on  which  the  com- 
municative arts  are  founded  make  strong,  solid  sense. 

All  sorts  of  observations,  therefore,  have  gone  into  the  writing  of 
this  book.  Wherever  I  thought  an  example  would  illuminate  a  point, 
I  have  put  it  in.  Wherever  I  thought  the  necessary  information  was 
available  in  standard  references,  I  have  hurried  on;  but  I  have  indi- 
cated what  these  references  are. 

This  book  was  first  printed  in  1952  in  a  preliminary  edition.  I 
taught  from  it  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  the  University  of  Utah, 
and  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Teachers  at  about  a  hun- 
dred other  institutions  used  it;  a  few  of  them  have  written  help- 
ful observations.  Dr.  Mardel  Ogilvie,  of  Queens  College,  the  author  of 
Speech  in  the  Elementary  School,  wrote  me  a  well-thought-out  letter 
of  valuable  suggestions.  Many  of  my  students  expressed  their  reac- 
tions vividly.  They  advised  me  to  shorten  the  title  from  Teaching 
Speech  in  the  High  School  to  Teaching  Speech,  pointing  out  that 
many  of  the  pages  were  as  applicable  to  college  instruction  as  to  high 
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school  teaching.  They  advised  me  to  beef  up  certain  chapters,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  middle  of  the  book.  They  contributed  hints, 
sources  for  materials,  kinds  of  assignments,  and  other  useful  ideas 
from  their  own  specialties  and  backgrounds. 

I  must  now  try  to  express  my  great  obligation  to  others  whose  ideas 
and  philosophy  I  have  borrowed  so  freely.  I  have  already  suggested 
my  debt  to  my  father  and  mother,  Dudley  and  Josephine  Reid,  of  West 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  who  not  only  gave  me  a  lot  of  encouragement  but 
a  vast  deal  of  intelligent  help.  My  brother,  Don  J.  Reid,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Iowa  Press  Association,  has  made  hundreds  of  speeches 
to  business  and  professional  groups;  he  and  I  have  had  many  long 
discussions  about  the  theory  and  practice  of  speaking.  For  three  years 
my  wife,  Gus,  shared  my  problems  as  graduate  student — on  this  vast 
planet  there  is  no  status  more  lowly  than  that  of  graduate  student's 
wife — but  she  also  shared  my  hopes,  and  then,  and  in  the  years  that 
have  followed,  she  has  spelled  them  out  when  I  became  too  discour- 
aged to  see  them.  She  has  given  me  no  end  of  help  with  what  we  call, 
in  our  family,  "the  little  book,"  to  distinguish  it  from  "the  big  book," 
a  more  massive  project  in  which  I  once  had  a  hand. 

Most  of  my  ideas  about  teaching  speech  come  from  the  late  }.  P. 
Ryan,  for  many  years  Grinnell  College's  distinguished  professor  of 
speech;  A.  Craig  Baird,  my  adviser  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and 
a  life-time  counsellor;  H.  Clay  Harshbarger  and  the  late  Harry  G. 
Barnes,  my  teachers  and  also  my  colleagues  at  Iowa;  Arnold  Gillette,  at 
Iowa,  Hunton  Sellman,  now  at  San  Diego  State  College,  and  the  late 
Vance  Morton,  Brooklyn  College,  who  gave  me  much  help  with  stag- 
ing, producing,  and  directing;  Claude  M.  Wise,  Frank  M.  Rarig,  and 
J.  A.  Winans,  once  visiting  professors  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
and  also  avid  talkers  of  shop;  half  a  hundred  Speech  Association  of 
America  friends  and  convention  goers;  Wilbur  E.  Gilman,  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Speech  and  Dramatic  Art  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri;  and  my  present  colleagues  at  Missouri.  I  hasten  to 
add  that  there  are  passages  in  the  book  for  which  my  friends  are  not 
responsible,  and  I  hereby  absolve  them  in  advance  from  any  taint  of 
conspiracy  or  collusion.  I  must  also  say  that  those  few  instances  in 
which  I  give  a  student  a  name  are  for  purposes  of  example  only;  I 
know  no  students  by  those  names,  and  the  incidents  themselves  have 
been  somewhat  altered. 

I  owe  a  special  kind  of  appreciation  to  my  publisher  and  printer, 
Nelson  Heath  Meriwether,  of  Artcraft  Press,  who  has  enjoyed  a  close 
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association  with  teachers  of  speech.  Since  1934  he  has  published  the 
annual  volumes  of  what  is  now  the  NUEA  Discussion  and  Debate 
Manual,  edited  by  Bower  Aly.  Since  1946  he  has  printed  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech  and  Speech  Monographs;  more  recently  The  Edu- 
cational Theatre  Journal  and  The  Speech  Teacher.  He  has  therefore 
worked  closely  with  the  editors  of  these  journals,  and  has  become 
familiar  with  their  manifold  problems  of  editing  and  publishing.  He 
has  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  speech  and  dramatic  art,  has  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  many  leaders  in  these  fields,  and  has  attended 
several  of  the  speech-theatre  conventions.  He  has  given  many  hours, 
above  and  beyond  the  call,  to  this  manuscript,  advising  the  author  on 
matters  editorial,  typographical,  and  categorical,  always  with  sense, 
wisdom,  and  judgment. 

Once  I  wrote  in  an  article:  "We  fret  over  the  beginners  because  they 
make  foolish  mistakes,  or  because  they  have  not  had  enough  hours  in 
this  or  that.  Sometimes  they  are  too  strict,  sometimes  too  bookish, 
sometimes  overly-inclined  to  give  tests;  but  their  virtues  of  enthusiasm, 
fresh  point  of  view,  freedom  from  family  responsibilities,  and  willing- 
ness to  expend  their  time  and  energy  highly  commend  them.  Excep- 
tions quickly  leap  to  mind,  but  as  a  group  the  beginning  teachers  sup- 
ply most  of  the  energy  and  vivacity  that  brighten  the  school  day,  and 
it  may  be  that  they  also  supply  their  full  share  of  the  day's  inspira- 
tion." 

I  address  this  book  to  the  beginner  everywhere,  and  to  those  ol 
vaster  experience  who  still  have  a  beginner's  curiosity  about  teaching 
procedures,  and  a  beginner's  affection  for  the  teaching  profession. 

LOREN    REIT! 

University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Missouri 


Note  to  the  Third  Edition 

The  third  edition  has  been  completely  reorganized,  rewritten,  and 
reset.  At  times,  a  special  emphasis  on  college  and  university  teaching 
emerges;  at  other  times  the  point  of  view  of  the  high  school  teacher  is 
foremost.  Attention  is  given  also  to  the  likelihood  that  teachers  of 
other  subjects,  not  speech  or  drama,  are  guided  to  this  book  to  learn 
how  to  use  techniques  of  speaking,  or  discussion,  or  dramatics,  in 
their  special  fields.  The  references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  have 
been  brought  up  to  date  by  adding  new  entries  and  dropping  older 
materials. 

Special  acknowledgements  are  due  to: 
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PREVIEW 


Let  us  suppose  that  the  child  now  grad- 
ually increases  in  size,  leaves  the  lap,  and 
applies  himself  to  learning  in  earnest. 
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And  you,  America, 

Cast    you     the    real    reckoning    for    your 

present? 
The    lights   and   shadows    of   your   future, 

good  or  evil? 
To  girlhood,  boyhood  look,  the  teacher  and 

the  school. 

WALT    WHITMAN 


WITH  a  little  effort  you  can  imagine  your  first  teaching  assign- 
ment. You  will  report  lor  duty  to  the  chairman  of  your  de- 
partment or  to  the  superintendent  of  your  high  school,  wondering  if 
he  still  remembers  the  individual,  i.e.  you,  he  hired  last  spring.  You 
will  also  wonder  whether  he  is  looking  forward  to  meeting  you  with 
eagerness  and  anticipation,  or  whether  he  will  open  the  interview  by 
saying,  "Brown,  we've  faced  a  little  emergency;  we've  had  to  cancel 
your  contract  .  .  ."  and  so  on.  Chances  are,  however,  that  he  will  be 
glad  to  see  you,  that  he  has  actually  put  you  on  that  inspired  doc- 
ument, the  payroll,  and  that,  marvel  of  marvels,  he  will  be  able  to 
hand  you  a  mimeographed  roster  with  your  name  on  it,  show  you  your 
mail  box,  and  hand  you  a  key  to  your  office. 

You  will  not  quite  be  a  teacher,  however,  until  you  attend  your 
first  staff  meeting.  Here  new  teachers  will  be  introduced,  and  a  few 
words  pronounced  about  the  history,  or  the  tradition,  or  the  prestige, 
of  the  department  or  the  school.  Here  there  will  be  talk  about  grades, 
and  records,  and  special  rules,  to  which  you  will  give  closer  attention 
than  ever  you  did  to  your  college  professors.  No  doubt  words  will  also 
be  spoken  advising  you  not  to  gossip  about  your  colleagues  or  date 
your  students.  At  any  rate  your  new  boss  will  talk  from  a  long  list 
of  notes,  compiled  over  the  years  from  the  lessons  of  experience.  For 
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new  teachers  are  certain  to  make  mistakes  unless  they  are  given  the 
proper  admonitions.  No  matter  how  long  the  list  is,  however,  it  will 
not  be  long  enough,  lor  you  are  sure  to  do  something  wrong  which 
no  list  could  have  anticipated. 

After  the  meeting  breaks  up,  you  will  have  a  day  or  two  to  your 
own  devices — schools  always  call  teachers  together  sooner  than  nec- 
essary— which  you  will  use  to  unpack,  to  get  acquainted  with  your 
new  colleagues,  to  check  over  your  books  and  notes  and  the  school 
equipment. 

Eventually  the  first  day  of  school  arrives.  You  should  walk  to 
school  that  morning  slowly  and  deliberately,  because  although  you 
may  teach  a  thousand  classes,  or  thirty  thousand,  there  is  only  one 
first  class.  You  may  arrive  at  the  building  a  little  early  and  watch  the 
students  come  and  go.  If  you  are  a  high  school  teacher,  you  will  go 
to  your  room  before  any  of  the  students  arrive.  Life  is  safer  that  way. 
If  you  are  a  college  teacher,  you  may  make  an  entrance  as  the  final 
bell  rings.  This  will  be  your  first  class.  Take  a  deep  breath,  and  plunge 
in. 

STUDENTS:  IN  THE  MASS 

Most  of  this  book  is  designed  to  help  you  get  ready  for  that  first 
class  and  the  others  that  follow  it.  Methods  classes  are  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  valiant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  professor  to  teach  the 
student  to  swim  on  dry  land.  If  this  book  is  to  avoid  any  part  of  that 
criticism,  it  will  need  at  least  to  be  vivid  about  the  swimming  process. 
On  your  part  you  will  need  to  summon  up  a  keen  imagination  so  you 
can  see  the  water.  If  you  are  now  doing  practice  teaching  or  actual 
classroom  instruction,  you  will  be  able  to  test  the  ideas  of  the  book  at 
once.  If  your  first  teaching  still  lies  in  the  future,  you  will  need  to 
visualize  yourself  trying  to  put  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  book  into 
practice. 

Professors  like  to  see  that  a  student  is  well  oriented  before  he  steps 
into  a  classroom  as  a  teacher;  hence  the  insistence  upon  courses  in 
educational  psychology  and  philosophy.  So  as  we  begin  a  discussion  of 
the  basic  problems  confronting  American  education,  we  are  inclined 
to  want  to  reflect  that  you,  a  prospective  teacher,  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  social  phenomenon:  More  people  are  attending  school  today 
than  ever  before.  What  is  happening  in  your  home  town,  and  on  your 
college  campus,  and  in  the  institution  where  you  are  to  teach,  is  hap- 
pening in  other  places  and  in  other  institutions  all  over  the  United 
States. 

In  1950,  to  look  at  the  figures,  a  total  of  32,703,000  was  enrolled 
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in  the  public  and  private  schools  and  colleges  of  the  nation.  In  1951 
the  figure  had  grown  to  33,121,000.  In  1954,  36,083,000.  In  1958, 
40,7i9,ooo.1  That  last  figure  may  be  broken  down  as  follows: 

Elementary  school    28,704,000 

High  school   8,757,000 

College  and  university    3,258,000 

As  a  general  estimate,  one  out  of  every  four  persons  in  the  total  pop- 
ulation attends  school.2 

Estimates  for  future  years  are  even  more  staggering.  Glance  at  these 
figures:3 

Projected  Elementary  Scliool  Enrollment 

1961     31,023,000 

1963 31,518,000 

1965     31,868,000 

Projected  High  School  Enrollment 

1961     9,981,000 

1963     1 1,274,000 

1965     12,145,000 

Projected   College  and   University  Enrollment 

1961  4,213,000 

i963  4,657,000 

i965  b'^^000 

The  increase  in  college  and  university  enrollments  becomes  more 
striking  when  compared  with  figures  for  past  years: 
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1.  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  1958  enrollments,  see  Raymond  Walters,  "Sta- 
tistics of  Attendance  in  American  Universities  and  Colleges,  1958,"  School  and 
Society,  December  6,  1958.  This  special  issue  contains  the  39th  Annual  Report 
on  Enrollments. 

2.  This  often-quoted  statistic  may  be  too  conservative.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, in  the  first  survey  of  its  kind,  reported  in  1958  that  eight  million  adults 
attend  at  least  one  formal  adult  education  class  each  year. — School  and  Society, 
April  26,  1958,  186. 

3.  The  projections  for  elementary  and  high  schools  come  from  Statesman's 
Yearbook,  1958,  107.  The  projections  for  college  and  university  enrollment  were 
supplied  by  the  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Percentages  of  increase  will  differ  among  the  various  states.  Between  1950 
and  1957  the  population  increased,  for  example,  60.7  per  cent  in  Nevada,  42.0  in 
Arizona,  24.2  in  Colorado,  6.1  in  Iowa,  4.9  in  Pennsylvania;  it  decreased  2.1  in 
West  Virginia,  7.9  in  Arkansas.  A  Fact  Book  on  Higher  Education,  Washington, 
American  Council  on  Education,   1959,  chart  29. 

4.  Mary  Irwin,  ed.,  American  Universities  and  Colleges,  1956,  Washington, 
American  Council  on  Education,  1956,  32.  Figures  beginning  with  1950  are  fall 
enrollment  figures,  usually  about  10  per  cent  less  than  the  cumulative  total.  The 
estimated  projections  for  elementary  and  high  schools  are  based  on  information 
supplied  by   the  Office  of  Education. 
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Enrollment  in  Higiier  Education 

19°°     ; 237,592 

294o   1,494,203 

J950   2,296,592 

1952   2,148,284 

*954   2,499,750 

Various  estimates  indicate  that  college  and  university  enrollments 
will  more  than  double  in  ten  years;  in  other  words,  six  or  seven 
millions  by  1970.  In  the  same  length  of  time  high  school  enrollment, 
it  is  anticipated,  will  increase  from  9,000,000  to  16,000,000,  and 
elementary  school  enrollment  from  32,000,000  to  36,000,000. 

Not  only  are  more  pupils  attending  the  lower  grades,  but  a  larger 
percentage  of  them  is  graduating  from  high  school.  As  follows:5 

Of  1000   5th   graders  in  1935,  462  graduated   in  1942 

Of  1000   5th   graders  in  1940,  450  graduated   in  1947 

Of  1000   5th  graders  in  1945,  522  graduated   in  1952 

Of  1000   5th  graders  in  1946,  524  graduated   in  1953 

Of  1000   5th   graders  in  1947,  553  graduated   in  1954 

A  real  danger,  however,  exists  that  many  talented  but  needy  high 
school  graduates  will  not  complete  their  formal  education.  Says 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Marion  Folsom:  "Even 
in  high  school,  one  out  of  five  students  in  the  upper  fourth  of  the 
class  drops  out  of  school  before  graduation.  Among  those  who  grad- 
uate in  the  upper  fourth  of  their  class,  more  than  one  out  of  three 
do  not  go  on  to  college."0 

The  principal  reason,  however,  for  this  continuing  increase  is  that 
we  are  living  in  a  great  American  baby  boom.  From  1935  through 
1945  the  number  of  annual  births  gradually  increased  from  2,155,105 
to  2,735,456.  It  suddenly  increased  in  1946  to  3,288,672.  Never  before 
had  as  many  as  three  million  babies  been  born  in  one  year  in  the 
continental  United  States.  Since  1954  more  than  four  million  babies 
have  been  born  each  year;  in  1956  the  new  high  was  4,163,090.  The 
birth-rate,  which  in  1935  was  1^-9  Per  thousand  population,  has  now 
increased  to  more  than  25  per  thousand.7  American  couples  are  marry- 
ing earlier  and  in  greater  numbers,  and  are  having  larger  families; 
and  this  phenomenon  exists  not  only  in  the  low-income,  relatively 
underprivileged  group,  but  in  the  upper  and  middle-income  groups: 
the  source  of  future  college  students. 

5.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the   United  States,   1958,   125. 

6.  In   U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  January  24,  1958,  69. 

7.  Source:    Department    of    Health.    Education,    and   Welfare.    Most    of    these 
statistics  may  be  found  in  the  World  Almanac  for  1959. 
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Reviewing  statistics  like  these,  a  young  man  or  woman  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  his  first  teaching  appointment  can  feel  reasonably 
certain  that  the  demand  for  teachers  will  be  strong  and  continuing. 
In  business  terms  the  market  is  dynamic,  expanding. 

TEACHERS:  IN   SHORT  SUPPLY 

The  crisis  would  be  less  acute  if  there  were  increasing  numbers  of 
teachers  to  instruct  the  increasing  numbers  of  students.  In  nearly 
every  field,  however,  teachers  are  in  short  supply. 

Elementary  and  high  schools  opened  in  the  fall  of  1958  with  ap- 
proximately 135,000  fewer  qualified  teachers  than  were  needed.8  Of 
749  institutions  of  higher  education  reporting,  658,  or  almost  88  per 
cent,  cited  a  serious  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  during  the  school 
years  1955-56  and  1 956-57.°  One  source  estimates  that  some  500,000 
new  college  teachers  will  be  needed  in  the  next  ten  years,  to  make  up 
losses  caused  by  death,  retirement,  and  withdrawals,  and  to  meet  ex- 
panding enrollments.10  The  sources  cited  indicate  that  the  shortages 
arc  met  by  graduates  of  earlier  years — mostly,  married  women — and 
by  part-time  appointments  of  individuals  many  of  whom  do  not 
possess  the  usually-required  qualifications.  In  January,  1957,  f°r  ex" 
ample,  39,119  part-time  teachers  were  employed  in  829  institutions  of 
higher  learning.11 

The  deterioration  of  college  faculties  is  shown  further  by  the  fact 
that  of  newly-employed  full-time  teachers  employed  in  1953-54,  31.4 
per  cent  held  the  doctor's  degree;  in  1956-57  the  percentage  had  fallen 
to  23.5.  Meanwhile  the  percentage  of  new  full-time  college  teachers 
without  even  a  master's  degree  increased  during  the  same  period  from 
18  per  cent  to  23  per  cent.12 

All  of  these  statistics  suggest  that  the  well-educated  teacher  with 
one  or  more  graduate  degrees  will  be  in  an  especially  favorable  po- 
sition in  the  decade  ahead. 

8.  Research  Division,  National  Education  Association,  quoted  in  NEA  Jour- 
nal, November,   1958,  531. 

9.  Ray  C.  Maul,  ed.,  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand  in  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, 1955-56  and  1956-57,  Washington,  National  Education  Association,  1957, 
22-23. 

10.  College   Teaching  as  a   Career,  Washington,  American   Council   on   Educa- 
tion,   1958,   20. 

1 1.  Maul,  35. 

12.  Maul,  37. 

See  also  the  series  of  special  reports  entitled  The  College  Teacher:  1959,  in- 
cluded as  a  supplement  in  250  college  and  university  publications.  Your  alumni 
secretary  can  no  doubt  guide  you  to  this  series.  No.  2  in  the  series,  distributed  in 
April,   1959,  is  entitled,  "Will  We  Run   Out  of  College  Teachers?" 
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SALARIES:  UP,  BUT  NOT  ENOUGH 

Each  of  the  three  editions  of  this  text  has  included  typical  salary 
schedules  from  public  school  systems;  the  current  exhibits  may  be 
seen  on  pages  363-364.  Candidates  for  elementary  or  high  school  po- 
sitions may  write  superintendents  of  schools  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested and  secure  copies  of  the  salary  schedule,  thus  learning  what 
stipends  are  currently  in  effect.  In  general  these  observations  are  true: 

1.  Most  schools  pay  teachers  on  the  same  basis  regardless  of  whether 
the  teaching  assignment  is  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  level. 

2.  Most  schools  have  a  graded  series  of  salary  increments,  based 
upon  length  of  service.  These  increments  are  ordinarily  $100  or  $200 
per  year. 

3.  A  few  schools  have  merit  increases  in  addition  to  the  automatic 
increments. 

4.  A  few  schools  pay  the  teacher  an  additional  $100  or  $200  or 
more  for  directing  plays,  directing  debate,  supervising  school  publica- 
tions, or  serving  as  school  clinician. 

5.  Other  factors  being  equal,  a  teacher  with  a  master's  degree  is 
likely  to  receive  from  $100  to  $300  a  year  more  than  a  teacher  of 
comparable  length  of  service  holding  a  bachelor's  degree. 

College  and  university  salaries  have  increased  notably.  In  1954,  in 
terms  of  what  their  salaries  would  buy,  faculty  members  as  a  whole 
"were  actually  worse  off,  by  5  per  cent,  than  they  had  been  fourteen 
years  earlier."  Two  years  later,  however,  the  "average  faculty  salary 
would  buy  about  12  per  cent  more  of  goods  and  services  than  it 
would  in  1940."13  The  following  facts  are  made  available  by  the  Re- 
search Division  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  the  most 
comprehensive  study  to  date  of  faculty  salaries:14 

1.  About  400  professors  are  at  or  above  the  $15,000  level;  not  quite 
100  reach  the  $18,000  mark.  (Presumably  many  of  these  are  profes- 
sors of  medicine.) 

2.  Salaries  paid  in  state  colleges  "seem  to  reach  a  substantial  top 
at  about  $11,000;  teachers'  colleges,  $9,500;  only  a  small  number  in 
the  large  and  medium  non-public  colleges  exceed  $8,000." 

3.  Medians  for  municipal  universities  are  $7,911;  state  universities, 

13.  From  a  bulletin,  Up,  But  Not  Nearly  Enough,  compiled  by  the  staff  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  Research  Department,  4-5. 

14.  Salaries  Paid  and  Salary  Practices  in  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Junior 
Colleges,  1957-58,  Washington,  National  Education  Association,  1958,  8.  This  com- 
prehensive study  merits  reading  by  all  interested  in  the  economic  status  of  the 
profession.  Salary  figures  are  shown  both  for  administrative  and  for  teaching 
positions,  and  for  all  regions  of  the  country.  A  review  of  salaries  of  speech  teachers 
by  John  Keltner  appears  in  Central  States  Speech  Journal,  Spring,  1957,  12-19, 
and  covers  the  academic  year  1956-1957. 
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$6,370;  teachers  colleges,  $6,068;  state  colleges,  $5,882.  In  order  of  size 
the  non-public  colleges  pay  median  salaries  of  $5,344,  $5,099,  and 
$4,610. 

4.  The  median  increase  in  salaries  for  1955-56  to  1956-57  was  6.9 
per  cent,  and,  for  the  following  school  year,  8.2  per  cent. 

Salaries  are,  therefore,  increasing  yearly  at  all  levels  of  instruction. 
Encouraging  as  this  conclusion  is,  the  present  salary  schedules  are  not 
attractive  enough  to  attract  a  majority  of  college  graduates.  Three 
out  of  every  five  doctorates,  for  example,  do  not  go  into  teaching.15 

The  future  salary  picture,  however,  contains  encouraging  elements. 
The  key  figure  to  watch  in  the  years  ahead  is  the  Gross  National 
Product,  the  GNP,  the  sum  total  of  all  goods  and  services — in  i960 
estimated  at  five  hundred  billion  dollars.  The  central  issue  is  that 
education  needs  a  larger  share  of  the  GNP  than  it  now  receives  if 
students  are  to  be  adequately  taught  in  the  numbers  required.  Fol- 
lowing are  indications  of  this  larger  share  of  the  GNP: 

1.  Tuition  fees  are  being  increased.  In  1959  Princeton,  Colgate, 
Middlebury,  and  Brandeis  increased  tuition  $250;  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Oberlin  increased  tuition  $200;  Grinnell,  $170; 
Amherst,  $125  and  an  additional  $125  scheduled;  and  so  on.16  Har- 
vard Economist  Seymour  E.  Harris,  in  a  special  report  to  the  1959 
meeting  of  the  Central  Association  of  College  and  University  Business 
Officers,  calls  tuition  increases  the  biggest  untapped  source  of  more 
college  income.  While  average  tuition  has  risen  about  $100  since  1930, 
comparable  costs  to  colleges  and  universities  have  increased  $500.  He 
thinks  that  the  one  billion  dollar  annual  tuition  bill  should  be  upped 
to  four  billions.17 

The  president  of  Brown  University,  announcing  a  tuition  increase, 
added  that  Brown  students  were  paying  $800  per  year  less  than  the 
actual  total  cost  of  their  education,  and  that  much  of  this  $800  was 
being  taken  "out  of  the  hides  of  their  professors."  The  president  of 
Grinnell  College  reported  that  the  college  spent  $2,360  per  student, 
of  which  the  student  himself  paid  only  $1,550 — an  automatic  subsidy 
of  $810  for  each  student. 

15.  Salaries  Paid  and  Salary  Practices,  7. 

16.  "Tuition  and  fees  alone,  between  1940  and  1957,  increased  89  per  cent 
in  public  colleges  and  83  per  cent  in  private  colleges."  Higher  Education  in  Na- 
tional Affairs.  January  28,  1958.  Source:   U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  Office  of  Education  reported  in  June,  1959,  that  in  the  preceding  four 
years  college  tuition  soared  33  per  cent;  in  1958  alone,  an  average  9.5  per  cent. 
Another  33  per  cent  increase  in  tuition  was  forecast  for  the  coming  four  years.  If 
you  are  a  student  at  a  private  college  or  university  you  can  appreciate  the  fact 
that  since  it  costs  more  to  educate  each  student  than  each  student  pays,  the 
greater  the  number  of  students,  the  greater  the  total  deficit. 

17.  Time,  May  25,   1959. 
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2.  Alumni  contributions  are  increasing.  Do  students,  after  gradua- 
tion, eventually  repay  these  costs?  In  1957  the  average  alumnus  gift 
was  $32.03;  and,  that  same  year,  22.5  per  cent  of  the  alumni  ap- 
proached made  contributions.  Quite  obviously  colleges  are  not  re- 
covering their  costs  from  the  alumni.  One  state  university  reported 
that  fewer  than  5  per  cent  of  its  alumni  contributed.  Nevertheless 
and  notwithstanding,  alumni  support  is  substantially  increasing;  it 
may  be  estimated  at  three  times  as  much  as  ten  years  ago.  The  1957 
figure  of  22.5  per  cent  contributing  may  be  compared  with  the  1956 
figure  of  20.5  per  cent  and  with  an  estimated  figure  of  less  than  8  per 
cent  ten  years  ago.18 

3.  Corporations  and  foundations  are  increasing  their  support.  Gifts 
and  bequests  to  higher  education  in  1956-57  totalled  $272,734,000,  a 
gain  of  more  than  30  per  cent  over  the  1955-56  figure  of  $209, 274,000. 19 

4.  Tax  support  is  increasing.  Public  school  salaries  have  increased 
6  per  cent  each  year  on  the  average.20  Federal  aid  is  increasing  in  the 
form  of  grants  and  scholarships  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  other  sources.  On  this  point  Economist  Harris  thinks  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  yet  carrying  its  load  in  higher  educa- 
tion. State  and  local  tax  support  rose  from  24  per  cent  of  the  total 
educational  expense  to  34  per  cent  in  the  14  years  ending  in  1958; 
the  federal  contribution  declined  from  36  per  cent  to  15  per  cent.21 

5.  More  of  the  student's  educational  dollar  should  go  for  educa- 
tional necessities.  This  statement  represents  a  hope,  not  a  fact.  Critics 
of  the  educational  scene  deplore  much  of  the  expense  represented  in 
fraternity  paddles,  cups,  medals,  stunts;  excessive  use  of  automobiles 
on  the  campus;  unusual  expenses  for  social  events;  costly  entertain- 
ment, dating,  or  clothing  expenses;  and  the  like. 

As  times  change,  the  American  public  distributes  its  income  a 
little  differently  among  items  like  food,  housing,  clothing,  taxes, 
medical  expense,  travel,  insurance,  education,  recreation.  If  education 
becomes  more  and  more  important  to  the  average  family,  it  will 
adjust  its  expenditures  to  provide  the  necessary  schooling  for  the 
children.  The  trends  briefly  noted  above  suggest  an  increasing  share 
of  the  GNP  for  education. 

18.  Su)x>ey  of  Annual  Giving,  Washington,  American  Alumni  Council,  1959,  1. 
"It  is  reported"  that  one  university  supported  its  alumni  association  by  contribut- 
ing $40,000. 

19.  Quoted  in  Higher  Education  and  National  Affairs,  April  2,  1958.  Source: 
The  John  Price  Jones  Company. 

20.  See  Chapter   18. 

21.  Time,  May  25,   1959,  70. 
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Figures  are  slow  reading,  but  the  statistics  presented  in  this  chap- 
ter describe  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  teaching  will  be 
done.  A  teacher  can  expect: 

1.  More  students  to  teach.  The  student  population  is  rising  faster 
than  the  teacher  population.  The  increase  in  enrollment  will  be  coun- 
teracted only  in  part,  at  the  college  level,  by  stiffer  entrance  require- 
ments and  less  patience  with  academic  delinquents. 

2.  Greater  use  of  teaching  devices  that  can  be  accommodated  to 
large  numbers  of  students.  Closed  circuit  TV  instruction,  already  in 
effect  in  more  than  200  institutions  of  higher  learning,  will  continue 
to  increase.  Lecture  and  quiz  sections  will  become  larger. 

3.  Re-examination  of  ways  to  utilize  the  teacher  more  effectively. 
Assistant  or  apprentice  teachers — the  academic  equivalent  of  the  hos- 
pital gray  ladies  and  pink  ladies — will  assist  with  record  keeping, 
paper  grading,  quizzing,  and  other  highly  important  but  less  skilled 
duties.  Even  in  the  elementary  schools  the  journals  are  beginning  to 
report  classes  of  75  and  more  under  the  charge  of  a  trained  teacher 
and  one  or  two  assistants.  The  lecture-laboratory  method  of  teaching 
public  speaking  at  the  college  level,  described  in  Chapter  4,  illustrates 
a  device  to  meet  budget  limitations  and  teacher  shortage  and  at  the 
same  time  to  expose  larger  numbers  of  students  to  senior  lecturers. 

4.  Re-examination  of  the  curriculum.  Faculties  may  shorten  the 
school  year,  or  reduce  the  number  of  contact  hours  between  teacher 
and  student,  or  introduce  reading  periods  in  lieu  of  classes.  Again, 
journals  are  reporting  experiments  of  this  kind. 

5.  Attention  to  the  superior  student.  This  problem,  always  a  major 
one  in  a  system  of  mass  education,  will  continue  to  be  re-studied  as 
the  necessity  for  leadership  in  humanities,  social  studies,  and  sciences 
becomes  more  and  more  keen.  Honors  programs,  studies,  and  colleges 
will  be  established.  Bright  students  in  secondary  schools  will  have  op- 
portunities to  accelerate  their  programs  in  various  ways. 

6.  The  student  will  need,  to  be  responsible  for  more  of  his  own 
education.  This  outcome  follows  what  has  been  stated  above.  He 
may  find  fewer  remedial  or  elementary  or  review  courses  at  his  dis- 
posal. If  he  fails  to  make  his  grades,  he  may  find  his  probation  re- 
quirements stiffer. 

7.  The  secondary  school  will  become  more  and  more  of  a  college 
preparatory  institution.  More  than  half  of  the  high  school  graduates 
now  attend  college.  Accordingly,  secondary  school  teachers  will  need 
to  see  that  more  courses  are  college  preparatory.  When  the  University 
of    Illinois    announced    that    it    would    discontinue    the    teaching    of 
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remedial  English,  high  schools  in  that  state  sharply  realized  that  their 
students  had  to  master  these  basic  skills. 

8.    More  teaching  positions  will  become  available. 

g.  The  income  of  teachers  will  continue  to  increase.  Ceilings  will 
be  raised  at  all  levels  of  instruction;  they  are  now  much  too  close  to 
the  floor.  A  wider  salary  gap  will  appear  between  the  average  teachers 
and  the  best  teachers.  The  most  progressive  institutions  are  adding 
merit  increases  to  their  schedule  of  fixed  increases.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  setting  up  distinguished  professorships  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

10.  Scholarships,  fellowships,  study  and  research  grants  will  in- 
crease in  number  and  attractiveness.  Each  school  year  sees  two-score 
or  more  teachers  traveling  abroad  on  investigative  projects,  and  an 
even  larger  number  researching  or  studying  at  home  by  virtue  of 
foundation  grants. 

As  you  contemplate  the  figures  on  your  first  teaching  contract, 
you  will  be  able  to  reflect  that  already  you  have  profited  by  the 
expanding  system  of  education  into  which  you  are  to  move.  As  the 
years  march  on  you  have  a  fair  chance  to  profit  even  further.  But 
whether  you  teach  speech  or  some  other  subject  you  will  need  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  total  educational  picture. 

An  old  rule  that  guides  sailors  during  a  storm  is:  "One  hand  for 
the  ship,  one  hand  for  yourself."  If  when  the  ship  is  tossed  you  do 
not  help  steer  the  vessel,  it  will  be  lost;  and  if  you  do  not  hold  on 
yourself,  you  will  be  lost.  As  you  study  subject  problems,  you  will 
also  need  to  study  school  problems.  Those  who  are  capable  of  grow- 
ing and  changing  with  the  needs  of  this  dynamic  society  will  experi- 
ence the  full  excitement  of  the  years  that  lie  in  the  future.  And  now 
go  ahead  and  meet  that  first  class. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

i.    Report   briefly   as  assigned   on   one   of   the   following   topics: 

a.  The   increasing   number   of  births. 

b.  The   increasing  number   of   families. 

c.  A  study  of  the  increasing  elementary  school  enrollment:   public  schools 
vs.   private   schools,   girls   vs.    boys,   your   state   vs.    national   figures. 

d.  A   study  of  the  increasing  secondary  school  enrollment;   public  schools 
vs.  private  schools,  girls  vs.  boys,  your  state  vs.  national  figures. 

e.  A    study    of    the    increasing    enrollment    in    higher    education;    public 
schools  vs.  private  schools,  girls  vs.  boys,  your  state  vs.  national  figures. 

f.  Shortages    in    the    teaching    profession. 
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Questions  for  Classroom  Discussion 

1.  What  difficulties  do  you  foresee  arising  out  of  (a)  increasing  tuition,  (b) 
increasing  federal  aid,    (c)  increasing  taxes? 

2.  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  worthy  students  are  enabled 
to  stay  in  school? 

3.  More  than  a  third  of  the  persons  of  college  age  go  to  college.  Do  you  see 
any  indications  that  this  ratio  may  eventually  increase? 

4.  What  are  possible  sources  of  new  teachers?  married  women?  retired  of- 
ficers? retired  corporation  workers?  (On  this  last  point,  a  letter  from  Belle  G. 
McGuire,  staff  assistant  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors, 
noted  that  General  Electric  compiled  a  list  of  136  of  its  employees,  past  fifty,  who 
felt  that  they  were  competent  to  teach  college  English;  70  per  cent  of  this  num- 
ber had  Ph.D.'s  in  English.) 
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THE  AIMS  OF 
SPEECH  EDUCATION 


[The  educated  man]  is  at  home  in  any 
society,  he  has  common  ground  with  every 
class;  he  knows  when  to  speak  and  when 
to  be  silent;  he  is  able  to  converse,  he  is 
able  to  listen;  he  can  ask  a  question  per- 
tinently, and  gain  a  lesson  seasonably. 

JOHN    HENRY    CARDINAL    NEWMAN 


WHENEVER  a  teacher  discusses  the  aims  of  speech  education, 
he  becomes,  in  some  measure,  a  philosopher.  Before  he  has 
uttered  half  a  dozen  paragraphs  he  will  have  reflected  one  or  more 
schools  of  thought  and  will  have  identified  himself  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
Accordingly,  therefore,  you  should  take  a  shrewd  look  at  this 
philosophy  business  to  discover  how  deeply  you  have  already  become 
involved  in  it,  and  where  to  go  from  there. 

If  you  do  not  search  your  philosophy  to  see  how  it  may  be  applied 
to  speech  education,  you  will  be  unable  to  participate  intelligently  in 
important  discussions  that  go  on  in  inquiring  circles.  Out  of  a  clear 
blue  sky  a  parent  or  alumnus,  or  an  informed  professional  man,  may 
ask  you  on  short  acquaintance,  "Just  what  do  you  mean  by  speech?" 
This  question  is  not  easy  to  answer  impromptu.  In  summer  school  you 
may  be  defending  a  thesis,  and,  just  as  matters  are  running  smoothly, 
a  committee  member  may  impale  you  on  this  thorn:  "What  is  the 
purpose  of  your  research?"  The  answer  calls  for  orientation:  if  you 
have  not  previously  prepared  a  place  to  which  you  can  retreat,  you 
are  in  difficulty.  Or  you  are  in  the  office  of  a  dean,  or  superintendent, 
seeking  a  small  hand-out  for  a  royalty,  when  he  suddenly  inquires, 
"Why  should  we  put  more  money  into  drama?"  Once  again  you  are  in 
a  situation  that  calls  for  philosophic  thinking. 
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Questions  like  these  are  usually  asked  by  people  in  superior  posi- 
tions who  have  a  right  to  an  answer.  At  least  they  have  a  right  to  be 
curious.  Whenever  a  teacher  discusses  his  subject-matter  field  with 
superintendents,  deans,  taxpayers,  congressmen,  and  knowledgeable 
persons  generally,  he  needs  to  be  well-grounded  in  the  broader  im- 
plications of  his  field.  No  doubt  in  college  you  preferred  acting  in  a 
play  to  studying  theatre  history.  Making  speeches  was  more  exciting 
than  reading  about  speech  making  in  Plato  or  Aristotle.  Practice 
teaching  packed  more  thrills  per  minute  than  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. As  a  student  you  could  afford  these  preferences  and  prej- 
udices. As  a  member  of  a  profession — and  it  is  amazing  how  instantly 
a  beginning  teacher  finds  himself  at  full  status — you  will  need  all 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  vision  that  you  can  command. 

PHILOSOPHY:  BROAD  VIEW 

How  can  a  beginning  teacher  reach  the  point  where  he  can  say, 
with  assurance  that  he  is  making  sense,  "My  philosophy  of  speech  is 
thusandso?"  What  is  wrapped  up  in  philosophy? 

Basically,  the  philosophical  attitude  is  reflective,  thoughtful,  ex- 
amining, meditating,  encompassing.  Among  the  topics  it  is  reflective 
about  are  experience,  meaning,  truth,  purpose,  relevance,  value. 
Philosophy  is  concerned  with  the  meaning  of  life,  the  significance  of 
the  world  in  which  man  lives,  the  concept  of  standards  and  values. 
The  method  of  philosophical  reflection  involves  careful  definition, 
avoidance  of  inconsistencies,  comparison  of  differing  views,  and  arriv- 
ing at  conclusions  or  viewpoints  that  hold  up  under  critical  ex- 
amination. 

As  a  field  of  study,  philosophy  includes  metaphysics,  wherein  reality, 
appearance,  the  nature  of  the  self,  and  the  nature  of  matter  and  mind 
are  considered;  epistemology,  which  seeks  to  learn  what  makes  knowl- 
edge valid;  logic,  which  is  interested  in  principles  of  valid  reasoning; 
ethics,  which  inquires  into  conduct;  and  aesthetics,  which  considers 
what  makes  an  object  beautiful.  At  times  philosophy  tends  to  resemble 
religion;  at  other  times,  it  seems  closely  related  to  psychology;  at  all 
times  it  has  shown  a  strong  interest  in  science.  Already  you  have  no 
doubt  begun  to  see  that  some  of  your  notions  about  speech  have  a 
philosophical  cast.  Whenever  you  consider  speech  disciplines  that  are 
akin  to  logic,  ethics,  or  aesthetics,  you  may  be  leaning  heavily  upon 
philosophical  materials.  Whenever  you  ponder  the  place  of  speech  in 
society,  or  in  the  educational  system,  or  speculate  about  the  useful- 
ness or  importance  of  examinations,  you  are  necessarily  philosophical 
in  your  method  of  inquiry. 
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Let  us  imagine  that  your  philosophical  development  is  still  at  the 
curbstone  level — or,  to  change  the  figure  for  one  of  more  academic 
stature,  at  the  level  of  the  stone  lions  that  guard  the  campus  library 
(tradition  says  they  growl  whenever  a  philosopher  approaches).  Then 
imagine  that  someone  has  asked  you  to  state  your  philosophy  of 
teaching,  and  you  say,  "Well,  I  believe  that  every  assignment  should 
be  adapted  to  students  with  a  wide  variety  of  talents  and  interests." 
As  philosophy,  this  simple  thought  is  in  the  same  category  as  the 
statement  of  the  filling  station  operator  who  declared,  "My  philosophy 
is  to  give  service.  Anybody  can  sell  gas." 

If  we  examine  your  statement  and  that  of  the  filling  station  oper- 
ator more  closely,  we  can  say  that  each  is  a  small  part  of  a  large 
system  of  thought.  The  filling  station  man  evidently  subscribes  to  the 
current  notion  that  the  purpose  of  business  is  to  serve  the  driver. 
Early  in  their  business  careers  filling  station  attendants  and  others 
who  serve  the  public  learn  that  they  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
neglecting  the  customer.  Competition  is  much  too  keen.  Your  state- 
ment is  also  a  part  of  a  larger  system  of  thought.  It  grows,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  out  of  your  ideas  about  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  all.  Probably  most  American  educators  would  applaud,  not  chal- 
lenge, your  democratic  point  of  view. 

I  have  a  friend,  however,  who  teaches  history  at  Oxford.  He  too  be- 
lieves in  democracy,  but  he  has  a  different  concept  of  education.  He  has 
no  interest  in  teaching  everybody.  When  he  interviews  a  prospective 
student  he  tries  to  make  sure  that  the  young  man  already  has  a  serious 
interest  in  history,  and,  moreover,  is  ready  to  specialize  in  some  aspect 
or  period  of  history.  If  during  the  interview  the  student  gives  the 
impression  that  he  is  not  well  prepared  this  Oxford  professor  dis- 
courages him  at  once.  Oxford  is  apparently  not  interested  in  "a  wide 
variety  of  talents  and  interests."  Oxford  is  interested  only  in  the  best. 
As  you  see,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  ancient  Sparta  in  search 
of  a  different  philosophy  of  education.  Oxford  is  close  enough. 

Does  this  seem  too  far-fetched?  Suppose  you  find  yourself  teaching 
in  a  state  university  of  5,000  people.  Ten  years  go  by,  and  enroll- 
ment increases  to  10,000.  Still  the  students  roll  in,  and  you  find 
your  classes  larger  and  larger.  What  becomes  of  your  philosophy 
then?  Will  you  still  search  out  a  "wide  variety  of  talents  and  in- 
terests"? Perhaps  you  will  then  construct  a  new  philosophy — college 
education  is  for  the  leaders,  etc.,  the  students  of  high  potential,  etc. 

Philosophy  quickly  leaves  the  curbstone  level,  and  leaps  into  highly 
organized  and  systematic  ways  of  thinking.  You  will  gradually  need  to 
do  the  same.  Most  of  your  ideas  about  conduct,  religion,  art,  science, 
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and  the  like,  have  already  been  profoundly  influenced  by  minds  of 
the  past.  The  ideas  of  great  thinkers  first  spread  to  other  great  minds, 
and  gradually  simmer  down  to  the  masses.  Without  realizing  it  you 
may  be  a  mixture  of  ideas  from  old  pagans  like  Plato,  religious  sys- 
tems like  Christianity  or  Judaism,  scientists  like  Darwin,  philosophers 
like  Dewey  or  Nietzsche,  psychoanalysts  like  Freud.  Perhaps  you  have 
already  begun  to  think  of  yourself  as  an  Aristotelian,  a  pragmatist, 
an  idealist.  You  may  even  be  far  enough  along  to  call  yourself  a  social- 
ized-Rousseauian,  a  neo-Deweyite,  or  a  meta-Augustinian;  you  should 
however,  use  phrases  like  these  with  care,  or  you  will  intrigue  only 
those  who  like  to  take  what  is  already  simple  and  befuddle  it  with 
what  is  perennially  obtuse. 

SPEECH  VIEWED  PHILOSOPHICALLY 

The  field  of  speech  also  has  architectural  systems  of  thinking.  As 
you  explore  them,  you  will  find  that  a  few  of  your  cherished  ideas  of 
speech  have  already  been  set  down  by  the  Sicilians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  medieval  theologians,  the  various  English,  Irish,  Scottish, 
French,  or  American  thinkers.  One  always  feels  awkward  if  he  starts 
down  what  he  feels  is  a  brand-new  road  of  philosophic  thought  and 
unexpectedly  meets  older  scholars  whose  dusty  robes  and  lined  faces 
indicate  that  they  have  travelled  that  way  countless  times  before. 

Still,  you  must  make  a  beginning.  To  learn  more  about  the  relations 
of  speech  to  philosophy  in  general,  you  may  begin  by  turning  the 
pages  of  an  article  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  Professor 
A.  Craig  Baird,  shortly  before  he  was  elected  president  of  what  was 
then  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech.  Baird  writes: 

The  conflicting  attitudes  of  the  educational  world  are  mirrored 
in  our  own  field.  We  are  by  turns  humanists,  realists,  scientists, 
and  much  else. 

Speech  humanists,  for  example,  are  among  us  aplenty.  We  hu- 
manists usually  have  a  strong  English  background,  a  predilection 
for  Aristotle,  a  faith  in  the  seven  liberal  arts.  .  .  . 

Among  our  speech  fraternity  are  also  the  disciples  of  reason,  fol- 
lowers of  John  Locke  and  Adam  Smith.  We  Lockians  specialize  in 
contemporary  history  and  economics  ...  we  rationalists  .  .  . 
direct  debate  teams  and  encourage  business  and  professional 
speaking.  .  .  . 

A  third  group  of  philosophers  are  the  speech  aesthetes.  .  .  .  We 
talk  much  of  standard  pronunciation  as  the  central  problem  and 
of  linguistics  for  all. 
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Still  another  group  of  us  have  fallen  heir  to  scientific  deter- 
minism. .  .  .1 

Re-reading  these  Baird  pages  will  recall  your  studies  in  educational 
philosophy,  and  suggest  how  you  can  link  your  thoughts  about  speech 
to  those  of  the  older  and  greater  names  you  have  met  on  other  pages. 

You  may  also  want  to  read  more  about  those  who  have  written 
about  speech  itself.  A  good  place  to  begin  is  with  an  address  of  the 
late  John  P.  Ryan,  delivered  at  the  1928  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech.  His  topic  was  "Quintilian's  Mes- 
sage," and  in  a  clear  and  simple  style,  Ryan  enumerated  the  contribu- 
tions to  speech — and  to  education — of  the  great  Roman  teacher.2 

But  now  quickly  back  to  speech  and  education  today.  Speaking  at 
the  1947  convention  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Dr.  Magdalene  Kramer,  then 
president  of  the  Speech  Association  of  America,  had  this  to  say: 

The  problem  of  preserving  democracy  is  .  .  .  one  in  which  we 
have  a  keen  interest.  .  .  .  We  cannot  take  the  democratic  concept 
for  granted,  for  it  is  being  challenged  on  all  sides.  .  .  . 

Democracy  is  based  on  the  worth,  dignity,  and  right  of  the  in- 
dividual. As  a  result,  its  .  .  .  very  life  is  derived  from  the  wisdom  of 
the  individuals  who  are  its  constituents. 

Every  person  living  within  the  boundaries  of  a  democracy  is 
guaranteed  the  privilege  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion. With  the  acceptance  of  this  privilege,  each  individual  as- 
sumes the  responsibility  to  use  freedom  of  speech  to  support  demo- 
cratic principles  and  to  uphold  democratic  values  ...  in  the  formu- 
lation of  public  opinion  ...  a  significant  factor  in  the  determination 
of  local,  state,  and  national  policy. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  person  can  be  a  good  citizen,  therefore, 
unless  he  is  an  educated  person;  hence  if  a  democracy  is  to  survive, 
it  must  provide  a  system  of  universal  education.  This  period  of 
schooling  should  achieve  the  following,  Kramer  said: 

It  should  first  of  all  prepare  a  man  to  earn  a  living. 

Second,  it  should  provide  opportunities  and  the  necessary  re- 
sources for  him  to  develop  a  "well-furnished  mind." 

Third,  it  should  aid  him  in  the  cultivation  of  the  power  to  think: 
to  reason,  to  investigate,  to  test  new  ideas,  to  evolve  new  con- 
cepts. .  . . 

1.  "The  Educational  Philosophy  of  The  Teacher  of  Speech,"  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Speech,  December,    1938,   545-553. 

2.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  April,   1929.  See  the  end  of  this  chapter  for 
additional  titles  in  rhetorical  theory. 
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Fourth,  it  should  foster  with  great  care  the  development  of  artic- 
ulate human  beings,  who  are  aware  of  their  moral  accountability 
for  any  ideas  expressed. 

Fifth  ...  it  should  develop  the  ability  to  cooperate  with  others 
and  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others. 

Sixth,  it  should  cultivate  the  creative  and  appreciative  talents. 

This  excerpt  is  only  a  part  of  her  argument;  you  should  read  the 
complete  discussion  to  fill  in  the  details.3  You  can  see,  however,  that 
Kramer's  concepts  of  speech  fit  into  larger  ideas  of  democracy. 

Teachers  of  other  subjects  can  also  achieve  these  purposes.  Cultivat- 
ing the  power  to  think  clearly  is  not  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
teacher  of  speech.  A  teacher  of  chemistry,  for  example,  if  his  vision 
extends  any  farther  than  the  distance  to  the  portals  of  the  medical 
school,  may  make  at  least  passing  reference  to  moral  accountability 
and  the  appreciative  talents.  But  the  speech  teacher  can  not  ignore  his 
responsibility.  If  one  of  his  pupils  displays  loose  thinking,  prejudice, 
bias,  or  sentimentalism,  every  one  in  the  classroom  knows  about  it. 

Consult  another  statement  of  the  importance  of  speech  in  education 
and  in  society.  In  March,  1950,  the  Contest  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Secondary  Schools  of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  made  a  report  to  the  Association 
about  speech  contests,  and  recommended  that  "interscholastic  speech 
contests  should  be  discontinued."  Certain  harmful  aspects  of  speech 
contests  had  come  to  the  attention  of  school  administrators — showing 
what  happens  when  teachers  lose  sight  of  basic  philosophy — and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Contest  Committee  was  a  drastic  one.  To 
have  adopted  it  would  have  been  to  eliminate  high  school  debating, 
speaking,  and  interpretation  contests  at  the  interscholastic  level.  A 
committee  from  the  Speech  Association  of  America,  however,  worked 
with  the  North  Central's  Contest  Committee,  to  restate  sound  edu- 
cational goals  under  which  speech  contests  could  be  conducted;  and 
the  Commission  itself  adopted  the  report  of  the  combined  committee. 

You  should,  therefore,  read  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  these 
two  committees.4  Part  One,  entitled  "Point  of  View,"  describes  the 
basic  facts  of  speech,  speech  and  the  citizen,  speech  and  the  leader,  and 
speech  and  the  schools.  Part  Two,  with  the  heading  "Speech  and 
General  Education  in  the  Schools,"  mentions  tests  of  speech  and  hear- 
ing, and  speech  and  learning  situations.  Part  Three  discusses  "Speech 

3.  Magdalene  Kramer,  "The  Role  of  Speech  in  Education:  A  Re-Evaluation," 
Quarterly  Journal   of  Speech,  April,    1948,    123-124. 

4.  October,   1951,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  347-358. 
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in  Specialized  Education,"  with  suggestions  both  for  curricular  and 
extra-curricular  activities. 

A  part  of  the  article,  suggesting  its  philosophical  foundation, 
follows: 

Communication  makes  possible  group  living;  and  speech,  as  the 
chief  means  of  communication,  is  the  universal  instrument  of  social 
cooperation  and  coordination.  From  the  most  ordinary  convention 
to  the  most  complex  political  discussion,  speech  is  used  more  often 
and  more  widely  than  any  other  means  of  communication.  The 
world  of  today  is  for  most  persons  a  speaking  and  listening 
world.  . .  . 

Speech  appropriate  to  group  living  is  characteristic  of  the  in- 
dividual who  gets  along  well  with  others.  Personality  traits  and 
attitudes  seem  to  be  most  often  revealed  in  speech,  and  significant 
development  in  speech  is  usually  accompanied  by  significant  gains 
in  personality.  Successful  communication  depends  upon  the  un- 
derstanding, respect,  tolerance  and  sympathy  which  speaker  and 
hearer  have  for  each  other.  Accordingly,  certain  attitudes  should 
become  intimately  associated  with  speech  and  speaking  situations. 
They  are  the  attitudes  of  helpfulness,  cooperation,  tolerance,  in- 
quiry, concession,  admission,  self-reliance,  honesty,  and  conviction. 
Although  some  of  these  may  appear  more  sharply  in  one  speaking 
experience  than  in  another,  they  are  the  attitudinal  bases  of  in- 
formal speech  and  group  discussion,  of  dramatics  and  the  oral  in- 
terpretation of  literature,  and  of  public  speaking  and  debate.  .  .  . 

In  a  free  society,  the  welfare  of  all  the  citizens  depends  ultimately 
upon  public  opinion.  If  they  do  not  have  the  ability  to  form  wise 
judgments  on  the  basis  of  information  and  arguments  presented  to 
them,  then  the  wise  and  the  unwise  will  suffer  together  the  con- 
sequences of  their  mutual  failure  to  present  and  to  comprehend 
sound  courses  of  action.  .  .  . 

If  we  are  not  to  be  deluded  by  the  fraud  that  government  by 
decree  is  safer  than  government  by  discussion  and  debate,  then  all 
our  people  must  be  made  increasingly  able  to  participate  effectively 
in  public  affairs — in  the  union,  in  the  church,  in  the  corporation, 
in  the  legislative  assembly,  and  in  the  Congress.  A  citizenry  able  to 
differentiate  between  sound  and  fallacious  reasoning,  to 
distinguish  between  acceptable  and  shoddy  evidence,  to  tell  an 
honest  speaker  from  a  verbal  swindler — this  is  the  minimum  es- 
sential for  the  survival  of  a  free  and  responsible  society  in  a  chaotic 
world.5 

5-     Ibid->  35o- 
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A  reading  of  these  articles  will  confirm  a  few  of  your  own  ideas 
about  the  importance  of  speech,  viewed  philosophically,  and  will  also 
start  you  thinking  along  new  lines. 

THE  MEANING  OF  SPEECH 

We  need  to  begin  by  reviewing  basic  concepts.  The  term  speech  it- 
self needs  explanation.  As  Winans  once  wrote,  "There  is  no  entirely 
satisfactory  term  to  describe  our  subject."  The  word  speech  is  used  in 
many  differing  senses.  The  term  itself  was  selected  nearly  half  a 
century  ago  as  a  generic  term  to  include  public  speaking,  discussion, 
debating,  voice  science,  correction  and  pathology,  oral  interpretation, 
drama  and  the  theatre,  and  related  fields.  The  use  of  the  word  in  the 
name  of  the  national  organization,  The  Speech  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, illustrates  this  broad  meaning.  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  "Speech" 
currently  has  many  assistant  editors,  to  oversee  not  only  public  speak- 
ing, interpretation,  speech  correction,  and  drama,  but  also  audiology, 
homiletics,  public  opinion  and  propaganda,  semantics  and  others.  No 
other  word  covers  this  territory  so  well  as  speech. 

Yet,  many  teachers  feel  that  speech  should  not  include,  for  example, 
drama  and  the  theatre.  The  university  departments  at  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri, among  others,  are  entitled  "Department  of  Speech  and  Dramatic 
Art."  The  inference  from  these  titles  is  that  speech  represents  non- 
dramatic  studies.  Many  writers  and  teachers  use  phrases  like  "teachers 
of  speech  and  drama"  to  be  sure  they  include  every  one.  The  problem 
then  arises  whether  to  say  "teachers  of  speech,  drama,  and  speech 
correction"  in  order  to  make  clear  that  correctionists,  audiologists, 
and  pathologists  are  also  brought  into  the  field.  Since  many  speech 
correctionists,  however,  are  clinicians,  one  is  tempted  to  revise  his 
phrase  further  and  say  "teachers  of  speech,  drama,  and  speech  cor- 
rection, including  clinicians."  The  example  indicates  that  speech  is 
differently  understood  in  different  quarters,  and  one  needs  to  select 
his  term  to  fit  his  audience. 

Ordinarily  teachers  and  administrators  accept  speech  as  covering  the 
entire  speech-drama  program,  though  instances  occur  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  speech  and  drama.  A  different  variety  of  confusion  arises, 
however,  among  laymen,  many  of  whom  seem  to  feel  that  speech  in- 
cludes grammar,  diction,  syntax.  "We  have  a  speech  teacher  among 
us,"  they  will  say,  in  mock  horror;  "we  must  watch  our  grammar." 
The  problem  is  subtle;  the  speech  teacher  is  concerned  with  grammar 
and  gives  incidental  instruction  in  it,  but  does  not  teach  the  subject 
systematically.  Other  patrons  or  teachers  think  of  speech  as  elocution 
or  oratory;  still  others  connect  the  word  with  refinement  of  voice  or 
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articulation.  "You  don't  talk  like  a  speech  teacher,"  they  will  say  to 
one  who  uses  conversational  speech  typical  of  the  standard  dialect  of 
his  region.  To  them  a  speech  teacher  must  be  one  who  practices  a 
strange  distinctness  of  articulation  and  patrician  modulation  of  voice. 
A  brief  historical  note  may  be  in  order  here  regarding  the  term 
speech.  Before  World  War  I,  John  P.  Ryan,  then  chairman  of  the 
"Department  of  Speech,  Public  Speaking,  Reading,  and  Dramatic 
Art,"  at  Grinnell  College  sought  a  single  term  covering  all  aspects 
of  this  growing  field.  He  did  not  like  Oratory,  Expression,  Speech 
Arts,  Elocution,  or  even  Rhetoric.  All  these  possibilities  he  discussed 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education  for  January,  1918. 
Public  Speaking  he  liked  better  as  the  title  of  a  course  than  as  a  name 
for  a  field  or  department:  "It  hinders  rather  than  helps  toward  a  right 
recognition  of  the  department  in  the  curriculum."  The  best  title,  he 
continued,  "is  Department  of  Speech.  The  word  Speech  is  old,  short, 
simple,  stable,  well-known,  accurate,  common,  learned,  definite,  ex- 
tensive, and  academically  acceptable  for  it  connotes  the  art  and 
denotes  the  science,  or  just  as  well  it  denotes  the  art  and  connotes  the 
science.  .  .  .  Now  is  the  time  for  teachers  of  speech  to  reorganize  and 
to  rename  their  department." 

SPEECH  IS  A  WAY  OF  COMMUNICATING 

What  is  speech?  Any  explanation  of  the  term  must  emphasize  the 
concept  of  communication.  Speech  is  basically  a  form  of  communi- 
cation between  speaker  and  listener.  Ordinarily  the  medium  used  is 
that  of  the  spoken  word,  but  since  the  act  of  speaking  words  is  usually 
accompanied  by  facial  expression,  bodily  posture,  and  gesture,  speech 
properly  and  naturally  includes  these  visible  elements  as  well  as  the 
audible  features.  Of  course,  communication  can  be  carried  on  by 
words  alone,  as  over  the  radio,  or  in  the  dark;  communication  can  also 
be  effected  by  gestures  and  signs,  as  in  pantomime. 

For  purposes  of  classroom  discussion,  it  is  intriguing  to  bring  in 
such  situations  as:  A  is  talking  to  an  audience,  using  a  language 
foreign  to  all  his  listeners.  B  is  talking  to  an  audience,  using  a  technical 
vocabulary  that  his  listeners  do  not  understand.  C  is  talking  to  an 
audience,  using  so  quiet  a  voice  that  he  is  not  audible  beyond  the  fifth 
row.  D  and  E  are  ten-year-old  children,  reared  without  other  compan- 
ions, who  have  developed  a  system  of  strange  words  and  sounds.  They 
understand  each  other,  but  outsiders  do  not  understand  them.  F 
writes  a  speech  and  prints  it  in  a  pamphlet.  Do  all  of  these  examples 
illustrate  speech? 

The  nature  of  the  communicative  process   that  goes  on  between 
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speaker  and  listener  deserves  special  thought.  If  A  delivers  a  sackful 
of  groceries  to  B,  presumably  nothing  is  lost  or  gained  in  transit;  if 
the  sack  contained  ten  articles  when  it  left  A,  presumably  it  had  ten 
articles  when  B  received  it.  But  if  A  utters  words,  he  can  only  hope 
that  they  will  mean  approximately  the  same  to  B  that  they  meant  to 
him.  It  is  not  easy  to  achieve  this  hope.  If  A  says  "I  stood  on  the  north 
rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon,"  how  can  B  get  the  full  meaning  of  the 
words  if  he  has  never  seen  the  Grand  Canyon?  Or  even  if  he  once 
stood  on  its  north  rim,  how  can  he  be  sure  that  he  saw  what  A  did,  no 
more,  no  less?  If  A  is  a  geologist  and  B  an  artist,  their  impressions 
would  be  different  indeed.  C  says  to  D,  "I  love  you,"  and  D  says  to  C. 
"I  love  you,  too";  the  words  are  the  same,  but  the  ideas  may  be  a 
world  apart.  A  profitable  discussion  may  be  conducted  on  the  mean- 
ing of  communication  to  show  that  people  must  take  care  to  keep 
from  being  misunderstood.  "To  reach  my  house,"  says  E,  "go  east  on 
Highway  66,  and  turn  left  at  the  first  main  road  after  you  pass  the 
city  limits."  Has  this  idea  been  properly  communicated  to  F? 

Communication  is  the  basis  of  many  kinds  of  performance.  A 
speaker  or  actor  communicates  with  his  listeners  when  he  gets  them 
to  react  as  he  wishes  them  to  react.  The  speaker,  for  example,  wants 
them  to  understand  why  lightning  strikes,  so  they  will  be  able  to 
discount  the  many  superstitions  about  it.  The  actor  wants  them  to  de- 
velop a  feeling  of  suspense  as  he  nervously  paces  the  stage,  looking 
frequently  at  the  big  clock  up  center.  The  reader  wants  them  to  be 
amused  as  he  tells  about  Tom  Sawyer  whitewashing  the  fence.  The 
speech  clinician  wants  his  charges  to  make  their  sounds  more  distinct 
so  they  can  communicate  more  fluently. 

Communication  is,  therefore,  the  cornerstone  of  speech  activity.  It 
is  the  concept  that  brings  a  semblance  of  unity  to  the  many  sub- 
divisions of  the  field.  It  is  also  the  concept  that  links  the  individual 
with  the  outside  world. 

OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  SPEECH 

Speech  is  at  times  thought  of  as  a  skill  or  knack,  but  more  properly 
may  be  regarded  as  an  art  in  the  sense  that  it  is  based  upon  principles 
which  may  be  taught  and  learned.  At  times  it  is  regarded  as  a  fine 
art  (interpretation  of  literature,  drama)  and  at  other  times  as  a 
practical  art  (simple  reading  aloud,  sales  talk).  One  who  follows  the 
principles  upon  which  the  art  of  speech  is  founded  will  usually  be 
more  successful  than  one  who  ignores  them.  Since  there  are  ex- 
ceptions and  variations,  it  would  of  course  be  incorrect  to  describe 
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speech  as  a  science,  though,  like  all  arts,  it  has  a  scientific  under- 
pinning. 

Speech  probably  always  has  a  purpose  or  motive.  This  purpose  or 
motive  is  to  cause  some  one  else,  in  some  way,  to  react.  Whenever  we 
speak,  act,  or  read  aloud,  we  do  so  with  aim  and  intent.  We  want  to 
communicate  a  message,  an  attitude,  an  impression.  Speech  may  be 
used  for  worthy  or  lor  unworthy  purposes.  It  may  be  used  to  give 
currency  to  truth,  or  it  may  spread  falsehood. 

In  the  process  of  communication,  the  integrity  of  the  communi- 
cator is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  communicator  is  the  one  who 
selects,  arranges,  and  puts  into  language;  and  if  he  is  a  person  of 
dark  motive  he  can  influence  for  the  bad  each  of  these  processes.  A 
person  of  ignoble  character  may  be  effective  for  a  while,  but  in  the 
end  is  detected.  Falsehood  may  be  communicated  with  apparent  suc- 
cess, but  in  the  long  run  truth  overwhelms  it.  All  sorts  of  super- 
stitions, false  beliefs,  and  lies  have  been  demolished,  eventually,  by 
truth  effectively  presented. 

Speech  is  a  powerful  social  influence.  Much  that  is  good  in  the 
world  today  has  been  the  result  of  effective  speaking.  The  abolition 
of  slavery  was  once  a  highly  debatable  issue,  but  those  who  debated 
"for  the  affirmative"  eventually  saw  their  views  prevail.  The  repeal 
of  inhuman  and  brutal  punishments  came  as  the  result  of  much  argu- 
ment. The  gradual  extension  of  the  right  to  vote  to  all  adults  has 
come  as  the  result  of  countless  agitation.  Many  individuals  have  be- 
come constructive  forces  in  society  principally  because  of  the  integrity 
of  their  character  and  the  convincingness  of  their  speech. 

Topics  like  the  foregoing  are  frequently  discussed  in  courses  in 
rhetoric  or  in  philosophy  of  speech.  They  are  rooted  in  classical 
theory  and  practice.  They  point  up  the  close  relationships  among 
speech  and  ethics,  logic,  politics,  history,  psychology,  natural  and 
physical  science. 

SPEECH  IN  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 

If  you  read  house  organs  and  other  publications  of  business,  in- 
dustry, and  finance,  you  will  come  across  many  articles  stressing  the 
importance  of  speech. 

Fortune,  for  example,  once  eloquently  pointed  out: 

As  soon  as  you  move  one  step  up  from  the  bottom,  your  effective- 
ness depends  on  your  ability  to  reach  others  through  the  spoken  or 
the  written  word. 
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The  larger  the  organization  .  .  .  the  more  important  it  will  be 
that  you  know  how  to  convey  your  thoughts  in  writing  or  speaking.0 

Nation's  Business  asked  the  question,  "What  does  business  want 
most  in  business  school  graduates?"  Seventy-three  North  Carolina 
business  men  said: 

1.  ...  ability  to  think  clearly  and  communicate  with  facility  .  .  . 

2.  .  .  .  beginnings  of  maturity  and  judgment  .  .  . 

3.  .  .  .  understanding  human  behavior  .  .  .7 

Just  as  speech  plays  an  important  role  in  general  education,  so  also 
does  it  make  a  paramount  contribution  to  the  business  and  industrial 
community. 

SPEECH  AND  THE  CURRICULUM 

Sometimes  a  teacher  is  asked  to  tell  a  faculty  or  a  group  of  parents 
how  the  speech  program  fits  into  the  curriculum.  In  1950  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  Standards  listed 
the  following  needs  of  students: 

1.  To  learn  to  live  with  other  human  beings. 

2.  To  achieve  and  maintain  mental  and  physical  health. 

3.  To  learn  to  live  in  their  natural  and  scientific  environment. 

4.  To  receive  sound  guidance. 

5.  To  learn  to  think  logically  and  express  themselves  clearly. 

6.  To  prepare  for  work,  for  further  education,  or  for  both. 

7.  To  learn  to  use  leisure  time. 

8.  To  learn  to  live  aesthetically. 

Speech  is  involved  in  all  eight  of  these  needs.  Training  in  informal 
speaking,  in  discussion,  in  oral  interpretation,  and  in  the  arts  of  the 
theatre  can  make  invaluable  contributions  to  the  growth    of  students. 

Another  useful  list  is  the  "Ten  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth," 
proposed  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission.  They  are: 

The  development  of  salable  skills; 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  good  physical  fitness; 
Understanding  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens  in  a  democracy; 
Understanding  the  significance  of  a  family; 

Knowing    how    to    produce    and    use    goods    and    services    in- 
telligently; 


6.  Understanding  the  methods  of  science; 

7.  Appreciating  beauty  in  literature,  art,  music,  and  nature; 

6.  May,  1952,  126. 

7.  March,  1958,  101. 
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8.  The  ability  to  use  leisure  time  well; 

9.  Respect  for  other  persons; 

10.    Ability  to  think  rationally,  express  thoughts  clearly,  and  to  read 
and  listen  with  understanding. 

You  will  find  it  helpful  to  discuss  these  and  other  basic  purposes, 
and  show  students  how  speech  fits  into  the  educational  program. 
Students  often  become  so  occupied  with  daily  assignments  that  they 
do  not  clearly  see  where  they  are  headed.  You  can  do  them  a  service 
by  explaining  specifically  what  education  is  about,  and  by  describing 
the  role  played  by  training  in  speech. 

GENERAL  AIMS  OF  SPEECH  COURSES 

Every  teacher  of  speech  should  evolve  for  himself  a  statement  of 
aims  and  purposes.  To  do  so  is  to  achieve  more  than  a  textbook  re- 
quirement. All  teachers  should  know  the  purposes  of  their  subjects, 
in  order  to  represent  their  work  ably  to  administrators  and  laymen, 
and,  even  more  to  the  point,  to  give  their  teaching  proper  emphasis 
and  direction.  The  four  aims  outlined  below  may  be  helpful  in 
formulating  your  own  statement  of  goals. 

1.    Courses  in  speech  should  improve  voice, 

articulation,  and  other  fundamental  processes. 

The  term  fundamentals  is  widely  used  among  teachers  of  speech, 
often  with  different  meanings.  To  some  it  means  simply  "first  steps" 
or  "basic  principles";  a  book  entitled  Fundamentals  of  Teaching 
would  presumably  discuss  the  elements  of  teaching.  Etymologically 
the  word  is  related  to  foundation;  it  means  groundwork  or  underlying 
principles.  From  that  meaning  it  is  an  easy  step  to  synonyms  like  basic, 
essential,  elemental,  important,  primary. 

To  others  fundamentals  implies  the  foregoing  and  also  suggests  an 
additional  meaning.  The  "fundamental  processes  of  speech"  or  the 
"fundamentals  of  speech"  include  elements  common  to  all  forms  of 
communication.  Voice  and  articulation  are  fundamental  in  this  second 
sense;  whether  an  individual  communicates  by  speaking,  reading,  in- 
terpreting, or  acting,  he  uses  voice  and  he  articulates  sounds.  Language 
is  another  fundamental.  In  all  forms  of  communication,  words  or  the 
equivalent  are  employed:  sometimes  one's  own  words,  sometimes  those 
of  another.  Visible  symbols,  such  as  posture,  gesture,  and  various  kinds 
of  action,  are  needed  in  all  forms  of  communication.  Sometimes 
fundamentals  also  includes  listening,  another  important  aspect. 

To  bring  each  student  to  minimum  standards  in  the  fundamental 
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processes  is  a  responsibility  of  the  teacher  of  speech  at  all  levels  of 
instruction.  Each  student  should  be  able  to  utter  words  with  reason- 
able distinctness,  whether  he  is  speaking,  reading,  or  acting.  His  voice 
should  be  reasonably  flexible  and  pleasant.  He  should  be  able  to  use 
language  accurately  and  effectively,  and  with  an  understanding  of 
what  his  words  mean.  His  posture,  poise,  and  movement  should  be 
motivated.  During  the  course  the  teacher  will  be  concerned  with  a 
variety  of  activities  and  assignments,  but  he  should  be  on  the  alert 
for  opportunities  to  improve  his  students  in  these  fundamental  aspects 
of  communication. 

Because  work  on  fundamentals  is  likely  to  be  less  exciting  than,  for 
example,  work  on  speeches  or  debates  or  plays,  teachers  are  likely  to 
hurry  over  the  necessary  routines.  The  answer  is  to  find  ways  of  mak- 
ing basic  materials  interesting;  the  suggestions  in  subsequent  chapters 
may  be  of  help.  Another  part  of  the  answer  is,  when  working  on  de- 
bates or  plays,  to  insist  upon  the  use  of  good  voice,  articulation,  bodily 
action,  and  the  like,  along  with  rebuttal  techniques  or  skills  in  char- 
acterization. 

Instruction  in  the  other  fundamental  processes  should  permeate  the 
whole  course.  Suggestions  to  improve  gesture,  to  use  better  action,  to 
employ  language  more  meaningfully,  and  to  listen  more  critically  are 
found  on  other  pages  of  this  book. 

2.    Courses  in  speech  should  improve  personality. 

Effective  communication  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  qualities  of 
personality.  No  teacher  of  speech  can  ignore  his  tremendous  responsi- 
bility to  develop  the  personality  and  character  of  his  charges.  "Men 
are  proved  by  their  speeches,"  said  Demosthenes,  "whether  they  are 
wise  or  foolish."  "If  you  would  create  something,"  said  Goethe,  "you 
must  be  something,"  "What  you  are,"  said  Emerson,  "speaks  so  loud 
I  cannot  hear  what  you  say."  A  great  teacher  of  public  speaking  put 
it  this  way:  "The  speaker's  character  may  almost  be  called  the  most 
effective  means  of  persuasion  he  possesses." 

What  are  the  personality  problems  that  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  of  speech?  No  teacher  need  pose  as  a  personality  expert,  prob- 
ing and  prying  into  the  recesses  of  the  individual,  half-way  expecting 
to  find  trouble  everywhere;  let  his  concept  of  a  normal  personality 
include  all  sorts  of  deflections  and  variations.  But  speech  deals  with 
listeners;  in  the  presence  of  listeners,  many  individuals  develop  a  de- 
gree of  tautness;  and  ofttimes  this  tautness  or  tension  keeps  the  person 
from  speaking,  or  reading,  or  acting,  or  telephoning,  or  interviewing, 
as  effectively  and  fluently  as  he  should.  By  giving  the  student  experi- 
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ences  in  all  sorts  of  speaking  events,  the  teacher  shows  him  how  to 
manage  his  thinking  and  his  body,  and  that  leads  to  enhanced  poise 
and  self-assurance. 

The  gaining  of  this  poise  and  serenity,  then,  are  matters  of  per- 
sonality development  essential  to  good  communication,  and  therefore 
are  important  aims  of  the  speech  course.  Intellectual  integrity  is  an- 
other necessary  quality  of  personality  that  a  good  communicator 
needs.  How  can  a  student  make  a  speech,  if,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, something  about  him  says,  "This  is  exaggerated"?  The 
"something"  may  stem  from  superficial  habits  of  preparation;  or  a 
use  of  language  that  tends  to  overstate  the  evidence;  or  a  weakness  in 
the  expression  of  the  face.  Here  the  teacher  of  speech  comes  along,  and 
by  showing  the  student  that  words  are  sharp-edged  tools,  he  may  be 
able  to  teach  the  student  to  prepare  more  carefully  and  think  more 
precisely,  and  thus  begin  the  difficult  task  of  learning  to  express  him- 
self more  believably.  Or  the  interpreter  or  the  actor  comes  along,  and 
wants  his  listeners  to  weep  for  Hecuba,  but  as  the  performer  himself 
does  not  understand  why  this  weeping  should  be  done,  the  listener 
views  the  appeal  with  detachment.  Certainly  you  can  not  act  nor 
read  unless  you  have  paid  your  debt  to  the  intellectual  demands  of 
what  you  are  reading.  Again,  the  speech  teacher  is  able  to  stretch  and 
sharpen  the  intellectual  perceptions  that  lead  to  integrity  of  per- 
formance. 

Good  judgment  is  a  priceless  quality  of  human  beings.  Of  all  qual- 
ities, it  is  one  of  those  most  associated  with  adulthood.  Good  judg- 
ment comes  to  reside  in  an  individual  when  he  has  successfully  made 
hundreds  of  decisions.  Again,  much  of  the  process  of  communicating 
depends  upon  the  making  of  decisions:  what  to  say,  what  not  to  say; 
what  to  put  in,  what  to  leave  out;  how  to  appraise  this  bit  of  evidence, 
and  that;  how  to  interpret  this  meaning,  or  the  other  one.  Imagine  a 
teacher  of  speech  who  was  a  specialist  in  bad  judgment:  who  urged 
interpreters  to  search  out  strange  and  unwarranted  meanings,  or 
speakers  to  enunciate  exaggerated  and  unbelievable  facts.  Certainly  in 
such  an  environment  the  other  principles  of  good  communication 
would  be  hatcheted  before  they  got  under  way. 

Imagination  is  another  quality  useful  for  communication.  Where 
would  the  drama  be,  without  imagination?  what  could  be  done  with 
problems  of  stage  design,  stage  lighting,  characterization,  line  reading, 
if  imagination  were  absent?  In  how  many  hundreds  of  ways  can 
imagination  give  wings  to  good  sense?  For  good  judgment  may  be  a 
plodding  fellow  without  its  wide-winged  companion.  Many  times  a 
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day  a  good  teacher  of  speech  will  get  the  student  to  do  something  with 
imagination  that  a  hundred  times  before  the  student  has  done  only 
routinely  and  mechanically.8 

Teachers  can  and  do  contribute  to  the  personality  and  character  of 
young  men  and  women  under  their  jurisdiction.  A  geometry  teacher 
who  caught  a  group  of  students  working  problems  for  one  another 
gave  them  so  sympathetic  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  personal 
integrity  that  they  always  thanked  him  for  it.  "You  ought  to  take  such 
pride  in  your  name,"  he  said,  "that  if  you  write  it  on  the  back  of  a 
class  exercise,  it  ought  not  only  to  represent  your  own  effort,  but  your 
best  effort."  Certainly  little  advantage  accrues  to  society  in  teaching 
the  information  and  the  skills  of  geometry,  history,  English,  and  sci- 
ence if  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  does  not  also  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  person. 

Whether  or  not  others  interest  themselves  in  the  student's  person- 
ality, the  teacher  of  speech  cannot  escape  it.  He  comes  face  to  face 
with  the  problems  of  listlessness,  timidity,  belligerence,  dependence, 
and  insecurity.  In  helping  students  to  gain  confidence,  he  makes  pos- 
sible the  improvement  of  other  aspects  of  personality.  He  does  not 
need  to  preach  or  moralize;  his  opportunities  are  immediately  at 
hand,  ready  to  be  exploited  in  an  unpretentious  way. 

3.    Speech  courses  should  teach  the  skills  underlying 
the  various  forms  of  effective  communication. 

Years  ago  I  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  about  the  aims 
of  speech  education,  inviting  high  school  and  university  teachers  to 
state  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  Needless  to  say,  points  of  view 
differed  widely.  One  statement  of  aims  stressed  the  importance  of 
clear  thinking  as  taught  by  practice  in  assembling,  evaluating,  and 
organizing  materials  for  speeches;  another  mentioned  the  training  in 
careful  reading  afforded  by  oral  interpretation;  still  another  suggested 
the  importance  of  leadership  as  developed  by  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure and  similar  activities. 

8.  Possibilities  for  the  development  of  personality  are  described  by  Evans 
in  Speech  for  All  American  Youth.  Evans  taught  a  group  of  high  school  students 
characterized  as  problem  cases.  The  students  were  divided  into  two  groups:  an 
experimental  unit,  and  a  control  unit.  Some  of  the  students  were  overly-aggressive, 
restless,  and  quarrelsome.  Others  were  submissive:  shy,  hesitant,  repressed.  Still 
others  were  neurotic:  moody,  erratic,  unstable.  A  small  group  was  described  as 
average.  The  experimental  group  received  training  in  stagecraft,  acting,  directing, 
playwriting,  makeup,  reading,  and  special  projects.  The  control  group  was  taught 
the  conventional  course  in  English.  After  one  year,  the  control  group  was  taught 
dramatics,  and  the  experimental  group  English.  The  study  showed  the  effective- 
ness of  drama  activities  for  developing  desirable  attitudes  and  behavior.  (Bulletin 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  January,   1948.) 
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The  statement,  "Speech  courses  should  teach  the  skills  underlying 
the  various  forms  of  effective  communication,"  is  an  attempt  to  em- 
brace the  many  different  ideas  that  were  suggested.  Parliamentary 
procedure  develops  leadership  by  teaching  a  mastery  of  motions  and 
the  principles  of  voting  and  presiding.  Public  speaking  says  much 
about  gathering,  selecting,  arranging,  organizing,  and  presenting 
materials,  all  aspects  of  learning  to  think  clearly.  Interpretation  has 
special  ways  of  looking  at  the  intellectual  and  emotional  content  of  a 
selection.  The  theatre  arts  employ  a  variety  of  skills  and  techniques 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  creative  faculties.  And  so  on. 

If  the  teacher  of  speech  is  to  be  able  to  achieve  this  aim  of  the 
course,  he  must  have  specific  training  in  many  different  kinds  of  com- 
munication. Most  teachers  would  include  in  the  list  the  following: 
conversation,  interviewing,  speech  making,  debating,  discussion,  read- 
ing aloud,  pantomime,  acting,  radio  and  TV  speaking.  Some  teachers 
would  add  one  or  more  of  the  following:  parliamentary  procedure, 
choral  reading,  phonetic  transcription,  history  of  the  theatre,  pup- 
petry, vocabulary  building.  One  teacher  will  argue  that  the  skills  of 
communication  can  be  taught  through  a  single  activity,  such  as 
choral  reading:  whether  the  problem  is  one  of  poor  articulation  or 
excessive  timidity,  choral  reading  will  improve  it.  Another  teacher 
will  make  the  same  claims  for  debating;  another  for  acting.  A  more 
realistic  evaluation  would  appear  to  be  that  debating  is  superior  for 
certain  intellectual  values,  choral  reading  or  acting  for  some  of  the 
imaginative  qualities,  and  that  a  speech  course  that  planned  to  do  the 
best  job  of  teaching  communicative  skills  would  employ  a  variety  of 
activities. 

4.    The  speech  course  should  prepare  students  for 
participation  in  a  democratic  society. 

This  purpose  is  so  true  that  it  needs  little  more  than  a  mention. 
We  must  remember  that  we  are  citizens  first,  teachers  and  students 
second.  The  present  tensions  of  war  and  near-war  hit  teachers  and 
students  alike  and  bid  fair  to  last  for  years  to  come. 

Students  are  better  prepared  for  living  in  a  democracy  if  they  are 
competent  in  public  speaking,  discussion,  and  debate,  both  as  partici- 
pants and  as  listeners.  The  speech  class  provides  opportunity  for 
talking  about  topics  concerned  with  democracy:  our  attitude  toward 
minority  groups,  the  importance  of  intelligent  voting,  the  improve- 
ment of  economic  and  social  conditions,  the  understanding  of  the 
American  tradition,  the  methods  of  that  form  of  communication  known 
as  propaganda,  the  value  of  clear  thinking  and  clear  speaking,  the 
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ability  to  recognize  the  big  lie.  Democracy  exists  at  the  high  school 
level  as  well  as  at  the  adult  level:  a  problem  of  student  government,  or 
management  of  the  school  cafeteria,  or  good  sportsmanship  at  foot- 
ball games,  or  the  importance  of  consideration  for  others,  can  im- 
prove a  student's  understanding  of  democracy  as  well  as  his  speaking 
skill.  The  teacher  should  point  out  the  implications  of  these  topics, 
so  that  students  will  see  that  speech  is  one  of  the  ways  of  participating 
more  fully  in  the  obligations  of  citizenship.  Interpretation  and 
dramatics,  as  well  as  speech  making,  can  enliven  the  democratic  ideal: 
their  vivid  presentation  of  situations  and  attitudes  can  make  demo- 
cratic living  more  meaningful. 

SPECIFIC  AIMS  OF  SPEECH  COURSES 

In  working  out  aims  for  individual  courses  in  public  speaking,  de- 
bating, dramatics,  interpretation,  fundamentals,  and  the  like,  the 
teacher  will  superimpose  certain  specific  aims  on  the  general  aims 
suggested  above. 

The  total  procedure  goes  like  this:  First  the  teacher  formulates  a 
statement  about  the  kind  of  society  for  which  he  is  preparing  his 
students.  In  that  statement,  the  concept  of  democracy  will  loom  large. 
Note  again,  however,  that  if  school  enrollments  increase  faster  than 
the  supply  of  teachers  and  buildings,  the  philosophy  of  education  will 
need  to  be  modified  accordingly.  We  can  not  be  so  patient,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  student  of  limited  capacity,  transient  interest,  or  poor 
preparation.  Second,  he  reviews  the  general  aims  of  his  course:  the  re- 
sponsibility he  has  toward  the  basic  fundamentals  of  voice,  articula- 
tion, language,  and  action;  the  qualities  of  personality  and  character 
he  thinks  he  can  develop.  And  finally  he  asks  himself,  What  principles 
of  effective  communication  can  I  exemplify  in  this  course?  That  ques- 
tion leads  him  to  formulate  specific  aims. 

If,  for  example,  he  is  thinking  of  a  beginning  public  speaking  course, 
he  will  set  down  such  questions  as:  How  can  I  teach  students  to  choose 
topics,  gather  material,  organize  their  ideas,  and  the  like?  What  shall 
I  teach  about  studying  and  analyzing  audiences?  Shall  I  try  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  good  speaking,  through  the  use  of  great 
models  or  classroom  examples,  or  both?  and  so  on.  If  he  is  thinking 
of  the  specific  aims  of  a  class  in  oral  interpretation,  he  will  raise 
questions  like  these  with  himself:  How  can  I  teach  students  to  study 
materials  for  oral  presentation?  What  literary  forms  shall  I  especially 
try  to  get  them  to  appreciate?  What  techniques  are  useful  for  com  ey- 
ing different  thoughts  and  emotions?  and  so  on.  In  general  the  specific 
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aims  of  courses  deal  with  principles  of  communication,  both  on  the 
transmitting  and  the  receiving  ends. 

Keep  your  students  informed  about  what  you  are  doing  and  why 
you  are  doing  it.  The  student  does  not  have  your  perspective  on  af- 
fairs, and  easily  bogs  down  in  the  day  by  day  routine.  Accordingly,  if 
you  can  bring  some  vision  into  his  life,  you  do  him  a  service.  If  you 
show  him  how  the  assignments  in  your  class  support  the  aims  of  the 
course  and  at  the  same  time  fit  into  his  own  plans  for  a  career,  you 
make  his  study  and  preparation  more  meaningful.  The  experts  call 
this  motivation;  it  is  more  than  that — it  is  life  itself. 

Every  teacher  will  have  to  present  this  material  in  his  own  fashion: 
some  do  it  solemnly,  and  some  with  a  light  touch.  All  ways  are  better 
than  leaving  the  student  in  the  dark.  The  second  week  of  the  course, 
after  teacher  and  students  become  somewhat  acquainted,  is  a  good 
time  to  talk  about  course  aims,  purposes,  and  philosophy.  Your  dis- 
cussion will  make  the  student  feel  more  sure  that  the  course  is  well 
motivated,  and  that  even  though  you  are  proceeding  small  bit  by 
small  bit,  you  know  what  you  want  the  class  to  achieve.  The  middle 
of  the  term  is  another  good  time  to  review  what  has  happened,  and 
what  is  still  to  be  achieved.  Best  of  all,  in  some  respects,  is  the  last 
day  of  the  course;  at  this  point  the  students  can  join  in  the  discus- 
sion, look  with  you  into  the  future,  and  predict  how  the  skills  and 
appreciations  they  have  learned  will  fit  into  their  future  careers. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

Select  one  of  the  following  courses,  and  report,  from  your  own  reading  and 
personal  experiences,  how  it  (a)  improves  voice  and  articulation,  (b)  develops 
personality. 

1.  Fundamentals  of  speech. 

2.  Beginning  public  speaking. 

3.  Speech   correction. 

4.  Oral   interpretation. 

5.  Phonetics. 

6.  Acting. 

7.  Play  production. 

8.  Play  direction. 

9.  Stagecraft. 

10.  Radio. 

11.  Television. 

Select  one  of  the  foregoing  courses,  and  report  from  your  own  reading  and 
personal   experience  how   it   trains  a   student   for  better  citizenship. 

Compare  and  contrast  the  educational  philosophy  current  in  the  United  States 
with  that  current  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Japan,  or  some 
other  country  with  which  you  are  familiar. 
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Questions  for  Classroom  Discussion 
i.  Define  speech.  As  a  starter,  consider  this  definition:  "Speech  is  the  psycho- 
physical process  by  which  one  person  attempts  to  influence  another  person  (or 
other  persons)  through  light  waves  and/or  sound  waves  produced  solely  and  di- 
rectly by  the  action  of  his  own  muscles."  (Andrew  T.  Weaver  and  Ordean  G. 
Ness,   The  Fundamentals  and  Forms  of  Speech,  New  York,   1957,  8.) 

2.  Is  drama  a  part  of  the  field  of  speech? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  speech  and  language}  between  speech  and 
oratory?  between  speech  and  rhetoric? 

4.  What  are  the  aims  of  the  fundamentals  course?  the  oral  interpretation 
course?    the  phonetics   course?  other  courses  with   which   you   are   familiar? 

Note.  The  foregoing  are  typical  of  the  kind  of  questions  that  occasionally 
come  up  in  oral  examinations,  partly  to  judge  a  candidate's  facility  in  handling 
abstractions. 
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Wallace,    Karl    R.,    "An    Ethical    Basis    of    Communication,"    Speech    Teacher, 

January,  1955. 

Wallace,  Karl  R.,  "Education  and  Speech  Education  Tomorrow,"  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech,  April,  1950.  A  plea  for  giving  greater  emphasis  in  education  to 
symbolization:  oral  and  written  language,  musical  notation,  and  the  symbols  of 
mathematics   and    art. 

Wallace,  Karl  R.,  "The  Field  of  Speech,  1953:  An  Overview,"  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Speech,  April,   1954. 

Weaver,  Andrew  T.,  Glen  G.  Eye,  and  Gladys  L.  Borchers,  "What  Speech 
Can  Contribute  to  High  School  Education,"  Bulletin  of  tlie  National  Association 
of  Secondary -School  Principals,   November,    1945. 

A  special  note  needs  to  be  said  about  the  various  issues  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association   of  Secondary-School  Principals. 

In  1944  the  Speech  Association  of  America,  then  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech,  discussed  in  its  Executive  Council  the  various  interrelations 
between  speech  and  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Its  Executive  Vice  President, 
Professor  W.  Hayes  Yeager,  of  Ohio  State  University,  undertook  to  arrange  with 
other  associations  to  have  articles  about  speech  printed  in  their  publications.  Soon 
afterwards  these  articles  appeared  in  the  publications  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Social  and  Political  Science,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  other  associations. 
The  most  successful  arrangement,  however,  was  made  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary-School  Principals.  Here  is  the  list  of  publications  that  emerged, 
starting  with  "The  Role  of  Speech  in  the  Secondary  School,"  now  long  out  of 
print,  that  originally  appeared  as  the  November,  1945,  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association   of  Secondary-School  Principals: 

"Speech  Education  for  All  American  Youth,"  January,  1948,  issue  of  the 
Bulletin. 

"Dramatics  in    the  Secondary  School,"  December,    1949. 

"Speech  and  Hearing  Problems  in  the  Secondary  School,"  November,   1950. 

"Public  Address  in  the  Secondary  School,"  May,   1952. 

"A  Speech   Program   for  the  Secondary  School,"  January,   1954. 

The  bulletins  are  a  useful  supplement  to  a  course  in  Methods  of  Teaching 
Speech.  Many  libraries  have  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Bulletin. 

Following  are  suggested  assignments  from   the  January,   1954,  Bulletin: 

Chapter  III,  "A  Sound  Speech  Program  is  Based  on  Fundamentals":  contrib- 
utors, Milton  Dickens,  J.  C.  Cotton,  Gladys  L.  Borchers,  W.  S.  Howell. 
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Chapter  VI,  "We  Teach  Speech  for  Democratic  Leadership":  contributors, 
Jack  Matthews,  C.  C.  Arnold,  E.  C.  Buehler,  R.  M.  Rattray,  J.  M.  Martin,  P.  E.  Lull, 
G.  W.  Gray. 

Chapter  VII,  "We  Teach  the  Use  of  Knowledge":  contributors,  R.  A.  Michen, 
John  Keltner,  Franklyn  Haiman. 

Chapter  VIII,  "We  Develop  the  Aesthetic  Qualities":  contributors,  W.  B.  Mc- 
Coard,  Leonard  Freyman,  F.  E.  Drake. 

Chapter  IX,  "Speech  Contributes  to  Education  for  Economic  Security":  con- 
tributors, W.  B.   Hawley,  N.  W.  Freestone. 

Chapter  X,  "Education  for  Listening  is  Also  Needed":  contributors,  Clyde 
Dow,  Charles  Irvin. 

Chapter  XI,  "We  Help  Others  in  Teaching  Speech":  contributors,  O.  W. 
Nelson,  H.  B.  Obee,  P.  A.  Carmack,  Margaret  Woods. 

Chapter  XII,  "The  Speech  Program  Can  Be  Adapted  to  Various  Schools  and 
Types  of  Curriculum":  thirteen  contributors  outline  speech  programs  in  thirteen 
different  school  systems. 

History  of  Speech  Education 

Students  and  teachers  seeking  to  acquire  a  historical  depth  about  the  teach- 
ing of  speech  in  this  country  should  by  all  means  consult: 

Wallace,  Karl  R.,  editor,  History  of  Speech  Education  in  America:  Background 
Studies,  New  York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1954.  Twenty-eight  chapters 
dealing  with  all  aspects  of  speech  education:  early  rhetorical  theory,  elocutionary 
training,  the  literary  society,  intercollegiate  debating,  phonetics,  teaching  the  deaf, 
outstanding  teachers,  speech  organizations,  educational  dramatics,  high  school 
dramatics,   professional    theatre   schools. 

See  also:  Gray,  Giles  Wilkeson,  "A  Bibliography  of  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Speech  Education  from   1925,"  Speech   Teacher,  January,   1956. 

Rhetorical  Theory 

Back  of  the  teaching  of  speech  in  this  country  is  a  long  tradition,  with  Sicilian, 
Greek,   Roman,   medieval,  French,   English,   Scottish,   and   Irish   contributors. 

Good  general  references  are: 

Aristotle,  Rhetoric:  An  Abstract  of  Principles  of  Public  Speaking.  Golden,  Col- 
orado, Colorado  School  of  Mines,  1956.  Abstracted  and  edited  by  Pat  M.  Ryan,  Jr. 

Baldwin,  Charles  Sears,  Ancient  Rhetoric  and  Poetic,  New  York,  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  1924.  And  see  also  his  Medieval  Rhetoric  and  Poetic,  same  publisher, 
1928. 

Howell,  Wilbur  Samuel,  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  England,  1500-ijoo,  Princeton, 
Princeton   University  Press,   1956. 

Thonssen,  Lester  and  A.  Craig  Baird,  Speech  Criticism,  New  York,  The  Ronald 
Press,  1948.  Don't  overlook  Chapter  18,  "Towards  a  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric."  Say 
the  authors:  "The  spoken  word  is  eternal.  It  is  a  treasured  legacy  of  the  ages. 
Some  few  men  there  will  always  be,  when  the  future  of  the  state  is  in  doubt, 
who  will  come  forward  to  express  the  aspirations  of  the  people  in  dignified, 
honest  speech." 

Helpful  essays  are: 

Black,  Edwin,  "Plato's  View  of  Rhetoric,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  De- 
cember, 1958. 
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Bryant,  Donald  C,  "Aspects  of  the  Rhetorical  Tradition — I:  The  Intellectual 
Foundation,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  April,  1950;  "II:  Emotion,  Style,  and 
Literary  Association,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  October,   1950. 

Bryant,  Donald  C,  "Rhetoric:  Its  Functions  and  Its  Scope,"  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Speech,  December,  1953.  Already  a  classic. 

Dieter,  Otto  A.,  "Classics  and  Speech,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  December, 

Flynn,  Lawrence  J.,  "The  Aristotelian  Basis  for  the  Ethics  of  Speaking," 
Speech   Teacher,  September,   1957. 

Geiger,  Don,  "Rhetoric  and  Science:  Notes  for  a  Distinction,"  Speech  Teacher, 
January,  1958. 

Hochmuth,  Marie,  "The  Criticism  of  Rhetoric,"  in  History  and  Criticism  of 
American  Public  Address,  vol.  3,  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1955. 

Wichelns,  Herbert  A.,  "The  Literary  Criticism  of  Orators,"  in  The  Rhetorical 
Idiom:  Essays  Presented  to  Herbert  A.  Wichelns,  edited  by  Donald  C.  Bryant, 
Ithaca,   Cornell   University   Press,    1958. 

For  selected  readings  in   the  rhetoricians   themselves  consult: 

Thonssen,  Lester,  Readings  in  Rhetoric  and  Public  Speaking,  New  York,  The 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1942. 

A  fine,  readable  article  about  a  great  teacher  of  speech: 

Ryan,  John   P.,   "Quintilian's   Message,"   Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  April, 
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IN  THE 
CLASSROOM 


"If  ye  had  a  boy  wud  ye  sind  him  to 
colledge?"  asked  Mr.  Hennessy.  "Well," 
said  Mr.  Dooley,  "at  th'  age  whin  a  boy  is 
fit  to  be  in  colledge  I  wudden't  have  him 
around  th'  house." 

FINLEY   PETER   DUNNE 
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PLANNING  A  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COURSE  OF  STUDY 


Sir,  while  you  are  considering  which  of 
two  things  you  should  teach  your  child 
first,  another  boy  lias  learnt  them  both. 

SAMUEL   JOHNSON 

COURSES  IN  SPEECH  have  never  become  well  standardized  in 
the  United  States.  A  beginning  teacher  who  finds  himself  asso- 
ciated with  a  college  or  university  department  may  discover  that  the 
first  course  stresses  voice  and  articulation,  or  public  speaking,  or 
drama,  or  a  combination  of  all,  plus  discussion  and  debating,  par- 
liamentary procedure,  and  interpretative  reading.  This  first  course 
may  meet  one,  two,  or  three  hours  a  week,  and  may  last  a  quarter, 
a  semester,  or  longer.  A  beginner  who  starts  his  teaching  in  a  high 
school  may  discover  any  one  of  a  wide  variety  of  speech  programs. 
Speech  Education  for  All  American  Youth  describes  programs  fol- 
lowed in  widely-differing  schools  like  Hunter  College  High  School 
(New  York);  Webster  Groves  High  School  (Missouri),  Redford  High 
School  (Detroit),  Mankato  High  School  (Minnesota),  Oakland  High 
School  (California),  Jacksonville  High  School  (Texas),  and  others.3 
A  well-rounded  program,  high  school  or  college,  includes  (a)  some 
kind  of  instruction  for  every  student,  including  those  with  defective 
speech;  (b)  classes  for  those  having  a  special  interest;  and  (c)  extra- 
curricular activities  for  students  of  superior  talent. 

i.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals, 
January,  1948.  Your  principal's  office  or  your  school  library  may  have  a  complete 
file  of  this  publication,  or  you  may  be  able  to  secure  a  copy  by  ordering  from  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C,  or  from  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Speech  Association  of 
America,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  The  Speech  Teacher 
frequently  contains  articles  about  the  speech  programs  of  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
stitutions;  see  a  selected  list  of  references  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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GETTING  UNDER  WAY 

The  beginner  who  teaches  in  a  college  or  university  department 
will  probably  have  more  help  with  the  task  of  planning  a  course 
than  will  the  teacher  who  starts  at  the  high  school  level.  The  young 
college  teacher  will  likely  inherit  a  syllabus  or  course  outline,  itself 
the  result  of  a  considerable  body  of  teaching  experience.  The  advice 
of  this  book  to  the  beginner  moving  into  a  new  situation  is  to  teach 
the  course  in  accordance  with  established  departmental  practice. 
The  beginner  who  teaches  in  a  high  school  may  or  may  not  find  a 
syllabus  at  hand,  and  if  he  does  locate  one,  it  may  or  may  not  be 
complete  enough  to  be  useful.  He  may  therefore  need  to  start  at  the 
beginning  and  draft  his  own  course  outline.  Beginners  often  get 
substantial  help  from  a  good  text;  a  high  school  or  collegiate  level 
text  is  designed  to  be  used  in  a  variety  of  situations,  and  the  beginner 
could  do  much  worse  than  to  follow  the  text,  pretty  much  chapter 
by  chapter,  in  compiling  an  arrangement  of  assignments  and  exer- 
cises. In  lectures  and  discussions,  of  course,  you  need  to  supplement 
the  text  materials  freely  from  your  own  reading  and  experience  or 
your  students  will  feel  that  you  yourself  are  not  contributing  enough 
to  them. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  comes  a  time  when  a  teacher  needs  to 
take  blank  sheets  of  paper  and,  after  speculating  about  his  aims, 
goals,  and  purposes,  make  a  list  of  the  days  on  which  the  class 
meets,  and,  after  each  date,  a  notation  about  the  material  and  the 
activities  to  be  covered  at  that  time.  As  a  guide  to  that  process,  the 
following  pages  describe  a  year  high  school  course.  The  first  semester 
is  concerned  essentially  with  speaking  and  the  second  with  reading  and 
drama.  You  should  read  this  course  of  study  with  the  privilege  of 
making  many  changes.  You  may  elect  to  omit  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure or  double  the  time  given  to  debate. 

The  discussion  of  the  year-long  high  school  course  of  study  that 
follows  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  course  meets  five 
days  a  week  for  approximately  forty-five  minute  periods,  with  twenty- 
four  or  fewer  students.  This  course  of  study  offers  these  contributions: 
(1)  It  plans  a  series  of  major  units.  (2)  It  indicates  the  total  amount 
of  time  that  may  be  spent  on  each  unit.  (3)  It  incorporates  sugges- 
tions for  daily  assignments  or  activities.  These  suggestions  may  be 
amplified  by  reading  pertinent  chapters  later  in  the  book.  (4)  It 
stresses  a  point  of  view  for  each  unit,  mentioning  significant  achieve- 
ments to  be  attained.  No  attempt  is  made  to  be  consistent  in  the 
style  from  unit  to  unit;  less  is  said,  for  example,  about  clinical  speech 
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and  play  directing,  since  books  in  those  fields  traditionally  illustrate 
the  teacher's  viewpoint. 

ORIENTATION   (1   Week) 

Part  of  the  first  day  of  school  will  be  taken  up  with  routine  an- 
nouncements and  registration  details.  You  may,  however,  find  time 
to  introduce  yourself,  announce  the  text,  describe  the  wide  variety 
of  activities  that  a  speech  class  embraces,  and  talk  about  the  im- 
portance of  speech.  You  may  discuss  speech  not  only  as  used  in  the 
home  and  the  school,  in  social  situations,  and  in  business  and  industry, 
but  you  may  point  out  how  speech  is  essential  to  good  citizenship. 

The  traditional  way  of  opening  a  speech  class,  after  the  foregoing 
preliminaries  (which  will  probably  take  the  whole  first  period),  is 
to  ask  each  student  to  talk  about  himself:  he  should  give  his  name 
and  tell  about  his  interests,  hobbies,  and  experiences.  You  may  dem- 
onstrate to  students  what  you  want  done  by  introducing  yourself  to 
them:  tell  them  your  name,  spelling  it  if  necessary;  describe  your 
interests,  hobbies,  and  experiences;  mention  briefly  your  educational 
background.  The  students  may  then  talk  in  turn,  at  first  each  one 
standing  by  his  seat,  though  later  in  the  period  you  may  vary  the 
procedure  by  asking  each  one  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  room. 

If  this  activity  becomes  so  mechanical  that  students  merely  recite 
their  names  plus  two  or  three  sentences  of  biographical  material, 
the  teacher  needs  to  ask  questions  of  each  speaker.  If  the  teacher  is 
able  to  get  a  thread  of  discussion  running  through  all  the  talks,  he 
may  develop  a  lively  interest.  For  example,  the  teacher  may  invite 
each  one  to  say  something  about  his  politics  and  his  choice  for 
president  in  addition  to  his  autobiographical  material.  Many  students 
take  politics  seriously,  and  are  proud  to  be  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans; in  such  a  situation  the  teacher  can  make  good-humored  com- 
ments about  each  new  addition  to  the  Democratic  or  the  Republican 
column.  A  variation  is  to  ask  students  to  indicate  whether  they  are 
liberal  or  conservative,  radical  or  reactionary.  These  terms  mean 
more  than  traditional  political  labels,  and  are  intriguing  enough  to 
provoke  various  kinds  of  observations.  Sometimes  the  student  body 
is  engaged  in  a  lively  issue  that  may  be  discussed  as  a  part  of  these 
first  speeches;  for  example,  after  the  introduction  proper,  each 
student  may  speak  in  behalf  of  his  candidate  for  the  next  president 
of  the  class,  or  on  whether  the  school  should  organize  a  cafeteria  or 
engage  in  competitive  football. 

The  assignment  has  the  virtue  of  having  been  used  by  hundreds 
of  teachers  at   all   levels   from   the   elementary   school    to    the   adult 
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education  class.  It  requires  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
but  if  the  discussion  becomes  spirited,  with  a  free  play  of  good 
humor,  every  one  has  a  good  time,  fears  and  anxieties  are  quieted, 
and  the  class  bell  rings  almost  too  soon.  The  students  leave  feeling 
that  the  speech  class  is  going  to  be  all  right,  and  the  teacher  has 
learned  something  about  guiding  and  stimulating  discussion;  how  to 
take  a  pupil  who  expected  to  be  able  to  say  only  a  few  words,  en- 
courage him  with  questions,  and  thus  lead  him  into  making  a  talk 
of  respectable  length. 

You  may  introduce  variations  into  this  traditional  procedure. 
You  may  divide  the  class  in  twos,  let  each  twosome  chat  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  ask  each  member  of  the  couple  to  talk  about  the 
other.  If  members  of  the  class  are  not  well  known  to  one  another,  you 
might  ask  students  who  have  not  yet  spoken  to  review  the  names  of 
those  who  have.  After  four  speakers  have  introduced  themselves, 
for  example,  ask  another  student  to  identify  the  four  by  name.  After 
eight  speakers  have  spoken,  ask  still  another  to  identify  all  eight. 
By  the  end  of  the  hour  everybody  should  know  everybody's  name. 
This  device  is  frequently  used  in  adult  classes  of  business  men,  where 
memory  of  names  and  faces  is  especially  stressed. 

A  good  follow-up  for  this  first  speaking  experience  is  to  invite  each 
student  to  make  a  narrative  talk  of  three  to  five  minutes  in  length. 
"Your  talk  tomorrow  will  be  about  the  same  kind  as  the  one  you 
just  completed:  tell  us  about  your  most  embarrassing  experience,  or 
your  most  exciting  adventure."  Since  every  one  has  been  sorely  em- 
barrassed, or  scared  half  to  death,  he  should  have  little  trouble  in 
finding  a  topic.  This  round  of  speeches  will  take  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Your  criticism  of  and  suggestions  for  this  first  round  of  speeches 
may  emphasize  the  principles  of  interest  (use  of  specific  example, 
vivid  language,  dialogue,  humor,  suspense)  and  should  be  as  en- 
couraging and  commendatory  as  the  situation  warrants:  this  speech 
is,  after  all,  the  first  one. 

Although  this  speech  is  to  the  student  primarily  an  opportunity 
for  him  to  overcome  his  apprehensions  and  fears,  it  is,  from  your 
point  of  view,  a  means  of  studying  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
class.  Before  hearing  the  speeches,  you  may  mimeograph  a  supply 
of  the  forms  given  in  Appendix  B.  As  the  student  talks,  you  may 
make  appropriate  observations  about  the  details  of  his  voice  and 
articulation.  Under  "Comments"  or  on  the  back  of  the  sheet,  make 
some  notes  about  the  speech  itself.  Later  you  may  want  to  show  this 
sheet  to  the  student. 
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VOICE  AND  ARTICULATION   (1  Week) 

Since  the  improvement  of  voice  and  articulation  is  one  of  the 
fundamentals  of  speech  described  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  you 
should  start  your  discussion  of  these  concepts  early  in  the  course. 

Prepare  mimeographed  sheets  of  sentences  such  as  those  illustrated 
in  Appendix  A,  and  bring  to  class  your  supply  of  criticism  sheets 
(Appendix  B).  Although  the  first  round  of  speeches  may  yield  ade- 
quate knowledge  about  the  speech  needs  and  abilities  of  your  students, 
for  a  complete  check  even  an  experienced  teacher  needs  the  help  of 
designed  test  sentences.  As  the  student  reads  Sentence  1  of  the  test- 
ing sentences,  "Paul  looked  up  at  the  ripest  plum  on  the  tree," 
listen  for  the  p  sounds  to  see  if  they  are  clearly  articulated.  Most 
students,  of  course,  have  no  difficulty  with  p's,  or,  for  that  matter 
with  any  of  the  sounds  in  the  first  six  sentences  (occasionally  a 
youngster  will  say  "tlass"  instead  of  class,  or  "bid  man"  instead  of 
big  man).  In  Sentence  7  some  and  missing  may  be  heard  as  "thum" 
and  "mithino"  or  as  "shum"  and  "mishing;."  In  similar  fashion 
proceed  through  the  entire  list.  This  method  of  making  a  survey  is 
of  value  to  the  beginning  teacher  whose  ear  may  not  be  trained 
adequately  to  enable  him  to  catch  all  the  defective  sounds  in  a  more 
complex  performance.  The  form  also  includes  a  classification  of 
voice  problems,  so  that  a  notation  may  be  entered  about  any  voice 
difficulty  that  is  observed.  The  rating  scale  of  1  to  5  gives  a  chance 
to  make  an  overall,  subjective  impression  ranging  all  the  way  from 
very  poor  to  very  good.  Later  the  survey  sheets  can  be  studied,  the 
defects  being  classified  and  grouped  for  purposes  of  later  instruction. 

On  the  following  day  you  may  show  each  student  his  score  card. 
Give  him  also  a  copy  of  the  test  sentences,  and  read  them  one  by  one 
to  illustrate  the  various  kinds  of  speech  habits  that  occur.  Invite  the 
students  to  compare  their  differing  methods  of  pronunciation,  point- 
ing out,  of  course,  that  we  approach  these  problems  as  students  of 
speech,  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  analysis.  You  may  demonstrate 
dialectical  differences,  if  you  have  had  training  in  phonetics:  some 
individuals  pronounce  Paul  like  pole;  in  carry  some  use  the  vowel  of 
bad,  some  that  of  bed.  Often  fighting  comes  out  as  "fightin'."  You 
should  also  demonstrate  sound  substitutions,  omissions,  insertions,  and 
additions.  "Thum"  and  "shum"  certainly  do  not  sound  like  some. 
"Witer"  and  "woad"  in  Sentence  20  are  not  so  acceptable  as  ivriter 
and  road.  You  may  illuminate  your  discussion  by  narrating  experi- 
ences of  your  own  in  the  field  of  speech  correction;  most  university 
students  have  the  opportunity  of  clinical  practice  as  a  part  of  their 
undegraduate  major.  Invite  each  student  to  read  the  test  sentences 
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again  to  see  if  he  can,  with  care,  improve  in  distinctness.  From 
time  to  time  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  demonstrate  mechanics  of 
sound  production:  /  is  made  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  not  the 
lips;  in  s  the  tip  of  the  tongue  touches  the  gum  ridge,  not  the  teeth; 
and  so  on.2 

You  should,  after  this  systematic  presentation,  strive  for  ingenious 
ways  of  introducing  exercise  material,  to  keep  the  unit  from  becoming 
soulless  drill.  Competition  may  enter:  ask  five  students  to  read  a 
short  group  of  sentences,  with  the  class  voting  on  which  one  is  most 
clear.  Or  let  the  performers  stand  out  in  the  hall  in  front  of  a  micro- 
phone, while  the  class  listens  through  the  loud  speaker  placed  in 
the  room.  Later  the  best  speakers  in  each  group  of  five  can  compete 
against  one  another,  and  the  less  successful  ones  compete  for  a 
consolation  prize.  Telegrams  may  be  dictated  over  the  loud  speaker 
to  the  class;  the  omission  of  familiar  connectives  makes  clearer  artic- 
ulation necessary,  "fay  injured  meet  train  seventy  union  sta- 
tion Monday  bring  nurse"  contains  interesting  possibilities  for  error, 
the  most  obvious  being  "seventeen"  for  seventy  and  "hearse"  for  nurse. 
Tongue  twisters  also  afford  a  few  moments'  diversion. 

Members  of  the  class  may  contribute  examples  of  misunderstand- 
ings that  arose  because  of  faulty  articulation.  One  girl  thought  she 
heard  a  boy  ask  her  over  the  telephone,  "Are  you  going  to  the  dance 
Saturday,"  and  answered,  "No."  The  boy  then  said,  "Well,  I'm 
sorry,"  and  soon  thereafter  hung  up.  Later  she  learned  that  the  boy 
had  actually  said,  "Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  dance  Saturday," 
and  so  he  was  quite  surprised  when  she  said  simply,  "No."  His 
"Well,  I'm  sorry"  sounded  rude  and  abrupt  to  her,  but  in  reality 
was  courteous  under  the  circumstances. 

Instruction  in  voice  is  equally  important.  You  may  talk  about  good 
breathing  and  proper  resonance.  Class  exercises  in  breathing,  re- 
laxation, and  resonance  can  be  found  in  any  good  book.  Typical 
exercises  are  in  Chapter  6.  Work  especially  upon  the  problems  found 
in  the  particular  class.  You  may  find  it  interesting  to  have  the  class 
memorize  a  short  selection,  such  as  the  speech  of  Marullus  in  Act  1 
of  Julius  Caesar,  which  requires  variety  of  voice,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  pleading  and  beseeching  to  scorn  and  anger.3  The  famous  nose 
scene  in  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  another  often-used  vocal  stunt. 

The  class  should  also  be  shown  how  the  voice  may  be  used  to 
communicate  ideas.  A  single  word  like  "Yes,"  or  "No,"  or  "George" 

2.  For  additional  materials  on   this  topic,  see  Chapter  6,  "On   Being  a  Clin- 
ician Now  and  Then." 

3.  This  selection  appears  in  part  on  pages  213-214. 
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can  be  spoken  to  suggest  a  variety  of  meanings.  Simple  exercises  like 
the  following  are  illuminating: 

Question:   "Will  you  loan  me  fifty  cents  to  go  to  the  show?" 

Response:   "Yes."   (Of  course.) 

"Yes."    (I  will,  but  I'm  not  too  enthusiastic  about  it.) 
"Yes."    (I'm  not  sure  I  have  fifty  cents.) 
"Yes."    (I'm  afraid  I'll  never  see  it  again.) 
"No."    (Positively,  flatly,  no.) 

Situation:   George  comes  unexpectedly  into  the  room. 

Response:   "George!"    (I  haven't  seen  you  for  ages.) 

"George!"    (You  shouldn't  have  come,  but  I'm  glad  to 

see  you.) 
"George!"    (Your  life  is  in  danger,  coming  here.)4 

Other  illustrations  may  be  suggested  by  members  of  the  class.  Teach- 
ers may  use  simple  situations  like  the  foregoing  to  demonstrate  to  a 
class  how  effectively  the  voice  expresses  different  shades  of  meaning. 
Exercises  like  these  anticipate  the  units  in  interpretation  and  drama 
later  on  in  the  course. 

Stand  six  students  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  one  opposite. 
The  one  walks  over  to  the  six  and  says  aloud,  "Who's  in  charge 
here?"  One  at  a  time  each  member  of  the  group  steps  forward  and 
says,  "I'm  in  charge."  Let  the  class  decide  who  was  the  most  con- 
vincing. Did  the  one  who  spoke  loudly  and  aggressively  seem  to  be 
the  most  in  charge?  Or  was  it  the  one  who  spoke  quietly  and  con- 
fidently? Or  paraphrase  King  Lear  and  his  daughters.  King  Lear 
asks  each  in  turn: 

Which  of  you  shall  we  say  doth  love  us  most? 
.  .  .  What  says  our  .  .  .  daughter? 

Each  girl,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  tries  to  convince  him  that  she 
does.  Let  the  class  discuss  who  would  make  the  best  heir. 

Conduct  imaginary  tryouts  for  a  play.  Each  aspirant  is  to  read  the 
same  short  selection — four  or  five  lines.  Who  read  it  the  most  con- 
vincingly? To  what  extent  do  voice  and  articulation  help  make 
reading  convincing? 

Keep  instruction  in  voice  and  articulation  as  practical  as  possible, 
using  most  of  the  time  for  actual  drill  and  practice.  The  physiology 
and  anatomy  you  learned  in  college  was  primarily  for  your  back- 
ground, and  need  not  necessarily  be  relayed  here.  Try  to  give  each 

4.    Nearly  every  textbook  in  oral  interpretation  contains  an  exercise  like  this 
to  demonstrate  that  the  voice  adds  meaning  to  words. 
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pupil  help  with  his  essential  problem.  If  you  can  start  him  on  the 
road  to  improvement  this  week,  you  can  build  on  this  beginning 
throughout  the  course. 

Some  teachers  strongly  recommend  that  four  to  six  weeks,  or  even 
longer,  be  spent  on  this  unit  instead  of  only  one  week.  That  decision 
needs  to  be  made  by  each  teacher.  The  topic  affords  opportunity  for 
full  and  rich  development.  Voice  alone  may  be  treated  under  the 
heading  of  pitch,  loudness,  quality,  and  duration,  with  interesting 
assignments  worked  out  under  each  heading.  If  you  decide  to  spend 
only  the  minimum  time  suggested  here,  you  may  continue  the  in- 
struction indirectly  throughout  the  remaining  units.  If  a  student  has 
spent  his  young  lifetime  perfecting  bad  habits  of  articulation  and 
voice,  he  will  certainly  not  make  phenomenal  improvement  in  a 
few   days. 

Since  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  course  is  to  develop  per- 
sonality, you  may  show  how  personality  is  reflected  in  voice  and 
articulation.  Most  people  feel  that  they  can  analyze  character  by 
listening  to  the  individual's  voice;  a  calm,  relaxed,  responsible  person 
would  not  be  likely  to  talk  in  a  shrill,  hurried  way;  a  forceful 
executive  type  of  individual  would  not  speak  with  hesitant,  mumbling 
articulation.  One  observer  of  the  contemporary  scene  commented  that 
some  people  say  "Hello"  in  the  tone  of  voice  they  would  use  for 
"Drop  dead."  Encouraging  a  shy  person  to  speak  up,  to  assert  him- 
self, to  take  his  full  share  in  conversation  and  discussion,  may  be 
the  first  step  toward  shaping  him  into  a  bolder  and  more  forthright 
individual. 

INFORMAL  SPEAKING  (4  Weeks) 

Instruction  in  social  introductions,  conversation,  and  interviewing 
may  well  be  brought  into  this  part  of  the  course.  Students  feel  more 
free  taking  part  in  group  activities  than  in  solo  performances  and 
this  unit  should  help  overcome  their  stage  fright  as  well  as  give 
them  valuable  and  practical  information. 

Begin  with  an  analysis  of  the  proprieties  underlying  social  intro- 
ductions, as  many  conversations  open  with  an  introduction  of  the 
principals  to  each  other.  Find  out  from  the  group  what  problems 
people  have  in  making  introductions.  Do  they  find  themselves  for- 
getting to  make  the  necessary  introductions?  Do  they  know  how  to 
put  every  person  at  ease?  Does  their  inexperience  lead  them  to  forget 
the  names  of  people  they  know  well?  Are  they  as  at  home  among 
adults  as  among  people  of  their  own  age?  Do  they  feel  the  verbal 
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formulas  they  use  are  too  mechanical?  After  friends  are  properly 
introduced,  do  they  know  how  to  continue  the  conversation  so  as 
to  include  the  new  arrivals?  Many  other  problems  should  be  revealed 
by  the  discussion. 

The  rules  governing  social  introductions  are  important,  and  the 
teacher  will  need  to  know  them,  since  some  of  the  students  will  come 
from  homes  where  the  father  or  mother  takes  an  interest  in  such 
things.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  speech  course,  however,  two 
matters  are  paramount.  One  is  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  unit 
to  advance  the  instruction  in  voice  and  articulation:  many  introduc- 
tions are  garbled  because  some  name  was  improvidently  mumbled. 
More  significant  is  the  opportunity  to  continue  the  development  of 
the  student's  personality.  In  modern  business  and  social  circles  a 
considerable  mark  of  poise  and  self  assurance  is  the  ability  to  make 
new  friends.  No  one  quite  has  a  place  for  the  aloof  person;  advance- 
ment seems  to  go  to  the  young  man  or  woman  who  can  not  only 
handle  an  assignment  proficiently  but  who  can  also  meet  the  public. 
The  speech  teacher  can  easily  detect  the  individual  who  is  at  a  loss 
for  words,  and  can  suggest  specific  things  to  do  to  help  fill  the  great, 
silent  voids.  In  all  likelihood  these  individuals  have  not  received 
much  help  in  these  matters  at  home,  so  that  classroom  exercises  may 
represent  first-time  experiences  for  them. 

Most  high  school  text  books  suggest  specific  exercises.  Usually  the 
teacher  needs  to  prepare  a  set  of  imaginary  but  realistic  situations: 
two  girls  are  talking  together,  and  a  boy  comes  up  who  knows  one 
of  the  girls  but  not  the  other;  the  girl  who  knows  him  greets  him, 
and  presents  him  to  her  companion.  A  girl  greets  her  date  at  the 
door,  and  presents  him  to  her  parents.  A  boy  takes  his  date  to  the 
drug  store,  and  runs  into  two  of  his  friends,  whom  he  presents  to 
her.  Your  mother  visits  you  at  school,  and  you  present  your  teachers 
to  her.  While  you  are  attending  the  football  game  with  your  father, 
you  meet  one  of  your  teachers,  and  introduce  the  two  men.  All  of 
these  situations  and  many  more  like  them  are  enacted  by  students 
in  front  of  the  class.  For  variety  you  may  intersperse  such  tomfooleries 
as  "While  you  are  walking  down  the  street  with  your  grandmother 
you  meet  an  old  friend,  the  president  of  Mrs.  Brockton's  School  for 
Girls;  introduce  the  two";  but  these  are  strictly  for  comic  relief. 

After  a  day  spent  discussing  the  principles  of  social  introductions, 
and  two  or  three  days  spent  in  dramatizing  specific  situations  and  in 
reporting  on  outside  experiences  with  social  introductions,  the  unit 
logically  moves  into  conversation.  (After  you  meet  a  person,  you 
need   to  be   able   to  enter  into   conversation   with   him.)   Your   next 
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activity,  therefore,  can  well  be  a  discussion  of  principles  of  conversa- 
tion. What  are  good  things  to  do?  What  are  common  faults?  Let  your 
students  develop  the  discussion  with  you:  write  on  the  board,  for 
example,  the  various  points  as  they  are  made.  Another  interesting 
classroom  discussion  is  to  answer  the  question:  "If  high  school  students 
want  to  become  good  conversationalists,  what  topics  should  they 
try  to  inform  themselves  upon?"  Put  on  the  board  the  topics  suggested. 

For  classroom  exercises,  some  teachers  divide  the  class  into  small 
groups  and  assign  each  a  topic  to  discuss.  Suppose  your  discussion 
reveals  that  big  league  baseball  is  a  topic  of  conversation  that  every- 
one should  be  informed  upon.  Select  four  or  five  eager  fans,  and 
ask  them  to  demonstrate  a  conversation  about  baseball.  Do  the  same 
for  other  topics,  assigning  each  member  of  the  class  to  one  group. 

You  may  also  put  on  the  board  a  list  of  conversational  situations 
that  seem  difficult.  Is  it  difficult  to  extend  condolence  to  a  friend 
that  has  lost  a  near  relative?  Is  it  difficult  to  tender,  and  receive, 
congratulations?  Is  is  difficult  to  talk  to  the  date's  parents?  Is  it 
difficult  to  use  the  telephone?  Divide  the  class  into  committees, 
assigning  each  committee  one  of  these  problems.  Each  committee 
gathers  all  the  useful  information  it  can,  and  then  carries  on  a 
conversation  about  the  problem  before  the  class.  Discuss  specific 
formulas  that  may  be  used.  For  condolences,  one  class  suggested: 
"We  are  all  so  sorry  to  hear  about  the  bad  news  at  your  house."  To  a 
date's  father,  another  class  evolved:  "You  would  certainly  have  been 
very  proud  of  Jennifer,  Mr.  Jones,  if  you  had  heard  her  speech  in 
class  today."  Specific  helps  of  this  sort  aid  each  young  person  to 
figure  out  phrases  that  are  useful  for  him. 

Students  seem  to  need  guidance  in  learning  how  to  make  the  kind 
of  small  talk  that  bridges  the  interval  between  the  meeting  of  a  new 
friend  and  the  discovery  of  solid,  mutual  interests.  Apparently  they 
do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  small  talk;  they  must  think 
that  newly-introduced  persons  immediately  hit  upon  topics  of  moment. 
Casual  inquiries  such  as  "Where  is  your  home,  Miss  Blank"  or  "Who 
are  you  with,  Mr.  Roger"  or  "Is  this  your  first  visit  to  Chicago,  Dr. 
Quack"  or  "So  you're  from  Gary;  did  you  know  a  Ruth  Allen  in  the 
lumber  business  there"  are  courteous  inquiries  of  mature  and  poised 
individuals  who  have  learned  that  interesting  conversations  start 
with  humble  beginnings.  Some  persons  upon  being  introduced  im- 
mediately start  discussing  an  incident  of  the  day  simply  as  a  way 
of  breaking  the  ice. 

A  good  rule  to  follow  when  initiating  conversation  is  that  of 
"one  more  question."  Just  at  the  point  when  one  feels  that  a  new 
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acquaintanceship  is  about  to  die  an  undeserved  death,  ask  "one 
more  question"  to  give  it  a  fresh  start.  Two  people  meet  casually  in 
the  street,  and  both  may  say  "hello"  and  pass  on;  but  if  one  should 
stop  to  ask  "one  more  question,"  an  interesting  conversation  may 
develop.  At  a  tea  or  reception  one  meets  many  people,  often  merely 
to  exchange  greetings;  but  if  one  asks  "one  more  question,"  a  friend- 
ship may  begin. 

Many  faults  of  conversation  grow  out  of  problems  intimately  related 
to  speech.  Here  is  a  student  who  answers  all  efforts  to  be  friendly 
with  "yes"  and  "no."  "Have  you  lived  very  long  in  Topeka,"  says 
the  new  acquaintance,  mentioning  a  topic  upon  which  our  student 
should  be  able  to  discourse  for  hours;  but  our  student  says  not  "Yes, 
my  father  bought  the  Brown  hardware  ten  years  ago  and  we  have 
been  here  since,"  not  "Yes,  my  parents  came  here  from  Chicago 
during  the  depression,"  but  simply  "Yes."  Years  later  he  will  start 
to  work  in  the  Brown  hardware,  and  the  customer,  about  to  buy  an 
expensive  power  mower,  will  say,  "Is  this  a  pretty  good  buy?"  "Yes" 
may  be  all  the  student  is  able  to  say  unless  he  profits  by  his  speech 
course.  Love  affairs,  happy  marriages,  opportunities  for  promotion, 
various  forms  of  recognition,  may  all  be  starved  by  monosyllables. 
Of  course,  the  evils  of  the  opposite  extreme  need  to  be  noted:  people 
can  talk  too  much  as  well  as  too  little.5 

An  important  fact  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  often  boys  and 
girls  do  not  succeed  in  saying  exactly  what  they  mean.  For  this 
reason  their  attitudes  are  sometimes  misunderstood,  and  they  may 
be  thought  to  be  less  friendly  and  cordial  than  they  really  are.  The 
words  "yes"  and  "no"  do  not  convey  so  much  information  as  pupils 
think.  If  a  friend  asks  you  to  do  him  a  special  favor,  and  you  respond 
with  a  mild  "yes,"  he  may  think  you  are  not  very  eager  to  help  him. 
If  you  are  pleased,  the  "yes"  has  not  fully  expressed  your  attitude; 
perhaps  you  should  have  said,  instead,  "yes,  I  certainly  will,"  or  "yes, 
I'll  be  delighted  to,"  or  "sure  will,  no  trouble  at  all,"  or  "I'll  do  it 
right  away."  I  have  heard  high  school  boys  and  girls  turn  down  dates 
to  parties  with  a  flat  colorless  "no,"  when  probably  they  were  gen- 
uinely disappointed.  I  have  also  overheard  something  like  this:  "I'm 
so  sorry  I  can't  go,  I've  already  made  a  date;  I  wish  I  had  known 
you  were  thinking  of  asking  me."  About  five  years  of  growing  up 
and  learning  to  live  with  people  lie  between  the  two  refusals.  If 
students  can  be  taught  to  hold  on  to  the  conversational  thread  until 

5.  See  also  Kraid  I.  Ashbaugh,  "Teaching  the  Art  of  Conversation,"  Speech 
Teacher,  March,  1957;  Egbert  S.  Oliver,  "The  Art  of  Conversation,"  Today's  Speech, 
September,  1958. 
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they  succeed  in  finding  the  words  they  seek,  adopting  an  attitude  of 
friendliness  and  candor,  they  will  not  only  avoid  embarrassing  situa- 
tions, but  will  find  their  relationships  with  others  much  more  pleasant. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  telephone  conversation.  Everyone 
should  know  how  to  answer  both  a  business  and  a  residential  phone; 
how  to  hold  the  mouthpiece  so  that  words  will  be  clear;  how  to  speak 
naturally.  Circulars  may  be  secured  from  the  telephone  company; 
these  also  stress  the  importance  of  not  talking  too  long,  and  the 
golden  rule  of  consideration  for  others  on  your  party  line.  You  may 
also  want  to  offer  advice  about  the  advisability  of  posting  near  the 
phone  a  list  of  emergency  numbers  (and  follow  up  on  this  advice). 
This  is  ordinary  horse  sense  of  the  kind  parents  often  think  teachers 
do  not  have. 

A  thoughtful  and  imaginative  discussion  of  "The  Telephone  Con- 
versation Project"  by  Frederick  W.  Hile  and  Joseph  A.  Wigley  of  the 
University  of  Washington  is  described  in  Western  Speech,  January, 
1951.  The  article  includes  lists  of  questions  and  statements,  and  a 
form  to  be  used  by  the  student  in  reporting  his  experience  in  con- 
versing over  the  telephone.  A  telephone  project  can  be  made  realistic 
and  practical.  In  modern  business  the  telephone  is  the  medium  for 
placing  orders,  making  decisions,  quoting  prices,  adjusting  com- 
plaints, and  requesting  reservations.  Some  normally  fluent  conversa- 
tionalists are  less  effective  over  the  telephone.  As  one  student  put  it: 
"The  telephone  receiver  makes  me  feel  as  if  some  one  was  holding 
a  gun  at  my  ear.  I  can't  be  very  friendly  or  coherent  because  I  am 
so  scared." 

Your  study  of  conversation  leads  naturally  into  the  problem  of 
interviews.  You  may  begin  by  discussing  the  types  of  interviews: 
applying  for  a  position,  making  a  sale,  securing  information  from 
an  authority  or  expert.  You  may  continue  by  eliciting  from  the  class 
ideas  about  good  principles  to  follow  in  each  of  these  types,  and,  con- 
versely, the  common  faults. 

Before  you  make  assignments  of  exercises  illustrating,  for  ex- 
ample, the  interview  used  in  applying  for  a  position,  find  out  what 
experience  members  of  the  class  have  had  themselves.  Have  the 
girls  applied  for  positions  as  camp  counsellors  or  salesgirls?  If  so,  have 
some  of  them  demonstrate  good  interviews.  Let  one  girl  play  the  role 
of  playground  director,  and  let  others  interview  her  for  the  position, 
one  at  a  time.  The  class  may  discuss  the  strong  and  weak  points  of 
each  application.  The  boys  have  no  doubt  had  experience  in  applying 
for  various  summer  and  part-time  positions:   grocery  stores,   camps, 
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construction  engineers,  postoffices,  newspapers,  and  the  like.  Let 
them  demonstrate  interviews  of  the  types  they  are  familiar  with. 

Find  out,  also,  what  experiences  members  of  the  class  have  had  in 
selling.  Let  them  demonstrate  good  and  bad  selling  techniques.  Dis- 
cuss principles  of  interviewing  for  information;  ask  each  student  to 
interview  some  older  person  on  a  topic  with  which  the  elder  is 
familiar,  and  report  to  the  class  the  results  of  his  interview.  This 
interview  may  take  the  form  of  a  vocational  inquiry:  if  a  student 
wants  to  become  a  physician,  let  him  interview  a  physician  about 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  his  profession  and  the  type  of 
preparation  that  is  needed. 

The  interview  presents  priceless  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  personality.  Many  job  seekers  are  unable  to  make  out  a  good 
case  for  themselves;  they  minimize  their  training  and  experience  to 
the  point  where  the  prospective  employer  loses  all  interest.  In  boom 
times  when  anybody  can  get  a  job,  the  ability  to  conduct  an  interview 
is  less  important;  but  when  jobs  become  scarce  and  a  good  position 
is  at  stake,  the  successful  applicant  will  need  to  be  able  to  give  a 
fair  accounting  of  his  talents.  Interviews  are  also  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  information. 

The  teacher  should  prepare  an  ample  list  of  situations  covering 
social  introductions,  conversation,  and  interviewing.  Much  of  the 
time  may  actually  be  spent  in  enacting  these  situations,  but  adequate 
opportunity  should  be  provided  for  discussion  of  the  principles 
involved. 

One  finds  usable  ideas  about  teaching  by  perusing  stacks  of  state 
courses  of  study.  The  following  outline  material  on  informal  speak- 
ing comes  from  South  Carolina:6 

Informal  Speaking 
a.  Activities 

(1)  Participating  in  all  kinds  of  social   conversations. 

(2)  Introducing  people. 

(3)  Relating  interesting  experiences. 

(4)  Engaging  in  informal  class  discussions  of  interesting  current  events. 

(5)  Giving  brief  reports  on  interesting  topics  or  experiences. 

(6)  Practicing  the  giving  of  directions  of  all  kinds. 

(7)  Planning,  organizing,  and  conducting  meetings  in  accordance  with 
parliamentary   procedure. 

(8)  Talking  in  order  to  persuade,  to  convince,  or  to  influence  others. 

(9)  Participating  in  interviews. 

6.  Adapted  from  Teaching  of  the  Language  Arts  in  the  Tiuclve-Year  School 
Program,  53  ff.  Issued  in  1946  by  the  South  Carolina  Department  of  Education, 
Columbia.    Reprinted    by    permission. 
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(10)  Making  announcements. 

(11)  Summarizing  lectures  and  radio  newscasts. 

(12)  Using  the  newspaper  not  only  for  discussion  purposes,  but  also  for 
training  preliminary   to  writing  for  the  school  newspaper. 

(13)  Engaging  in  debates, 
b.  Materials   and   equipment 

(1)  Books — reference   books,   textbooks,   fiction,   non-fiction,   newspapers,   and 
magazines. 

(2)  Pictures,   movies,   radio,   phonograph,   and    telephone. 

(3)  School  plays  and  programs  of  various  kinds. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE  (2  Weeks) 
Although  many  courses  of  study  omit  parliamentary  procedure, 
this  outline  suggests  that  two  weeks  of  instruction  may  profitably 
be  included  in  the  basic  course.  Students  in  large  high  schools  have 
an  immediate  need  for  it  in  connection  with  their  many  clubs. 
Students  in  small  high  schools  may  find  it  important  especially  in 
communities  where  the  4-H,  FFA,  or  similar  programs  are  prominent. 
In  a  two-week  unit,  the  teacher  can  cover  fairly  well  the  subsidiary 
motions  and  about  a  dozen  others.  He  can  develop  an  understanding 
of  what  is  meant  by  precedence;  a  general  knowledge  of  how  to 
make,  discuss,  amend,  and  vote  upon  motions;  and  familiarity  with 
standard  references. 

As  many  beginning  teachers  who  have  never  studied  parliamentary 
law  will  read  these  paragraphs,  this  is  a  good  place  to  say  that  a 
teacher  must  continually  be  a  learner,  and  some  matters  he  learns 
best  by  trying  to  teach  them.  In  this  connection  a  teacher  in  English 
methods  one  day  propounded  an  intriguing  theory  for  the  begin- 
ning teacher.  The  field  of  English  literature  is  so  broad  (she  argued) 
that  the  beginner  should  pick  for  complete  coverage  only  authors 
familiar  to  him.  If  his  knowledge  of  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  is  only 
sketchy  whereas  his  appreciation  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  is 
richer,  let  him  pay  his  respects  to  the  former  but  dwell  longer  on 
the  latter.  Later  in  summer  school  (the  argument  continued)  he 
can  fill  in  the  gaps  by  taking  the  proper  courses. 

The  argument  is  a  neat  one  and  fits  in  well  with  the  busy  schedule 
of  the  high  school  teacher  who  has  the  problem  of  working  up  new 
courses  the  first  year  out  of  college.  An  important  shortcoming  of  the 
argument,  however,  needs  to  be  pointed  out.  The  student  should 
not  have  to  suffer  too  much  for  the  inadequate  background  of  the 
teacher;  the  gaps  might  be  too  broad.  The  field  of  speech  is  also 
broad,  and  whereas  the  beginning  teacher  can  easily  skip  debating, 
wherein  he  may  have  had  little  practice,  and  amplify  choral  reading, 
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wherein  he  has  had  much,  he  should  at  times  be  willing  to  plunge 
into  a  new  field  and  explore  it  with  his  students.  One  may  have  a 
career  of  fifty  years  as  a  teacher,  and  it  would  be  a  tragedy  to  dodge 
an  idea  a  whole  lifetime. 

Taking  such  a  plunge  proved  for  me  a  profitable  although  at  the 
time  embarrassing  experience.  One  high  school  had  had  a  long  tra- 
dition of  parliamentary  law:  my  predecessor  had  taught  it  many 
years.  Yet  in  seven  years  of  college  and  university  study  I  had  not 
received  ten  minutes'  instruction  in  the  subject.  A  persistent  axiom 
says  that  a  good  way  to  learn  something  is  to  try  to  teach  it  to  others. 
I  would  either  have  to  teach  parliamentary  procedure,  or  omit  it. 
I  decided  to  teach  it.  I  started  by  discussing  the  duties  of  the  presiding 
officer  and  ways  of  making,  seconding,  and  voting  upon  main  motions. 
This  material  is  certainly  the  simplest  in  the  parliamentary  law  books. 

On  the  second  day  I  discussed  the  two  lowest  subsidiary  motions, 
the  motion  to  postpone  indefinitely  and  the  motion  to  amend.  These 
presented  a  variety  of  problems.  Each  pupil  took  his  turn  being  chair- 
man, the  members  of  the  class  being  free  to  offer  amendments, 
whether  in  order  or  not,  to  test  the  chairman's  capabilities.  Although 
the  instructor  ruled  inappropriate  all  questions  based  on  motions 
that  the  class  had  not  studied,  the  legitimate  situations  that  arose 
were  tricky  enough,  and  it  was  sometimes  awkward  to  make  a  ruling 
with  so  many  assistant  teachers  in  the  room  willing  to  help. 

On  the  following  day  we  added  two  more  motions  to  our  list: 
refer  to  a  committee,  and  postpone  to  a  definite  date.  Those  additions 
easily  quadrupled  the  number  of  complications  that  an  alert  class 
could  introduce  into  a  parliamentary  situation.  Although  the  teacher 
made  preparation  each  evening,  he  seemed  constantly  beyond  his 
depth  in  managing  the  class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  students  seemed 
to  be  unusually  interested  in  what  went  on.  Those  who  claimed  to  be 
in  the  know  could  argue  with  one  another,  the  instructor  being  now 
and  then  invited  to  express  an  opinion,  although  not  a  weighty  one. 
Since  not  all  of  the  questions  could  be  answered  in  class,  good  re- 
search went  on  afterwards.  After  two  weeks,  the  worst  was  over. 
When  the  unit  on  parliamentary  procedure  was  dropped  and  the 
class  turned  to  public  speaking,  the  teacher  could  gather  up  the 
tattered  shreds  of  his  reputation  and  proceed  to  the  new  unit. 
Next  year,  however,  he  found  it  easier  to  teach  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, and  eventually  it  became  an  interesting  avocation. 

If  you  have  never  taught  parliamentary  procedure,  secure  a  copy 
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of  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  and  two  or  three  of  the  newer  manuals7 
and  proceed.  Teach  one  or  two  motions  a  day — starting  with  the 
conventions  of  the  main  motion,  proceeding  to  the  subsidiary  mo- 
tions one  by  one,  and  ending  with  a  few  of  the  privileged,  incidental, 
and  renewal  motions. 

Teachers  will  also  find  it  extremely  helpful  to  read  David  C. 
Ralph's  article,  "The  Flannel  Board  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  Parlia- 
mentary Procedure."  Ralph  describes  the  use  of  a  visual  device,  simply 
constructed,  that  should  help  the  teacher  clarify  the  presentation  of 
parliamentary  principles.8 

The  unit  in  parliamentary  procedure  makes  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  personality.  A  good  chairman  should  be 
forceful,  but  fair  and  tactful.  No  one  should  put  on  display  his  knowl- 
edge of  parliamentary  procedure.  It  is  better  for  a  group  to  proceed 
in  ignorance  of  a  minor  rule,  so  long  as  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
are  being  carried  out,  than  to  be  harassed  by  mechanics.  The  unit 
may  also  be  related  to  the  basic  course  aim  of  training  for  living  in 
a  democratic  society.  Parliamentary  procedure  is  democratic;  its  basic 
rule  is  our  deeply-rooted  concept  of  every  man  having  his  say,  with 
the  final  decision  by  the  majority. 

LISTENING     (1   week)      (Optional) 

Throughout  any  speech  course,  high  school  or  college,  the  teacher 
will  give  attention  to  the  problem  of  listening.  If  the  assignment 
calls  for  speeches,  members  of  the  class  will  need  to  listen  attentively 
if  they  are  to  critique,  intelligently,  factors  like  use  of  evidence  or 
plan  of  organization  and  adaptation;  if  it  calls  for  oral  readings, 
listeners   may   be   invited    to    appraise    the   reader's   appreciation    of 

7.  The  Annual  Directory  of  the  Speech  Association  of  America,  published  on 
or  before  each  March  1st,  contains  a  check  list  of  new  books  in  the  field  of  speech 
and  drama.  The  price  of  this  directory  is  currently  $2.50  per  copy,  prepaid,  and 
may  be  secured  from  the  Executive  Secretary,  Speech  Association  of  America, 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton   Rouge,  La.  A  few  typical  items: 

Auer,  J.  Jeffery,  Essentials  of  Parliamentary  Procedure  (2nd  ed.),  New  York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1942,  80c. 

Davidson,  Henry  A.,  A  Handbook  of  Parliamentary  Procedure,  New  York,  The 
Ronald  Press  Company,  1955,  $3.75. 

O'Brien,  Joseph  F.,  Parliamentary  Laiv  for  tlie  Layman:  Procedure  and  Strategy 
for  Meetings,  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1952,  $3.00. 

Robert,  H.  M.,  Rules  of  Order,  Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1951, 
$2.70. 

Sturgis,  Alice  F.,  Learning  Parliamentary  Procedure,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  1953,  $6.50. 

For  addresses  of  publishers,  see  Appendix  D. 

8.  In  Speech   Teacher,  January,   1959. 
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thought  and  emotion;  if  it  calls  for  acting,  the  listeners  will  have  op- 
portunity to  express  their  reactions  to  the  characterization. 

In  recent  years  especially,  teachers  have  begun  to  feel  that  it  is 
wise  and  necessary  to  discuss  the  art  or  skill  of  listening  itself.  Re- 
search shows  that  a  few  weeks  after  listening  to  a  speech,  the  average 
listener  will  remember  only  about  25  per  cent  of  what  was  said.  Re- 
search also  shows  that  the  ability  to  listen  and  remember  varies  widely 
from  individual  to  individual,  and  that  the  difference  in  listening  is 
not  solely  related  to  intelligence.  When  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota a  comparison  was  made  of  the  100  best  listeners  and  the  100 
worst  listeners  of  a  freshman  class,  some  ten  differences  were  spotted 
distinguishing  the  best  listeners  from  the  worst.  Among  them: 

1.  Poor  listeners  usually  declare  the  subject  uninteresting  after 
the  first  few  sentences.  Having  made  this  decision,  they  conclude  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  listen.  A  good  listener  is  more  patient,  more  ju- 
dicious, and  will  continue  to  listen  because  he  realizes  that  what  is 
being  said  might  turn  out  to  be  useful  to  him. 

2.  Poor  listeners  are  overly  critical  of  the  speaker's  delivery  or  ap- 
pearance. Receiving  an  unfavorable  impression  of  the  speaker,  they 
decide  not  to  listen  carefullv. 

This  finding,  incidentally,  helps  explain  the  tendency  of  beginning 
students  of  speech  to  be  overly  critical  of  mannerisms.  Since  this  is 
the  way  many  people  are,  speakers  (and  teachers)  should  give  a 
thought  to  their  dress  and  general  appearance  so  as  to  make  this 
momentary  first  impression  a  favorable  one. 

3.  Poor  listeners  listen  only  for  facts.  The  good  listener  listens  for 
facts,  but  also  tries  to  get  the  underlying  principle  or  generalization 
involved.  The  poor  listener  is  likely  to  miss  the  example  or  illustra- 
tion— to  the  good  listener,  this  may  be  the  illuminating  part  of  the 
speaker's  contribution. 

4.  The  poor  listener  tries  to  outline  all  his  notes.  Or  he  places  his 
dependence  entirely  on  a  single  note-taking  system.  The  good  listener 
has  various  systems  of  taking  notes.  If  the  speaker's  material  is  well 
organized,  he  takes  the  ideas  down  in  outline  form.  He  does  not  waste 
time,  however,  trying  to  outline  the  unoutlineable;  for  such  a  speech 
he  employs  a  different  system  of  note-taking. 

5.  The  poor  listener  usually  avoids  difficult  listening.  His  back- 
ground of  listening  experiences  includes  more  of  the  simple  situ- 
ations than  of  the  complex  ones.  On  TV,  for  example,  he  would 
spend  relatively  more  of  his  time  listening  and  viewing  westerns,  and 
relatively  less  with  "Meet  the  Press." 
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These  and  other  characteristics  of  good  versus  bad  listeners  can  prof- 
itably be  called  to  the  attention  of  students.9 

High  school  texts  have  helpful  sections  on  listening.  In  this  con- 
nection consult  Speaking  and  Listening,10  which,  among  other  items, 
contains  a  list  of  different  types  of  listening  (pp.  156-158)  and  sug- 
gestions for  improving  listening  skills  (pp.  158-161);  Ease  in  Speech,11 
with  its  chapter,  "Listening  Is  Work"  (pp.  198-205);  The  New  Ameri- 
can Speech,12  "Learning  to  Listen  Effectively"  (pp.  121-125);  etc.  For 
help  from  college  works,  see,  among  others:  General  Speech12,  for 
its  discussion  of  "Critical  Listening"  and  its  Inventory  of  Listening 
(Chapter  16);  The  Fundamentals  of  Speaking,14  for  its  "Listening  to 
Speeches"  (Chapter  22);  The  Bases  of  Speech15  for  its  survey  of  re- 
search ("39  per  cent  of  703  high  school  graduates  .  .  .  reported  dif- 
ficulties in  listening")  and  of  opinion  ("There  is  not  enough  evidence 
that  listening  can  be  taught")  (pp.  60-65). 

The  following  excerpt  will  be  helpful  in  developing  your  own  unit 
in  listening:16 

E.  The  Art  of  Listening 
1.    In  daily   conversation 

a.  Cultivate  the  art  of  give  and  take  when  talking 

b.  Do  not  monopolize   the   conversation 

c.  Look  for  "distress  signals"  of   the  other  person 

d.  Conversation  is  not  a  "talk  fest"  for  one  star  performer 

e.  Steps  to  improving  conversational  listening 

(1)  Exhibit  conscious  attention   to   the  speaker 

9.  I  am  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Nichols  for  the  forego- 
ing items.  See  Are  You  Listening,  written  by  Nichols  and  Leonard  A.  Stevens, 
published  in  1957  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  January,  1958,  selec- 
tion of  the  Executive  Book  Club.  See  also  their  article,  "Listening  to  People," 
in  Harvard  Business  Revieiv,  September-October,  1957,  85-92;  and  the  Nichols 
article,  "This  Business  of  Listening,"  American  Trade  Association  Executives  Jour- 
nal, January,   1956. 

10.  By  Andrew  Thomas  Weaver,  Gladys  Louise  Borchers,  and  Donald  Kliese 
Smith.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,    1956. 

n.    By  Margaret  Painter.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,   1954. 

12.  By  W.  Norwood  Brigance  and  Wilhemina  Hedde.  Chicago,  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.,    1957. 

13.  By  A.  Craig  Baird  and  Franklin  H.  Knower.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,   1949. 

14.  By  Wilbur  E.  Gilman,  Bower  Aly,  and  Loren  Reid.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan   Company,    1951. 

15.  By  Giles  Wilkeson  Gray  and  Claude  Merton  Wise.  New  York,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1959.  The  authors  suggest  that  this  final  quotation  may  be,  for  the 
field  of  communication,  "somewhat  harsh   and   unduly   pessimistic." 

See  also  Ralph  Renwick,  Jr.,  "A  Listening  Course  for  High  School  Seniors," 
Speech  Teacher,  January,  1957;  Joseph  Mersand,  "Developing  Competence  in  Lis- 
tening in  Secondary  Schools,"  Speech  Teacher,  November.   1958. 

16.  Adapted  from  Speech  and  Drama:  Tentative  Guide  for  High  School  Teach- 
ers, pp.  56-57.  Issued  in  1951  by  the  New  Mexico  State  Board  of  Education.  Re- 
printed  by  permission. 
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(2)  Try  to  learn  something  from   the  conversation 

(3)  Watch  the  speaker  as  well  as  listen 

(4)  Observe  your  own  conversation — do  you  say  anything? 
2.    In  public  speaking 

a.  Critical  listening  habits  are  necessary  to  the 

(1)  Speaker 

(2)  Audience 

b.  A  good  listener  can 

(1)  Distinguish    the   hollow   from   the   sound 

(2)  Distinguish   the   real   from   the   imitation   or  false 

(3)  Distinguish   the  dishonest  from   the  honest 

(4)  Avoid  believing  everything  he  hears 

(5)  Become  more  stable,  informed,  and  think  more  clearly 

SPEECH  MAKING  (5  Weeks) 

Training  in  speech  making  is  the  heart  of  the  high  school  course; 
many  teachers  would  vote  to  spend  twice  as  much  time  in  speaking 
as  is  indicated  in  the  heading  above.  Here  again  you  will  need  to  be 
guided  by  the  needs  of  your  own  students. 

A  provocative  way  to  open  the  public  speaking  unit  is  to  adapt 
the  famous  illustration  appearing  in  Professor  Winans'  text,  Speech- 
Making.17  Yesterday  (your  story  goes)  I  went  to  (name  of  theatre)  to 
see  (name  of  moving  picture  currently  showing).  I  walked  away  from 
the  theatre,  and  as  I  stood  at  the  corner  of  (well-known  intersection), 
I  happened  to  notice  an  old  Buick  coming  down  the  street  on  my 
side.  A  woman  was  driving  it.  As  she  drew  near  me,  she  seemed  to 
lose  control  of  the  car;  it  careened  wildly  from  side  to  side,  and 
smashed  into  a  truck.  As  I  stood  there  (name  a  student  in  your  class) 
happened  to  walk  by,  and  he  saw  me  and  asked  what  had  happened. 
I  began  to  explain  the  accident,  and  as  I  talked  (name  and  name) 
came  along  and  joined  our  group.  I  went  into  greater  detail,  and 
added  my  views  about  the  licensing  of  drivers.  Meanwhile  (name, 
name,  and  name)  joined  our  group,  and  pretty  soon  our  whole  public 
speaking  class  was  there,  along  with  many  others.  Some  one  yelled  at 
me,  I  believe  it  was  (name),  to  stand  on  the  box  that  happened  to 
be  on  the  sidewalk,  and  so  I  did,  continuing  with  my  comments. 

No  doubt  by  this  time  the  class  has  become  alerted  by  your  dis- 
cussion, and  every  one  is  pleased  to  be  included  in  your  obviously 
fictitious  incident.  At  this  point  you  review  the  incident,  observing 
that  it  started  with  a  conversation  between  you  and  (name)  and 
ended  by  your  climbing  up  on  the  box  and  talking  to  a  group  of 
fifty  people.  The  class  will  agree  that  your  performance  at  the  end 

17.    James  A.  Winans,  Speech-Making,  New  York,   D.  Appleton-Century   Com- 
pany, 1938,  p.  11. 
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could  certainly  be  called  public  speaking.  You  then  raise  the  question, 
"At  what  moment  did  I  stop  conversing  and  begin  making  a  speech?" 
A  student  may  hurriedly  observe  that  the  speech  began  when  you 
stepped  up  on  the  box:  you  then  parry  the  remark  with  another 
question,  "Could  I  have  made  a  speech  without  the  box?  Is  a  platform 
necessary  for  public  speaking?"  That  position  seems  to  be  indefensible, 
so  another  student  may  observe  that  you  were  speaking,  not  conversing, 
when  your  group  reached  a  certain  size.  Did  19  make  the  incident  a 
speech  whereas  18  made  it  only  conversation?  is  15  the  deciding 
number?  or  12?  If  you  had  20  people  grouped  in  chairs  and  sofas 
in  a  large  living  room,  would  it  be  possible  for  members  to  carry 
on  conversation,  or  would  they  make  a  series  of  speeches?  Some  one 
may  comment  that  the  speech  began  when  you  finished  your  narrative 
and  started  to  give  your  opinions  about  licensing  drivers.  Is  a  speech, 
then,  limited  only  to  certain  kinds  of  topics? 

The  discussion  affords  an  opportunity  to  bring  out  the  superficial 
resemblances  between  speech  and  conversation,  and  to  review  the 
elements  that  the  two  have  in  common.  From  there  you  may  point 
out  the  profound  differences  between  the  two,  since  after  all  a  speech 
is  not  a  conversation.  So  far  as  your  class  is  concerned,  however,  the 
conversational  approach  of  the  speaker  to  his  audience  is  entirely 
teachable;  if  his  speaking  sounds  like  good,  lively,  natural  talking, 
he  is  building  on  a  good  foundation. 

Students  may  have  erroneous  notions  about  speech  making  that 
should  be  quieted  early  in  the  discussion.  A  questionnaire  like  the 
following  is  useful: 

If  you  had  to  give  a  speech  before  a  class,  which  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing items  would  be  most  important? 

To  use  good  grammar 

To  speak  fluently 

To  have  a  beautiful  voice 

To  have  good  choice  of  words 

To  stand  properly  and  use  good  gestures 

To  pronounce  words  correctly 

To  have  the  class  listen  attentively 

Of  846  high  school  students,  254,  or  30  per  cent,  checked  the  item 
which  most  teachers  would  consider  the  most  important:  "To  have 
the  class  listen  attentively."  222,  or  26.2  per  cent,  checked  "to  speak 
fluently";  170,  or  20  per  cent,  "to  pronounce  words  correctly";  104, 
or  12.2  per  cent,  "to  use  good  grammar";  62,  or  7.3  per  cent,  "to 
stand  properly  and  use  good  gestures."   Two  students   checked   "to 
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have  a  beautiful  voice."18  A  student  who  thought  the  end  of  speech 
making  was  to  "have  a  beautiful  voice"  would  make  different  prep- 
aration from  one  who  thought  it  was  "to  use  good  grammar";  both 
might  wonder  why  the  class  did  not  always  "listen  attentively." 

The  field  of  public  speaking  is  so  extensive  that  you  will  need  to 
make  careful  selection  of  what  to  present.  Conventionally,  speech 
making  is  viewed  under  these  headings,  roughly  listed  in  the  order 
in  which  the  speech  is  prepared  and  delivered: 

1.  Choosing  a  subject  on  which  to  speak,  limiting  it  to  a  scope 
that  can  be  handled  in  the  time  allotted. 

2.  Collecting  materials,  including  personal  experiences,  ideas 
gained  from  interviewing,  and  ideas  from  books  and  periodicals. 

3.  Organizing  ideas  into  a  form  suitable  for  presentation. 

4.  Putting  the  ideas  into  effective  language. 

5.  Rehearsing. 

6.  Presenting  the  speech  to  the  audience. 

Beginning  the  Speech 
Undoubtedly    preliminary    instruction    should    be    given    in    order 
to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  usual  courtesies  of  speech  making. 
Advice  similar  to   the  following  appears  in  many   text  books: 

1.  Walk  purposely  but  deliberately  to  the  center  of  the  room. 
When  you  reach  the  center,  stop,  smile  a  little,  look  over  the  audi- 
ence. Avoid  any  appearance  of  being  rushed  or  flustered;  good 
speakers  take  their  time  getting  under  way. 

2.  Address  the  presiding  officer:  "Mr.  Chairman,"  "Madame  Pres- 
ident," "Miss  Jones,"  "Dr.  Robinson." 

3.  Address  the  audience:  "Fellow  students,"  "Fellow  members  of 
the  public  speaking  class";  in  formal  situations,  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen." 

4.  Begin  your  speech  deliberately,  in  order  to  forestall  the  common 
tendency  to  stumble  over  the  opening  words.  This  practice  requires 
the  speaker  to  have  his  opening  sentences  well  in  mind. 

You  can  demonstrate  this  procedure  by  making  a  short  talk  of  a 
minute  or  two.  A  good  method  of  impressing  the  idea  upon  the  class 
is  to  ask  each  member  to  give  a  "one-sentence  speech."  This  exercise 
involves  coming  to  the  front  of  the  room,  pausing,  looking  over  the 
audience,  addressing  the  presiding  officer  and  the  group,  and  then 
speaking  one  sentence  of  what  might  be  a  longer  speech,  such  as: 
"Mr.  Smith,  fellow  students:  Reading  the  headline  in  this  morning's 

18.    Source:    Author's  survey. 
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Tribune  about  the  draft  makes  me  feel  that  some  of  us  boys  will  not 
be  around  here  much  longer."  Or:  "Mr.  Smith  and  fellow  sufferers: 
This  morning  as  I  came  to  class  I  said  to  myself,  'What  a  fine  school 
this  would  be  if  we  didn't  have  to  have  teachers.'  " 

The  exercise  usually  produces  both  serious  and  amusing  ventures, 
as  illustrated,  and  gives  painless  instruction  in  the  important  matter 
of  getting  a  speech  under  way.  The  "one-sentence  speech"  can  be 
used  on  other  occasions,  as  a  way  of  having  the  class  review  quickly 
a  principle  that  the  teacher  has  explained. 

Speeches  of  one  or  two  minutes  in  length  are  as  a  rule  more  de- 
sirable at  the  beginning  of  the  course  than  are  longer  speeches  of 
ten  minutes.  If  short  speeches  are  given,  every  one  gets  a  chance  to 
perform,  and  the  hour  moves  rapidly.  Longer  speeches  may  require 
three  or  four  periods  for  a  single  assignment;  these  speeches  should 
be  saved  for  later  in  the  year,  after  every  one  has  had  a  certain 
amount  of  instruction. 

Most  beginning  speakers  need  training  in  organizing  ideas  more 
than  in  any  other  aspect  of  speaking.  For  this  reason,  and  the  further 
reason  that  organization  is  easily  teachable,  the  speech  making  unit 
should  include  it.  For  beginners  the  four-part  method  of  introduction, 
central  idea,  body,  and  conclusion  has  definite  advantages.  The  basic 
principles  of  organization  are  reviewed  in  Chapter  7. 

After  the  principles  of  organization  are  understood,  the  class  may 
be  requested  to  give  a  short  speech  on  any  subject,  the  speech  itself 
to  have  each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  well-organized  speech.  Criticism 
may  be  directed  towards  matters  of  organization:  Did  the  speech  have 
an  introduction?  Did  it  have  a  central  idea,  specifically  stated?  Did 
it  have  a  body?  Did  it  have  a  conclusion?  For  the  following  hour  the 
assignment  may  be  repeated,  with  the  further  requirement  that  the 
central  idea  be  (1)  clearly  stated,  and  (2)  immediately  restated  in  other 
words.  For  example:  "There  are  three  different  steps  in  the  process  of 
giving  blood  to  the  blood  bank.  I  want  to  explain  each  of  these  three 
steps  so  that  you  will  know  what  will  be  expected  of  you  if  you 
volunteer  to  be  a  blood-bank  donor."  Since  a  clearly-conceived  cen- 
tral idea  is  the  essence  of  a  well  organized  speech,  this  second  assign- 
ment puts  the  thinking  of  the  student  on  this  principle. 

On  the  next  round  of  short  speeches  the  student  may  be  asked  to 
give  attention  to  the  introduction.  In  order  to  intrigue  his  imagina- 
tion into  seeing  new  possibilities  of  introducing  speeches,  the  teacher 
may  read  selections  of  striking  introductions  from  famous  speeches. 
Another  round  may  be  given  to  emphasizing  the  conclusion. 
The  use  of  examples  and  illustrative  material,  the  appropriate  selec- 
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tion  of  visual  aids,  and  the  improvement  of  gesture  and  bodily 
activity  are  matters  for  further  instruction.  Chapter  7  on  "Improve- 
ment of  Content"  and  Chapter  8  on  "Improvement  of  Delivery"  con- 
tain suggestions  along  these  lines. 

Additional  Assignments 

The  following  assignments  may  be  worked  into  the  schedule  as 
seems  desirable: 

The  class  meets  at  a  dinner  occasion,  in  a  restaurant,  hotel,  or 
home.  After  the  dinner  the  students  give  a  program  of  speeches  on 
some  humorous  theme. 

The  class  gives  a  series  of  "Believe  It  or  Not  Speeches,"  each 
speaker  describing  the  most  unusual   situation   he   has   encountered. 

A  series  of  speeches  is  presented  as  a  part  of  a  radio  program.  Use 
any  public  address  system,  putting  the  microphone  in  an  adjoining 
room.  By  all  means  have  an  announcer  to  supply  appropriate  intro- 
ductions, station  breaks,  and  commercials.  Or  use  screens,  with  a 
picture  frame  aperture,  and  call  it  TV. 

Tape  recorders  are  commonplace;  if  your  school  does  not  have 
one,  one  of  your  students  may.  Record  a  program  of  speeches,  or  a 
group  conversation.  Your  comments  on  their  recorded  speeches  will 
be  helpful;  remember  to  be  charitable  and  encouraging,  however,  as 
listening  to  one's  own  recording  may  be  a  dismal  experience. 

The  search  for  suitable  topics  for  speeches  is  challenging.  Assigned 
topics  often  do  not  work  out  well.  As  a  change,  however,  a  pro- 
gram of  talks  about  Lincoln  or  Washington  might  brighten  a  long 
February  hour.  Take  advantage  of  local  situations.  Remember  the 
New  York  City  English  teacher  who  asked  her  class  to  write  on 
"What  I  Know  About  Narcotics."  To  another  teacher  the  basketball 
scandals  suggested  classroom  speeches  on  "Is  Athletics  Overempha- 
sized?" The  obvious  difficulty  with  assigning  a  single  topic  to  a  class 
is  that  a  few  members  will  not  know  anything  about  narcotics,  nor 
care  whether  athletics  is  overemphasized  or  not.  For  these  students, 
suggest  alternate  possibilities. 

Organize  a  speaker's  bureau.  Each  of  the  better  speakers  in  your 
class  should  prepare  a  twenty  or  thirty  minute  speech,  on  a  topic  about 
which  he  has  an  unusual  fund  of  information.  Perhaps  one  of  your 
students  has  lived  in  Alaska,  another  is  an  expert  at  swimming,  a 
third  has  a  hobby  of  guns  or  quilts.  Prepare  a  folder  about  your 
speakers  and  their  topics,  and  send  the  information  to  the  program 
chairmen  of  local  organizations.19 

10.    See  also  Jack  B.  Simpson,  "A  Speakers'  Bureau  for  High  Schools,"  Speech 
Teacher,  November,   1952. 
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Train  speakers  to  take  part  in  Community  Chest,  Red  Cross, 
March  of  Dimes,  and  similar  campaigns.  Each  speaker  can  appear 
before  a  luncheon  club,  church  circle,  social  club,  or  other  organiza- 
tion. On  a  national  Boy  Scout  Sunday,  one  teacher  had  every  student 
in  her  class  speaking  briefly  in  a  church. 

Trade  programs  with  another  teacher  whose  class  meets  the  same 
hour  as  yours.  The  other  class  need  not  be  a  speech  class;  interesting 
programs  can  be  supplied  by  English,  history,  manual  training,  home 
economics,  or  Latin  classes.  Your  team  of  speakers  visits  the  other 
class,  and  its  speakers  or  demonstrators  come  to  yours. 

On  the  day  before  Christmas  vacation,  when  the  students  are  too 
restless  to  follow  their  regular  schedule,  plan  a  mock  trial,  complete 
with  crime,  defendant,  judge,  attorneys,  jury,  and,  of  course,  a 
bailiff  and  sheriff. 

GROUP  DISCUSSION  AND  DEBATING  (4  Weeks) 
Discussion  takes  many  forms.  A  classroom  recitation  is  a  type  of 
discussion,  the  teacher  acting  as  group  leader.  Questions  are  asked 
and  points  of  view  presented,  all  focussed  upon  the  problem  before 
the  group.  A  formal  speech  may  be  followed  by  a  discussion,  the 
audience  participating  by  asking  questions,  or  by  making  short  talks 
either  supporting  or  opposing  the  speaker's  position.  A  panel  dis- 
cussion is  one  in  which  a  group,  termed  a  panel,  explores  an  assigned 
topic.  A  symposium  resembles  a  panel  except  that  it  is  more  carefully 
prepared:  each  individual  presents  his  topic  as  a  short  talk.  After- 
wards opinions  may  be  exchanged  informally. 

The  broad  field  of  discussion  is  so  rich  with  possibilities  for  the 
high  school  class  that  you  can  profitably  read  two  or  three  of  the 
texts  in  the  field.  First  of  all  you  should  impress  upon  the  class  that 
the  purpose  of  an  organized  discussion  is  not  just  to  "argue"  in  the 
commonly  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  but  (usually)  to  solve  a 
problem.  Next  you  should  bring  out  the  idea  that  the  members  of 
a  discussion  group  are  not  "for"  and  "against";  they  are  relatively 
open-minded.  The  problem  may  have  several  solutions,  and  the 
group  may  need  to  explore  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each  before 
reaching  an  agreement.  You  will  discuss  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  the  chairman,  one  of  whose  jobs  is  to  keep  the  participants 
from  wandering  from  the  main  line  of  thought.  See  Chapter  g. 

Debating 
Debating  as  a  classroom  activity  is  looked  forward  to  with  antic- 
ipation. English  and  history  classes,   as  well  as  speech  classes,   often 
schedule  debates  on  topics  that  have  grown  out  of  classroom  argu- 
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ments.  The  two  teams  select  the  best  evidence  available  supporting 
their  contentions,  and  listeners  vote  either  as  to  which  team  did  the 
more  effective  debating,  or  as  to  which  side  of  the  question  they  now 
believe.  Many  great  American  and  British  orators  took  part  in  de- 
bating clubs  or  societies  during  their  school  days.  Debating,  properly 
conducted,  is  unexcelled  as  a  means  of  improving  the  ability  to 
speak  well.  No  other  speaking  activity  can  approach  it.  It  is  an  in- 
telligent solution  of  how  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  superior  student. 
The  topic  for  the  first  round  of  classroom  debates  should  preferably 
be  relatively  simple.  A  school  that  had  a  playing  field  but  no  stadium 
suggested  the  topic,  "Should  our  school  district  build  a  stadium?" 
The  debaters  on  both  sides  secured  their  arguments  from  their 
teachers,  their  parents,  and  their  neighbors.  One  student  interviewed 
a  contractor,  who  provided  an  estimate  of  the  costs;  another  inter- 
viewed an  insurance  agent,  who  talked  about  liability;  another  talked 
to  a  coach  of  a  school  that  had  a  stadium;  others  interviewed  foot- 
ball players  and  other  students.  The  result  of  this  fact-finding  was 
an  intelligent  picture  of  the  problem  of  financing  a  stadium.  The  de- 
baters aroused  interest  in  the  question,  and  were  later  invited  to 
present  their  debate  at  the  school  assembly.  Another  team  of  four 
interested  itself  in  the  matter  of  high  school  fraternities  and  sororities. 
Not  much  was  known  about  these  semi-illegal  groups,  but  the  debaters 
unearthed  material  both  for  and  aeainst  them.  The  current  wave  of 
interest  in  athletic  contests,  narcotics,  and  military  training  suggests 
other  possibilities.  For  later  rounds  of  debates  the  class  may  undertake 
the  national  high  school  question,  explained  in  Chapter  15. 

SECOND  SEMESTER:  READING,  ACTING 

The  foregoing  assignments  outlined  have  been  designed  to  suggest 
the  content  of  the  first  semester  of  a  one-year  elective  high  school 
course.  This  first  semester  began  with  the  problem  of  studying  student 
needs  in  voice,  articulation,  and  speechmaking,  proceeding  to  informal 
speaking  situations  and  thence  to  formal  situations  in  speaking,  dis- 
cussing, and  debating.  The  assignments  now  to  be  suggested  are  taken 
from  the  fields  of  interpretation  and  drama.  The  emphasis  upon 
fundamentals  should  be  continued,  but  the  applications  should  deal 
with  the  problem  of  expressing  the  words  of  others  as  written  in  es- 
says, short  stories,  poems  and  one-act  and  longer  plays. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  A  SELECTION  FOR 
INTERPRETATION  (2  Weeks) 
A  good  way  to  approach  the  teaching  of  the  unit  on  interpretation 
is  to  begin  with  the  study  of  a  short  selection.  Take  one  of  your  own 
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favorite  poems,  informal  essays,  or  speeches,  and  provide  each  stu- 
dent with  a  copy.  Read  it  aloud,  or  let  students  read  parts  of  it  in 
turn.  Ask  questions  to  bring  out  the  meaning.  See  if  you  can  get  the 
students  to  appreciate  the  various  good  qualities  that  the  selection 
has.  I  have  seen  young  teachers  develop  exciting  class  hours  with  the 
Marullus  selection  (see  page  213)  and  the  Ingersoll  selection  (see 
page  210),  and  with  "The  Highwayman,"  "When  I  Was  One  and 
Twenty,"  and  others.  Your  high  school  text  probably  includes  other 
possibilities. 

In  these  two  weeks  bring  out  various  principles  of  good  reading: 
some  of  them  inductively,  growing  out  of  class  discussion;  others 
didactively,  growing  out  of  your  lecture  or  demonstration.  See  a 
partial  list  of  principles  on  page  201. 

Above  all,  when  your  students  read  selections  in  class,  make  sure 
they  understand  what  they  are  reading.  Ask  questions  to  make  them 
think  about  the  selection.  Most  teachers  prefer  to  lead  the  student 
into  a  good  interpretation,  through  questioning,  than  simply  to  read 
it  aloud  and  let  the  student  imitate  the  teacher.  Do  not  forget  that 
when  questions  arise  as  to  exactly  what  an  author  means,  students  like 
to  feel  that  their  own  opinions,  if  at  all  reasonable,  will  be  thought- 
fully considered.  Students  do  not  like  to  feel  that  there  is  only  one 
way,  i.e.  the  teacher's  way,  of  reading  each  sentence.  They  must  also 
learn  that  their  off-hand  opinions  may  be  altered  by  deeper  study. 

The  positive,  unyielding,  dogmatic  approach  to  the  study  of  an 
art — and  good  reading  is  an  art — may  be  forestalled  by  listening  to 
different  recordings  of  the  same  selection — Hamlet,  for  example. 

READING  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  PROSE 
(4  Weeks) 
Discuss  with  your  class  various  types  of  prose,  arranging  them,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  reading  difficulty,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 
You  may  develop  a  list  of  items  like  this: 

1.  The  written  speech.  Examples  can  be  found  which  are  simple 
and  conversational  in  nature.  Others,  however,  show  careful  com- 
position, like  Ingersoll's  "At  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon." 

2.  The  informal  essay.  Consult  almost  any  book  of  college  com- 
position for  examples. 

3.  The  formal  essay.  Bacon's,  Emerson's,  Burke's,  Macaulay's,  are 
examples. 

4.  The  short  story.  This  literary  form  has  not  only  exposition,  but 
description  and  narration.  Dialogue  may  be  introduced,  which  pre- 
sents a  special  problem  of  reading  aloud. 
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You  may  not  be  able  to  have  every  student  read  an  example  of 
every  type.  You  may  elect  to  choose  a  few  types  and  have  all  students 
work  on  these.  See  Chapter  9. 

READING  POETRY  (4  Weeks) 

At  this  time  you  may  introduce  any  of  the  special  problems  of  read- 
ing poetry  not  previously  discussed — principles  growing  out  of  meter, 
rhythm,  figurative  language,  mood,  and  the  like. 

From  a  list  of  the  different  types  of  poetry,  select  for  your  group 
the  types  that  seem  most  promising. 

A  part  of  this  time  may  be  spent  in  choral  reading  (see  page  214). 

SPECIAL  PROJECT  IN  READING 

(4  Weeks)  (Optional) 
A    contest,    special    program,    or    individual    repertoires    may    be 
developed  here.  Assembly  programs  or  programs  for  special  groups 
may  grow  out  of  projects  like  these. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATRE  (1  Week) 
After  so  much  vigorous  performance,  the  class  may  begin  the  unit 
on  dramatics  with  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  theatre  and  some 
of  the  conventions  and  traditions  of  the  stage.  The  Greek  origin  of 
the  drama;  the  miracle  and  mystery  plays,  morality  plays  and  the 
early  comedies;  the  Elizabethan  theatre  of  Jonson,  Marlowe,  and 
Shakespeare;  the  eighteenth  century  theatre  of  Garrick,  Sheridan, 
Goldsmith,  and  Siddons;  the  nineteenth  century  theatre  of  Wilde, 
Pinero,  Jones,  Fitch,  Gillette,  Ibsen,  Gorki,  Belasco,  Stanislavski,  and 
others;  and  the  present-day  contemporary  theatre  all  represent  an 
intensely  fascinating  story.  You  may  use  pictures,  lantern  slides,  and 
stage  models  to  highlight  your  narrative.  Students  may  give  reports, 
draw  floor  plans,  or  make  actual  models  as  their  part  of  the  contri- 
bution. If  you  are  at  home  in  dramatic  literature,  you  may  profitably 
read  samples  of  the  various  styles  so  as  to  make  some  of  the  play- 
wrights come  to  life.  Although  teachers  may  omit  altogether  any  con- 
sideration of  theatre  history,  its  materials  are  so  entertaining  and  in- 
spiring that  the  topic  certainly  deserves  the  modest  week  set  aside  in 
the  present  syllabus. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ACTING  (2  Weeks) 
On  beginning  the  unit  on  acting,  an  exciting  narrative  to  read  to 
the  class  is  Lesson  One  of  Boleslavski's  little  book,  Acting:  The  First 
Six  Lessons.20  Lesson  One  describes  a  situation  in  which  a  high  school 

20.    Theatre  Arts,  1933. 
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girl,  fresh  from  high  school  dramatic  triumphs,  interviews  the  Great 
Director  in  order  to  further  her  career  on  the  stage.  The  girl,  sym- 
pathetically characterized  by  Boleslavski  as  The  Creature,  attempts  to 
give  The  Director  a  sample  of  her  artistic  abilities,  and  does  not  do 
very  well.  Yet  she  seems  to  have  a  genuine  impulse,  so  The  Director 
takes  pity  on  The  Creature,  and  gives  her  further  lessons  in  acting. 
The  subsequent  lessons  may  be  too  involved  for  a  high  school  class, 
but  the  first  lesson  presents  a  situation  with  genuine  charm. 

Dozens  of  simple  experiments  may  be  conducted  to  show  the  class 
how  posture  or  position  alone  can  tell  a  story — without  words  or 
movement.  Have  two  boys  face  each  other,  both  glaring.  Then  have 
one  lower  his  eyes;  immediately  a  different  story  is  told.  Have  two 
girls  face  each  other,  both  glaring;  then  have  one  turn  her  back,  both 
continuing  to  look  stern  and  serious.  This  story  is  different  from  the 
one  told  by  the  two  boys.  Ask  another  student  to  go  to  the  door  and 
listen,  intently,  without  movement;  from  her  posture  the  class  may  be 
able  to  tell  whether  she  hears  her  sweetheart,  a  burglar,  or  a  mouse. 
Boleslavski's  first  lesson,  incidentally,  shows  that  The  Creature  was 
asked  to  reveal  her  acting  ability  by  showing  how  she  would  listen 
to  the  faint  scratching  of  a  mouse. 

After  this  experiment,  progress  to  pantomime:  the  telling  of  a 
story  without  words,  but  with  movement.  Almost  any  high  school 
speech  text  or  college  text  in  acting  contains  suggestions:  a  spectator 
at  a  tennis  game;  a  baseball  pitcher;  a  study  hall  teacher;  a  man  read- 
ing a  newspaper,  and  dozing  off;  a  woman  answering  a  telephone;  a 
girl  awaiting  an  important  date;  a  patient  at  the  dentist's  office.  Give 
the  class  many  suggestions;  let  the  students  act  some  of  them  im- 
promptu; demonstrate  the  importance  of  making  every  movement 
specific.  Pantomime  shows  vividly  the  importance  of  detailed  move- 
ment in  building  plot  and  developing  character. 

If  the  teacher  can  also  impress  the  members  of  the  class  with  basic 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  stage,  his  discipline  problems  will  be 
greatly  minimized  and  he  will  achieve  much  better  results  with  his 
group.  The  class  always  experiences  a  thrilling  moment  when  two  or 
three  young  actors,  unaided  by  makeup,  costume,  or  much  in  the  way 
of  props,  succeeds  in  creating  an  illusion  by  the  magic  of  their  line- 
reading  and  characterization. 

CHARACTERIZATION;  SHORT  SCENES 

(3  Weeks) 
The  problem  in  teaching  dramatics,  as  in  public  speaking,  is  to 
plan  the  daily  program  so  that  as  many  students  can  receive  individual 
help  as  possible.  One-character  scenes  are  helpful  for  this  reason;  if 
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the  scenes  are  not  too  long,  each  member  of  the  class  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  contribute.  Individual  variations  in  stage  business  and 
action  can  be  worked  out. 

The  teacher  should  have  simple  properties  and  a  few  pieces  of 
furniture  as  minimum  equipment.  Modern  school  buildings  often 
contain  a  speech  or  drama  room  provided  with  a  small  stage;  lacking 
formal  equipment,  the  teacher  can  make  use  of  folding  screens, 
tables,  benches,  stools,  a  telephone,  a  buzzer  to  simulate  a  doorbell 
or  a  ringing  telephone,  and  an  arsenal  of  assorted  weapons.  With  this 
much  prompting,  the  imagination  of  the  listeners  will  supply  the  rest. 

At  least  two  methods  are  useful  for  handling  longer  selections.  One 
is  to  take  a  one-act  play  and  cut  it  arbitrarily  into  six  or  eight  scenes. 
A  cast  is  then  selected  for  each  scene.  The  various  casts  present  their 
scenes  in  turn,  thus  forwarding  the  unity  of  the  plot,  though  the  part 
of  each  character  is  taken  by  a  succession  of  individuals.  Teachers 
usually  try  to  find  plays  containing  three  or  four  major  characters  so 
that  each  person  will  have  action  and  lines  while  he  is  on  the  stage. 

Another  possibility,  if  the  play  has  a  small  number  of  characters,  is 
to  assign  the  same  role  to  several  people.  In  the  Quintero  play,  A 
Sunny  Morning,  the  principal  characters  are  an  aged  man  and  wom- 
an, Gonzalo  and  Laura.  As  the  plot  develops  Gonzalo  discovers  that 
Laura  is  his  girlhood  sweetheart,  but  does  not  let  her  know  that  he 
recognizes  her.  Laura  has  meanwhile  discovered  that  Gonzalo  is  her 
faithless  finance  of  years  ago,  but  she  too  does  not  reveal  that  she 
recognizes  him.  Both  parts  offer  intriguing  opportunities  for  line 
reading  and  characterization.  If  the  girls  in  the  class  prepare  the  part 
of  Laura,  and  the  boys  Gonzalo,  various  boy  and  girl  combinations 
can  be  tried  out  during  the  class  hour.  Perhaps  four  or  five  outstand- 
ing couples  will  materialize,  each  giving  its  own  twist  to  the  char- 
acterization. A  Minuet  by  Louis  Parker  is  another  familar  one-act 
play  in  which  most  of  the  action  is  carried  on  by  a  man  and  a  woman; 
in  this  play  the  time  is  the  French  revolution,  the  principal  characters 
are  two  royalists,  and  the  scene  is  a  jail. 

Plays  with  more  than  two  characters  present  new  dramatic  prob- 
lems. Those  that  are  best  by  far  for  classroom  use  are,  again,  those  in 
which  the  roles  are  about  equally  prominent.  The  first  act  of  The 
Romancers  by  Rostand  presents  an  unexpected  variation  of  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  theme.  In  this  play  the  fathers  of  the  hero  and 
heroine  pretend  to  be  bitterly  opposed  to  the  match,  but  in  reality 
strongly  favor  it,  and  evolve  underhanded  maneuvers  to  insure  that 
the  young  couple  actually  falls  in  love.  The  parts  are  simple,  and  the 
opportunities  for  broad  characterization  are  many.  An  even  better 
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play  is  the  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  interlude  in  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  with  such  notorious  characters  as  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  the 
lovers;  Bottom  the  Weaver;  a  character  who  plays  the  part  of  the 
Wall;  and  another  who  portrays  the  Lion.  This  robust  comedy  pro- 
vides rugged  entertainment,  and  has  the  practical  advantage  that 
copies  of  the  play  are  readily  accessible. 

The  teacher-director  may  exercise  great  imagination  in  developing 
these  units.  In  "Pyramus  and  Thisbe"  he  may  conduct  try-outs  for  the 
whole  class,  ending  up  with  four  or  five  people  assigned  to  each  prin- 
cipal role:  five  Lions,  five  Walls,  and  so  on.  As  he  works  out  the 
ludicrous  business  with  one  cast,  the  others  quickly  see  the  possibil- 
ities in  the  comedy.  Eventually  he  may  come  out  with  four  or  five 
complete  fairly  well-rounded  casts. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fun,  two  or  three  days  may  be  spent 
on  stage  makeup.  A  modest  assortment  of  paints,  liners,  and  powders 
can  produce  unusual  results.  If  you  are  not  a  makeup  artist  your  first 
demonstrations  may  not  be  very  convincing,  but  the  important  prob- 
lem is  to  suggest  the  possibilities,  and  let  the  members  of  the  class 
experiment  upon  each  other.  Students  who  have  unusually  artistic 
abilities  will  achieve  striking  results  almost  from  the  first.  One  of  the 
by-products  of  this  activity  is  to  train  students  to  become  better  ob- 
servers of  people:  to  study  facial  expressions  is  alone  an  engrossing 
human  experience. 

THE  1959  SAA  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Teachers  planning  a  basic  course  for  high  school  students  should 
also  consult  the  indispensable  course  of  study  constructed  by  the 
"Speech  in  the  Secondary  School"  Interest  Group  of  the  Speech 
Association  of  America,  and  published  in  the  March,  1959,  Speech 
Teacher.21  The  material  is  planned  for  the  needs  of  a  one-semester 
course,  meeting  daily  for  a  full  class  period.  It  includes  these  units:  I, 
Introduction;  II,  Bodily  Action;  III,  Informal  Speech;  IV,  Voice  and 
Diction;  V,  Listening  and  Speaker-Audience  Relationships;  VI,  Prep- 
aration and  Delivery  of  Talks;  VII,  Parliamentary  Procedure;  VIII, 
Oral  Reading  and  Interpretation;  IX,  Discussion. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXTS 

Standards  to  be  followed  in  choosing  a  text  have  frequently  been 
discussed  and  need  not  be  reviewed  here.  The  text  should  have  an 
acceptable  philosophy:  it  should  have  the  ring  of  authority,  written 

21.  Copies  may  be  secured  from  the  Executive  Secretary,  Speech  Association 
of  America,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  at  20c  each;  orders  of 
ten  or  more,  15c  each. 
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by  teachers  trained  in  the  broad  field  of  speech  who  understand  the 
special  needs  of  high  school  students.  It  should  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  specific  course  for  which  it  is  to  be  adopted:  a  course  with  a 
variety  of  speech  activities  calls  for  a  different  text  than  one  which 
stresses  public  speaking,  for  example,  or  dramatics. 

On  two  criteria  of  selecting  a  textbook  the  teacher  can  be  critical. 
One  is  language.  Scan  the  pages  and  inspect  the  vocabulary:  if  the 
pages  are  dotted  with  difficult  words,  many  of  your  students  will  not 
be  able  to  understand  what  they  are  reading.  Study  the  style:  even 
if  the  words  are  simple  enough,  the  sentences  may  be  cumbersome  or 
dull.  Inspect  the  examples:  see  if  they  are  timely  and  realistic. 

Another  criterion  is  that  of  typographical  appearance:  size  and  style 
of  type,  selection  of  illustrations,  use  of  white  space  in  headings  and 
margins,  and  clearness  and  readability  of  the  page.  Modern  high 
school  texts  have  undergone  a  radical  change  in  the  last  few  years. 
They  use  a  variety  of  type  arrangements  and  headings,  with  illustra- 
tions, sketches,  maps,  cartoons,  graphs,  and  diagrams.  The  pages  have 
a  striking,  dramatic  appearance.  Old  style  texts  used  solid  pages  of 
type,  gingerly  varied  by  a  few  timid  side-headings,  with  few  illustra- 
tions. Choose  a  speech  text  that  not  only  meets  the  usual  standards, 
but  looks  as  interesting  as  a  language,  English,  or  social  studies  book. 

Speech  texts  are  designed  for  about  three  different  kinds  of  classes. 
On  Stage,  Everyone  by  Barnes  and  Sutcliffe  (Macmillan,  1954)  or  The 
Stage  and  the  School  by  Ommanney  and  Ommanney,  Revised  (Har- 
per, 1950)  are  planned  for  semester  or  year  courses  in  dramatics.  They 
are  concerned  with  acting,  theatre  history,  characterization,  projection, 
rehearsing,  production.  Ease  in  Speech,  Third  Edition,  by  Painter 
(Heath,  1954)  is  designed  for  a  semester  or  year  class  in  speech  making. 
It  emphasizes  planning  the  speech,  organizing  ideas,  adapting  to  audi- 
ence, and  the  special  problems  of  informing,  convincing,  impressing, 
and  entertaining.  Speech  for  All  by  Fort  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  1950)  is 
likewise  planned  primarily  for  public  speaking  courses,  though  it  has 
chapters  on  dramatics  and  speech  correction. 

The  teacher  interested  in  selecting  a  book  for  a  course  embracing 
a  variety  of  activities  has  several  texts  to  select  from.  The  New  Amer- 
ican Speech  by  Hedde  and  Brigance,  new  edition  (Lippincott,  1957), 
Speaking  and  Listening  by  Weaver,  Borchers,  and  Smith  (Prentice- 
Hall,  1956),  and  Speech:  A  High  School  Course,  Revised,  by  Sarett, 
Foster,  and  McBurney  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1956),  have  had  a  wide  fol- 
lowing among  high  school  teachers.  The  Heddc-Brigance  book  has 
these  sections:  every  day  speech,  fundamentals,  public  speaking,  in- 
terpretation, and  dramatics.  Its  publishing  history  covers  four  previous 
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editions.  The  Weaver-Borchers  book  covers  a  wide  range  of  activities, 
giving  primary  attention  to  fundamental  processes  and  to  many  types 
of  informal  speaking.  It  is  also  useful  for  various  kinds  of  integrated 
courses.  The  Sarett-Foster-McBurney  book  has  one  section  on  speech 
composition,  and  one  on  public  speech;  it  contains  a  section  on  voice, 
diction,  and  action;  another  section  discusses  choric  speech,  dramatics, 
and  radio. 

Other  books  are  Griffith,  Nelson,  and  Stasheff,  Your  Speech  (Har- 
court,  Brace,  1955);  Masten  and  Pflaum,  Speech  for  You  (Row,  Peter- 
son, 1955);  Adams  and  Pollock,  Speak  Up!  (Macmillan,  1956),  Nelson 
and  Atkinson,  Speech  and  Your  Personality  (Sanborn,  1955). 

Before  adopting  a  text  you  may  find  it  helpful  to  make  a  tabulation 
of  the  topics  discussed  by  the  books  under  consideration.  The  list  may 
include  conversation,  interviewing,  discussion,  debating,  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  preparing  a  speech,  delivering  the  speech,  using  the 
voice,  articulation,  pronunciation,  reading  aloud,  story-telling,  choral 
reading,  declaiming,  theatre  history,  acting,  directing,  producing, 
playwriting,  puppetry,  radio  and  TV  speaking.  Of  special  importance 
will  be  those  topics  you  plan  to  teach  in  your  own  course.  Your  tab- 
ulation will  give  you  a  quantitative  view  of  each  text. 

The  best  guides  to  new  books  are  review  sections  of  publications 
like  the  Speech  Teacher,  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  the  Edu- 
cational Theatre  Journal,  the  Journal  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Dis- 
orders, and  the  regional  publications.  Whenever  a  new  book  appears 
the  editors  of  these  journals  assign  it  for  review  to  a  competent  per- 
son, who  writes  an  analysis  of  its  strong  and  weak  points.  If  you 
follow  the  book  reviews  you  will  keep  informed  about  new  titles. 

MAKING  A  LESSON  PLAN 

A  teacher  should  make  some  kind  of  plan  for  every  class,  setting 
forth  the  purposes  to  be  accomplished,  the  procedure  to  be  followed, 
and  the  assignment  for  next  time.  The  plan  may  refer  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  unit,  the  specific  aims  for  the  day,  and  may  mention 
ways  of  appraising  the  achievements  of  the  students.  For  some  class 
periods  the  plan  may  be  brief,  perhaps  only  a  mental  outline;  for 
others  it  will  be  detailed. 

The  lesson  plan  below  is  purposely  constructed  in  detail.  An  ex- 
perienced teacher  with  a  strong  background  in  this  particular  field 
would  need  a  week's  time  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  ideas 
suggested.  By  example  and  question,  he  could  spark  a  lively  discussion 
of  the  importance  of  language  and  specific  instance.  A  beginner  would 
cover  the  plan  more  rapidly;  he  might  need  all  this  material  to  see 
him  safely  through  a  single  class  period. 
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A  Unit  in  Speech  Making  (October) 

General  purposes  of  the  unit:  To  improve  the  student  in  such 
fundamental  processes  as  voice,  articulation,  language,  and  bodily 
action.  To  improve  personality,  with  special  reference  to  self-confi- 
dence, self-assurance,  intellectual  alertness,  sense  of  humor,  adaptation 
to  others.  To  teach  improved  ways  of  choosing  a  topic,  gathering  ma- 
terial, organizing  ideas,  adapting  to  audiences,  and  delivering  the 
speech.  To  show  how  both  as  speaker  and  listener  he  may  become 
a  better  member  of  a  democratic  society.22 

Plan  for  a  Single  Class  Hour 

Specific  purpose:  To  show  each  student  how  speeches  can  be  made 
more  interesting  and  significant  through  the  use  of  standard  reference 
works. 

Procedure:  Bring  to  class  copies  of  World  Almanac,  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary of  Synonyms,  Stevenson's  Home  Book  of  Quotations,  Roget's 
Thesaurus,  and  a  dictionary,  such  as  Webster's  or  Funk  and  Wagnall's. 
Illustrate  the  use  of  these  works  with  examples  such  as  the  following: 

World  Almanac:  Since  this  is  baseball  season,  show  how  this  book 
could  be  used  for  material  for  a  speech  about  the  world  series.  Read 
the  figures  showing  how  the  total  gate  receipts  and  other  income  is 
divided  among  the  players,  the  leagues,  and  the  commissioner.  A 
player  on  the  world  championship  team  (for  example)  receives  $8,759 
whereas  one  on  the  runner-up  team  receives  $5,896.  Read  other  statis- 
tics, such  as  the  various  batting  and  hitting  records.  Show  how  figures 
may  be  used  in  speeches. 

Show  how  much  more  convincing  it  is  to  say  "Babe  Ruth's  life- 
time home  run  record  of  7 14,  or  his  record  of  knocking  60  home  runs 
in  1927,  has  never  been  equalled,"  than  simply  to  say,  "Babe  Ruth 
knocked  more  home  runs  in  one  year  than  any  one  ever  has,  and 
more  home  runs  in  his  lifetime  than  any  one  ever  has."  Better  still, 
use  exact  figures  and  then  interpret  them,  using  comparison,  contrast, 
or  other  method. 

Show  other  uses  of  the  Almanac:  for  example,  any  student  interested 
in  going  to  college  can  learn  the  size  and  other  select  facts  about  any 
institution  of  higher  learning. in   the  country. 

22.  This  unit  is  amplified  at  greater  length  than  a  busy  teacher,  even  a  be- 
ginner, would  develop  it.  The  plan  of  an  experienced  teacher  would  be  much 
more  brief:  a  group  of  books  brought  to  class,  with  examples  selected  that  were 
compelling,  foreful,  and  easily-grasped.  In  connection  with  this  particular  unit, 
see  the  discussion  in  Chapter  7. 
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Webster's  Dictionary  of  Synonyms:  Show  how  the  book  distinguishes 
among  the  meanings  of  words  like  the  following: 

buy,  purchase 

change,  alter,  vary}  modify 

copy,  imitate,  mimic,  ape,  mock 

faithful,  loyal,  true,  steadfast 

ignorant,   illiterate,  uneducated 

lift,  raise,  rear,  elevate,  hoist,  heave,  boost 

offense,  sin,  vice,  scandal 

ration,  allowance,  dole,  pittance 

serious,  solemn,  sober,  earnest 

tend,  attend,  mind,  watch 

Roget's  Thesaurus:  Show  how  this  work  may  be  used  to  teach  a 
student  to  employ  a  greater  variety  of  interesting  words. 

Instead  of  wonderful,  say:  wondrous,  surprising,  unexpected,  aston- 
ishing, amazing,  admirable,  fascinating,  astounding,  startling,  dazzling, 
striking,  electrifying,  stunning,  stupefying,  petrifying,  confounding,  be- 
wildering, flabbergasting,  staggering,  breath-taking,  unheard  of,  in- 
credible, unimaginable,  overwhelming. 

Instead  of  a  plan,  you  may  have  a:  scheme,  design,  project,  proposal, 
proposition,  suggestion,  resolution,  motion,  system,  organization, 
germ,  forecast,  program,  bill  of  fare,  base  of  operations,  platform, 
plank,  policy,  contrivance,  stratagem,  alternative,  master  stroke,  stroke 
of  policy,  bright  thought  or  idea,  counterplot. 

Instead  of  news,  you  may  have:  information,  report,  story,  yarn, 
copy,  filler,  intelligence,  tidings,  word,  advice,  message,  communica- 
tion, bulletin,  rumor,  hearsay,  cry,  buzz,  town  talk,  topic  of  the  day. 

Instead  of  telling,  you  may:  disclose,  discover,  lift  up  the  veil,  break 
the  seal,  lay  open,  lay  bare,  bring  to  light,  make  evident,  divulge, 
reveal,  let  into  the  secret,  breathe,  utter,  blab,  preach,  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag,  tell  tales,  come  out  with,  whisper  about,  make  public, 
break  the  news. 

Stevenson's  Home  Book  of  Quotations:  Recall  speeches  of  half  a 
dozen  members  of  the  class,  and  show  how  they  might  have  used 
quotations  from  Stevenson  or  other  sources  to  make  their  speeches 
more  distinctive.  Discuss  the  importance  of  good  sense  and  good 
taste  in  selecting  quotations.  Type  short  quotations  on  cards;  let 
members  of  the  class  practice  reading  them,  demonstrating  that  a 
speaker  can  maintain  good  communication  and  eye  contact  even 
though  reading  a  quotation.  Raise  the  question  of  whether  quotations 
should  be  memorized  or  read. 
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Dictionary:  Ask  the  class  to  name  which  of  the  following  kinds  of 
information  can  be  found  in  a  good  dictionary: 

1.  Spelling  of  a  word 

2.  Pronunciation 

3.  History  of  the  word,  or  etymology 

4.  Whether  or  not  the  word  is  hyphenated 

5.  Occasionally,  a  picture  illustrating  the  word 

6.  Proper  names,  like  Sioux  or  Thespian 

7.  Dates  of  birth  and  death  of  famous  men  and  women 

8.  Pronunciation  of  names  of  famous  men  and  women 

9.  Pronunciation  of  well-known  places 

10.  Definitions  of  technical  or  scientific  terms 

11.  This  city  and  its  population 

Many  dictionaries  will  contain  all  of  the  foregoing  information, 
even  many  technical  and  scientific  words.  Your  home  town  may  even 
be  listed  unless  its  population  is  less  than  5,000. 

Assignment  for  next  time:  Go  to  the  library  and  find  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

1.  For  what  is  Walter  Reed  noted?  Walter  Johnson?  Walter 
Raleigh? 

2.  What  are  the  dates  of  King  Charles  I  of  England?  King  Charles 
I  of  Austria?  King  Charles  I  of  Hungary? 

3.  In  what  year  was  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  fought?  In  what  year 
was  the  Massacre  of  Peterloo? 

4.  Give  the  distance  for  the  world  ski  jump,  the  world  record 
javelin  throw,  the  world  record  discus  throw. 

5.  Name  the  world  heavyweight  boxing  champions  after  Jack 
Dempsey's  defeat  in  1926. 

Evaluation  of  the  outcome:  In  succeeding  rounds  of  speeches,  call 
special  attention  to  specific  facts,  interesting  use  of  language,  and 
other  details  as  discussed  today. 

A  FINAL  WORD 

Two  ideas  may  be  presented  by  way  of  final  admonition.  Keep 
your  philosophy  of  aims  and  purposes  always  in  the  foreground; 
through  them  you  unify  the  course.  If  you  agree  that  it  is  important 
to  strengthen  the  personal  resources  of  the  individual  and  help  him 
become  a  better  individual  and  citizen,  let  those  goals  motivate  your 
reading.  If  you  want  to  improve  his  ability  to  communicate,  keep 
that  thought  also  in  mind.  Finally,  after  you  construct  a  syllabus, 
do  not  become  enslaved  by  it.  Do  not  be  too  concerned  if  you  cannot 
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achieve  all  you  had  planned.  A  syllabus  represents  a  grand  strategy 
for  the  course;  tactical  procedures  have  to  be  altered  to  suit  the  prog- 
ress of  the  class.  The  overriding  advantage  of  a  syllabus  is  that  it  can 
be  constructed  in  leisure;  after  a  school  year  gets  under  way,  event 
follows  event  with  such  rapidity  that  a  teacher  finds  it  difficult  to 
regain  the  same  sort  of  perspective. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  A  practical  assignment  is  to  prepare  a  syllabus  for  one  or  more  units  of 
a  course.  Preliminary  study  and  locating  of  materials  will  help  the  prospective 
teacher  do  a  better  job  when  he  begins  his  actual  teaching. 

2.  Collect  sample  courses  of  study  from  state  departments  of  education.  See 
the  list  given  below. 

3.  Do  the  same  for  requirements  for  certifying  teachers  of  speech.  Write  two 
or  three  state  departments  of  education,  asking  for  a  leaflet  setting  forth  the  re- 
quirements for  a  teacher  of  speech.  Arrange  the  class  collection  into  an  exhibit 
which  all  can  study. 

4.  Teachers  using  this  book  as  a  textbook  in  a  speech  education  course  may 
assign  projects  like  the  following: 

Investigate  opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  speech,  dramatic  art,  speech 
pathology,  etc.  Collect  bulletins  from  representative  schools  offering  the  doctorate 
or  the  master's  degree  (see  Appendix  C).  Find  out  what  fellowships  or  scholarships 
may  be  available  in  your  own  institution,  or  in  nearby  schools.  Learn  about 
Fulbright  awards  to  graduates  (write  the  Executive  Secretary,  Conference  Board 
of  Associated  Research  Councils,  2101  Constitution  Avenue,  Washington  25,  D.  C). 

Make  a  list  of  high  schools  in  which  you  might  like  to  teach.  Write  the  super- 
intendent of  that  high  school  a  letter  in  which  you  indicate  that  your  class  is 
reviewing  salaries,  and  ask  him  for  the  schedule  now  in  effect  in  his  school  system. 
Most  school  boards  have  these  prepared  on  mimeographed  sheets.  My  students 
have  found  it  helpful  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  financial  side  of  teaching, 
and  the  schedules  your  class  collects  will  supplement  the  material  to  be  found  in 
Chapter  18. 

Make  a  collection  of  materials  necessary  for  a  director  of  debating,  or  a 
director  of  dramatics.  Secure  copies  of  debate  handbooks  and  other  aids.  Write 
for  copies  of  play  catalogs  from  two  or  three  of  the  leading  publishers.  (See 
Appendix  D.)  These  materials  will  contribute  to  a  realistic  discussion  of  these 
extracurricular  activities. 

Questions  for  Classroom  Discussion 

1.  In  these  days  when  the  entire  curriculum  is  under  scrutiny,  how  can  you 
justify  speech  training?  Do  you  see  in  the  high  school  speech  course  opportunities 
for  intellectual  stimulation  or  cultural  growth? 

2.  More  specifically,  how  would  you  compare  the  mental  activity  involved 
in  algebra  with  that  involved  in  preparing  a  speech?  how  does  training  in  scientific 
method  compare  with  constructing  a  debate  brief?  how  would  you  compare  the 
study  of  literature  in  an  English  class  with  the  study  of  literature  for  oral  presenta- 
tion? or  for  presentation  on  the  stage? 
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3.  In  what  ways  does  training  in  speech  help  a  student  become  a  better 
business  or  professional  man?  or  a  better  citizen?  a  better  student  in  other  courses? 
Conversely,  how  does  a  strong  background  in  science,  social  studies,  and  the 
humanities  help  a  student  in  the  speech  class? 

4.  Would  you  like  the  curriculum  better  if  it  were  all  science?  all  social 
studies?  all  foreign  languages?  all  "solids"?  all  speech? 

5.  Discuss:  "The  real  frill  in  education  is  the  poor  teacher  of  any  subject.  The 
real  asset  is  the  good  teacher — of  any  subject." 

6.  How  can  each  of  the  customary  units  taught  in  the  high  school  be 
upgraded  intellectually  and  culturally?  What  will  be  the  result  of  these  units  are 
weakened  intellectually,  imaginatively,  and  creatively? 

REFERENCES 

State  Courses  of  Study 

California:  No  state  course  of  study.  Elementary  school  courses  of  study  are 
prescribed  by  city  and  county  boards  of  education.  Secondary  school  courses  of 
study  are  prescribed  by  governing  boards  of  local  school  districts.  These  publica- 
tions are  available:  Speech  Correction  in  the  Elementary  School,  Vol.  XVII,  Bul- 
letin No.  1,  1948,  .25;  English  Language  Arts  in  the  California  Public  High 
Schools,  Vol.  XXVI,  Bulletin  No.  7,  1957,  .35;  and  various  bulletins  in  special  edu- 
cation, including  Informatioji  for  Parents  of  Cerebral  Palsied  Children,  1948,  .25; 
Handbook  of  Information  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  1947,  .50.  Order  from  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Textbooks  and  Publications, 
Sacramento  14. 

Florida:  Bulletin  34A,  A  Guide  to  Teaching  Speech  in  Florida  Secondary 
Schools,  revised  1954,  .55.  Order  from:  State  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee. 

Hawaii:  No  course  of  study  in  speech.  The  speech-hearing  supervisor  writes 
(1959):  "Speech  is  an  integral  part  of  our  Language  Arts  program  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  secondary  level  speech  program  is  in  the  process  of  being  revised." 
A  course  of  study  entitled  "Language  Arts"  is  available.  Write:  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Honolulu. 

Iowa:  Communication  series,  Speech,  Iowa  Secondary  Schools,  January,  1949. 
Contains:  "A  Course  of  Study  in  Discussion  and  Debate,"  "A  Course  of  Study  in 
Interpretation  and  Drama."  Write:  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Des  Moines. 

Kentucky:  No  state  course  of  study.  The  director  of  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Services  writes:  "We  are  placing  additional  emphasis  on  this  area  in  our 
revised  State  Program  of  Studies." 

Louisiana:  See  Bulletin  881,  Basic  Assumptions,  Supported  by  Suggestions,  Fot 
Language  Learning,  1958,  .30.  Includes  brief  discussions  of  "The  Listening  Pro- 
gram," "The  Speaking  Program,"  "The  Reading  Program,"  "The  Writing  Pro- 
gram." Order  from:  Department  of  Education,  Baton  Rouge  4. 

Michigan:  See  the  five  Curriculum  Guides:  "Drama,"  "Interpretation,"  "Dis- 
cussion Debate,"  "Intermediate  School,"  "Basic  Speech  for  High  Schools,"  pub- 
lished in  1959  by  the  Michigan  Speech  Association,  3501  Administration  Building, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  .35  each.  Each  booklet  is  intended  for  a  full 
semester,  and  contains  bibliography,  course  objectives,  activities,  teaching  pro- 
cedures, audio-visual  materials. 

Mississippi:  See:  A  Suggested  Program  of  Oral  Communication  for  Mississippi 
Schools,  and  Communication  Series:  English,  Grades  y-12.  The  latter  bulletin  has 
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chapters  on  "Speaking"  and  "Listening."  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Jackson. 

Missouri:  See:  A  Guide  for  Language  Arts,  Grades  7-8-9.  Includes  speaking, 
listening,  thinking.  The  Director  of  Curriculum  also  writes:  "Our  Speech  Guide 
will  be  completed  and  ready  for  distribution  some  time  during  i960."  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Jefferson  City. 

Montana:  See  the  tentative  outline  for  A  Study  Guide  in  English:  Grades  9 
and  12.  Written  by  the  State  Committee  on  the  Curriculum  in  English.  The  sec- 
tion for  each  of  the  four  grades  contains  five  or  six  pages  of  outline  material  in 
speech.  Write  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Helena. 

Nevada:  The  Curriculum  Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  writes: 
"We  are  working  on  a  new  high  school  course  of  study  and  will  probably  have 
the  speech  section  finished  some  time  during  i960."  The  Department  is  located  in 
Carson  City. 

New  Hampshire:  The  Director  of  Secondary  School  Services  writes  (1959): 
"We  are  conducting  an  invitational  workshop  to  start  revision  of  our  state  lan- 
guage arts  guide,  which  will  probably  produce  a  bulletin  on  speech  for  New 
Hampshire  schools."  Write  Department  of  Education,   Concord. 

New  Mexico:  See  Speech  and  Drama:  Tentative  Guide  for  High  School 
Teachers,  Bulletin  No.  14,  1951.  $1.25.  Order  from:  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Santa  Fe.    This  useful  publication  is  cited  elsewhere  in  this  text. 

New  York:  No  state  course  of  study.  The  Syllabus  in  English,  Grades  7  to  12, 
contains  a  section  on  oral  English.  This  bulletin,  originally  issued  in  1935,  was 
reprinted  in  1950.  See  also  English-Speech  Language  Arts  for  Senior  High  Schools, 
Curriculum  Bulletin  1955-56  Series,  No.  12,  1956,  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Exceptionally  good  discussion  of  basic  principles  proportioned  with 
objectives  and  centers  of  study.  A  useful  bulletin,  "Audio-visual  Aids  for  Teach- 
ing Speech,"  is  available  for  15c.  Write  the  Department  at  Albany. 

North  Dakota:  No  state  course  of  study.  A  Speech  Handbook  for  Teachers, 
.25.  See  English  Language  Arts  Course  of  Study,  1953.  Order  from:  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Bismarck. 

Oklahoma:  The  Director  of  Curriculum  writes  that  the  State  Department  of 
Education  has  no  materials  on  speech,  but  is  planning  to  develop  some  guides. 
For  information  write  Oklahoma  Curriculum  Improvement  Commission,  Oklahoma 
City  5. 

Oregon:  The  Director  of  Curriculum  and  Publications  writes  that  no  separate 
course  of  study  in  speech  is  as  yet  developed,  but  that  the  Department  plans  at 
some  time  in  the  future  to  develop  a  curriculum  guide  for  speech  courses  at  the 
junior  high  and  secondary  levels.  Write  the  Department  of  Education  at  Salem. 

South  Dakota:  See  the  series  of  bulletins  on  Language  Arts  for  Secondary 
Schools,  1947,  Bulletin  8C  is  the  most  useful  for  the  teacher  of  speech.  The 
Secondary  School  Supervisor  writes  that  the  Department  is  contemplating  revising 
the  Language  Arts  material.  Write  the  Department  at  Pierre. 

Texas:  The  Teaching  of  Speech  in  the  High  Schools  of  Texas,  now  out  of 
print. 

Vermont:  New  bulletins  on  Language  Arts  in  Vermont  Elementary  Schools  and 
Language  Arts  in  Vermont  Secondary  Schools  are  in  process  of  publication.  For 
information  write  the  Division  of  Instruction,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Montpelier. 
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Washington:  The  Supervisor  of  Curriculum  Guides  and  Courses  of  Study 
writes  that  the  Curriculum  Committee  is  working  on  Speech  for  the  regular  12th 
grade  program.  For  information  write  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Olympia. 

Wisconsin:  Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  18,  1948,  "Basic  Considerations  in  a 
Functional  Speech  Program,"  is  unusual  and  interesting.  Its  38  pages  consist  mostly 
of  pictures  with  apt  commentary.  The  State  Curriculum  Coordinator  writes  that 
single  copies  of  this  bulletin  will  be  supplied  to  schools  without  cost.  (The 
"Choral  Speaking"  bulletin  is  out  of  print.)  Order  from:  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Madison  2. 

Speech   Programs 

Blyton,  Gifford,  "Speech  Education  in  Kentucky,"  Kentucky  School  Journal, 
September,  1950.  Outlines  a  state  program  of  speech  education. 

Eisenstadt,  Arthur  A.,  "The  Role  of  Speech  in  the  New  Jersey  School  Pro- 
gram," Speech  Teacher,  November,  1956. 

Eisenstadt,  Arthur  A.  and  Ruth  G.  Arnold,  "Speech  Education  in  New  Jersey: 
A  Statewide  Survey,"  Speech   Teacher,  September,   1957. 

Fox,  Wayne  O.  and  Thorrel  B.  Fest,  "The  Status  of  Speech  in  Western 
Junior  Colleges,"  Speech  Teacher,  September,  1952. 

Kenner,  Freda,  "Speech  in  Messick  High  School,"  Speech   Teacher,  November, 
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McNess,  Wilma,  "A  Orientation  Course  in  Creative  Skills  for  First  Year  Junior 

High    School    Students,"   Speech    Teacher,   November,    1952. 

Oliver,  Robert  T.,  "Speech  Teaching  Around  the  World:  I.  An  Initial  Sur- 
vey," Speech  Teacher,  March,  1956.  "II.  A  Cooperative  Enterprise,"  Speech  Teacher, 
September,  1956. 

Padrow,  Ben,  "Speech  Education  in  the  California  Junior  College,"  Speech 
Teacher,  January,   1959. 

Padrow,  Ben,  "Speech  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Oregon,"  Western 
Speech,  January,  1955. 

Ramberg,  Vivian  L.,  "Speech  in  Battle  Lake  High  School,"  Speech  Teacher, 
November,   1957. 

Reid,  Ronald  A.  and  Raymond  A.  Roberts,  "A  Survey  of  Fundamentals  of 
Speech  Courses  in  Missouri  High  Schools,"  Speech  Teacher,  November,   1958. 

Simonson,  Solomon,  "The  Progress  of  a  Speech  Curriculum:  An  Experiment 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Fredonia,"  Speech  Teacher,  January,   1958. 

Speech  Education  for  All  American  Youth;  the  January,  1948,  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary -School  Principals.  This  is  the 
important  reference  cited  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter.  Single  copies  now  out 
of  print  but  on  file  as  a  bound  volume  in  most  university  libraries. 

Whitworth,  Oretha  J.,  "Speech  in  Amarillo  High  School,"  Speech  Teacher, 
November,  1957. 

Young,  William  E.,  "The  Teaching  of  Speech  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New 
York,"  Speech  Teacher,  September,  1953. 

Speech   and   Other  Subjects;  Elementary   School 
Borchers,  Gladys  L.,  "Experiment  in  High  School  Speech  Teaching,"  Quarterly 
Journal   of  Speech,   October,    1946.   Reports   an   experiment    to    determine   whether 
speech  can  be  taught  more  satisfactorily  as  a  combination  or  as  a  separate  course. 
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Davidson,  Donald,  "Grammar  and  Rhetoric:  The  Teacher's  Problem,"  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Speech,  December,   1953. 

Granfield,  Geraldine,  "The  Integration  of  Speech  with  English  in  the  High 
School  Curriculum,"  Speech   Teacher,  March,   1953. 

Kosh,  Zelda  Horner,  "Helping  Children  Develop  Effective  Oral  Communica- 
tion," Speech   Teacher,  March,   1957. 

Ogilvie,  Mardel,  "Creative  Speech  Experiences  in  the  Elementary  Schools," 
Speech    Teacher,  January,    1958. 

Ogilvie,  Mardel,  "Oral  Communication  in  Elementary  School  Living,"  Speech 
Teacher,  January,  1957. 

Ogilvie,  Mardel,  John  J.  Pruis,  and  Elise  Hahn,  "Bibliography  of  Speech  in 
the  Elementary  School,"  Speech   Teacher,  November,  1953. 

Parsteck,  Bennett  J.,  "Speech  at  the  Core  of  the  Core  Curriculum,"  Speech 
Teacher,  November,   1953. 

Phelps,  Waldo  W.  and  Martin  P.  Andersen,  "A  Survey  of  Speech  Activities  in 
Secondary  School  Social  Science  Classes,"  Speech  Teacher,  September,  1955.  And 
see  also  articles  by  these  authors  and  others  at  the  end  of  Chapter  g,  "Discussion." 

Roberts,  Rowena  H.,  "Speech  Through  Correlation,"  Speech  Teacher,  Novem- 
ber, 1957.  Correlation  of  speech  and  other  classes  at  Colorado  Springs  High  School. 

Smith,  Dora  V.,  "A  Curriculum  in  the  Language  Arts  for  Life  Today,"  English 
Journal,  February,  1951. 

"Symposium  on  Teaching  Speech,"  Western  Speech,  Summer,  1957.  Introduc- 
tion, Waldo  W.  Phelps.  "Speech  in  the  Primary  Grades,"  Helen  S.  Grayum. 
"Speech  in  the  Sixth  Grade,"  Betty  Dobkin.  "Speech  and  English  in  the  Junior 
High  School,"  Jerry  Craycroft.  "Speech  in  the  History  Class,"  L.  Day  Hanks. 

Wells,  Charlotte  G.,  "Speech  in  the  Full  School  Program,"  Elementary  English, 
April,   1951. 

General  Discussion;  Voice  and  Articulation;  Speech  Making; 
Parliamentary  Law;  Discussion  and  Debate 

Anderson,  Jeanette  O.  and  Giles  W.  Gray,  "Voice  and  Articulation  Improve- 
ment," Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals, 
November,  1945. 

Ashbaugh,  Kraid  L.  "Teaching  the  Art  of  Conversation,"  Speech  Teacher, 
March,  1957. 

Barnard,  Raymond  PL,  "A  Non-Credit  Course  in  Business  and  Professional 
Speaking,"  Speech   Teacher,  January,  1953. 

Bedichek,  Roy,  and  F.  L.  Winship,  The  Speech  Teacher  and  Competition, 
Austin,  University  of  Texas,   1941. 

Carr,  Marjory  W..  "The  High  School  Speech  Course,"  Western  Speech,  Sum- 
mer, 1957. 

Foley,  Louis,  "Textbooks  Plus  the  Teacher's  Voice,"  Journal  of  Education, 
October,   1950. 

Gehring,  Mary  Louise,  "The  High  School  Oration:  Fundamentals,"  Speech 
Teacher,  March,  1953. 

Hedde,  Wilhelmina  G.,  "The  Use  of  Discussion  in  the  High  School  Speech 
Course,"  Southern  Speech  Journal,  January,  1949.  How  training  may  be  usefully 
included  in  the  high  school  speech  course. 

Hettinger,  Esther,  "Speech   in   the  High  School,"    Western   Speech,  Fall,    1957. 
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Konigsberg,  Evelyn,  "Making  Drill  Functional,"  Speech   Teacher,  March.   1952. 

McNess,  Wilma,  "An  Orientation  Course  in  Creative  Skills  for  First  Year 
Junior  High  School  Students,"  Speech  Teacher,  November,  1952.  An  imaginative, 
yet  practical,  outline  of  assignments  and  activities  for  junior  high  students. 

Nelson,   Oliver  W.,  "Speech   in   the  Secondary  School,"    Western   Speech,   Fall, 

1957- 

Nichols,  Ralph  G.,  "Material  for  Courses  in  Communication,"  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Speech,  December,  1952. 

O'Brien,  Joseph  F.,  "Henry  M.  Robert  as  a  Presiding  Officer,"  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech,  April,  1956.  Background  reading  about  the  old  general  whose 
work  on  parliamentary  procedure  "has  outsold  Tarzan  of  the  Apes,  Mrs.  Wiggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch,  and  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy." 

Painter,  Margaret,  "Improving  Methods  of  Teaching  Speech,"  English 
Journal,  March,  1948.  Reexamines  methods  used  by  high  school  teachers  in  teach- 
ing speech. 

Phelps,  Waldo  W.,  "Organization  of  the  High  School  Speech  Program," 
Southern  Speech  Journal,  Spring,  1955. 

Phelps,  Waldo  W.,  "The  Panel-Forum  as  a  First  Assignment  in  the  Secondary 
School  Speech  Fundamentals  Class,"  Speech  Teacher,  September,  1952.  Specific  help 
with  a  specific  assignment. 

Reeves,  J.  Walter,  Parliamentary  Procedure,  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath,  1931.  A 
clear  explanation  for  the  beginner.  Other  books  on  parliamentary  procedure  are 
listed  under  footnote  7  in  this  chapter. 

Reid,  Melba,  "Speech  in  an  Orientation  Course  for  the  Ninth  Grade,"  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech,  February,  1947.  Helpful  and  specific  suggestions  for  the  ninth- 
grade  course. 

Robinson,  Karl  F.,  and  C.  Cordelia  Brong,  "Some  Suggested  Units  on  Voice  and 
Articulation  for  Secondary  Schools,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  February,  1947. 
Four  units  outlined,  with  a  short  bibliography. 

Robinson,  Karl  F.,  and  John  Keltner,  "Suggested  Units  in  Discussion  and  De- 
bate for  Secondary  Schools,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  December,  1946.  Outlines 
five  units,  with  a  short  bibliography. 

Seabury,  Hugh  F.,  "Objectives  and  Scope  of  the  Fundamentals  Course  in 
Speech  in  the  High  School,"  Speech  Teacher,  March,  1954.  Unit  headings:  1. 
Oral  interpretation  of  prose;  2.  Explanatory  speeches  with  visual  aids;  3.  Phonetics, 
diacritical  marks,  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  articulation;  4.  Informatory  and  ex- 
planatory speeches  on  speech  content;  5.  Oral  interpretation  of  poetry;  6.  Discus- 
sion; 7.  Parliamentary  procedure;  8.  Radio  plays;  9.  Individual  and  group  pan- 
tomimes; 10.  One-act  play  unit;  11.  Extemporaneous  speeches  on  topics  from  Time, 
News-Week,  and  American   Observer;   12.  Argumentative  speeches. 

Secondary  School  Interest  Group,  "Fundamentals  of  Speech:  A  Basic  Course 
for  High  Schools,"  Speech  Teacher,  March,  1959.  One  of  the  active  Interest  Groups 
of  the  Speech  Association  of  America  has  produced  this  careful  study  of  the  con- 
tent and  scope  of  the  basic  high  school  speech  course. 

Interpretation,  Drama 

Bierman,  Judah,  James  Hart,  and  Stanley  Johnson,  The  Dramatic  Experience, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1958.  Useful  approach  for  interpreter 
or  actor  to  the  study  of  plays.  Texts,  with  commentary,  of  The  Desperate  Hours, 
Everyman,   Abe    Lincoln    in    Illinois,   The    Wild    Duck,   The    Time   of   Your    Life, 
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Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  Twelfth  Night,  Oedipus  Rex,  Othello,  Blood  Wedding, 
Death  of  a  Salesman. 

Boffo,  Opal  W.,  "The  High  School  Dramatic  Director,"  Educational  Theatre 
Journal,  May,  1951.  Reports  a  master's  thesis  surveying  the  training,  activities,  and 
remuneration  of  367  high  school  directors  of  drama  in  northeastern  Ohio.  Con- 
cludes with  an  interesting  picture  of  the  "average"  director. 

Committee  of  the  American  Educational  Theatre  Association,  "Dramatics  in 
the  Secondary  School,"  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals,  December,  1949.  Practical  and  helpful  materials. 

Evans,  Dina  R.,  Marian  L.  Stuart,  Blanford  Jennings,  Eugene  C.  Davis, 
"Dramatics,"  a  series  of  articles  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals,  January,    1948. 

Friederich,  Willard  J.,  The  High  School  Drama  Course,  Cincinnati,  The  Na- 
tional Thespian  Society,  1956.  A  new  syllabus  for  the  high  school  drama  course. 

Garrison,  Geraldine,  "Bibliography  of  Choral  Speaking  in  the  Elementary 
School,"  Speech  Teacher,  March,  1954.  Selected  and  annotated;  in  every  way, 
invaluable. 

Gullan,  Marjorie,  The  Speech  Choir,  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1937. 

Keppie,  Elizabeth,  Conrad  F.  Wedbcrg,  and  Miriam  Keslar,  Speech  Improve- 
ment Through  Choral  Speaking,  Magnolia,  Mass.,  The  Expression  Company. 

Konigsberg,  Evelyn,  "Outline  Course  of  Study  in  Dramatics,"  Speech 
Teacher,  January,  1955.  Suggests  ten  units  for  a  one-year,  highschool  course:  I. 
Exploring  the  field;  II.  The  play;  III.  Preparing  the  Student  Actor;  IV.  Preparing 
the  student  director;  V.  Training  the  stage  technician;  VI.  Costuming  the  play; 
VII.  Training  in  stage  make-up;  VIII.  Training  the  audience;  IX.  The  perform- 
ance; X.  History  of  the  theatre.  With  references. 

Ogilvie,  Mardel,  Speech  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1954. 

Rasmussen,  Carrie,  Choral  Speaking  for  Speech  Improvement,  Magnolia,  Mass., 
The  Expression  Company. 

Viola,  Ann,  "Drama  With  and  For  Children:  An  Interpretation  of  Terms," 
Speech  Teacher,  November,  1956. 

Note.  For  additional  titles  in  interpretation,  see  the  list  at  the  end  of  Chap- 
ter 10.  For  additional  titles  in  drama,  see  the  list  at  the  end  of  Chapter  14. 

High   School   Texts 

Adams,  Harlan  M.  and  Thomas  C.  Pollock,  Speak  Up,  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1956. 

Barnes,  Grace,  and  M.  J.  Sutcliffe,  On  Stage,  Everyone,  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1954. 

Borchers,  Gladys  Louise,  Living  Speech,  Rev.  Ed.,  New  York,  Harper  and 
Brothers,   1949. 

Craig,  Alice,  The  Junior  Speech  Arts,  Rev.  Ed.,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1940. 

Craig,  Alice,  The  Speech  Arts,  Second  Revised  Edition,  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,    1941. 

Elson,  A.  F.  and  Alberta  Peck,  The  Art  of  Speaking,  Boston,  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany, 1952. 

Fort,  Lyman,  Speech  For  All,  Boston,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1950. 
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Griffith,  Francis,  Catherine  Nelson,  and  Edward  Stasheff,  Your  Speech,  New 
York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 

Hedde,  Wilhelmina,  and  W.  Norwood  Brigance,  The  New  American  Speech, 
Chicago,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1957. 

Lahman,  Carroll,  Debate  Coaching,  New  York,  H.  W.  Wilson,  1936. 

Lease,  Ruth,  Creative  Dramatics,  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1951. 

Masten,  Charles  and  George  R.  R.  Pflaum,  Speech  for  You,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1955. 

Melzer,  Arnold,  High  School  Torensics,  New  York,  H.  W.  Wilson,   1940. 

Nelson,  Theodore  F.  and  W.  Kirtley  Atkinson,  Speech  and  Your  Personality, 
Chicago,  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  and  Co.,  1955. 

Ommanney,  Katherine  A.,  and  Pierce  A.  Ommanney,  The  Stage  and  the  School, 
Revised  Edition,  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,   1950. 

Painter,  Margaret,  Ease  in  Speech,  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1954. 

Sarett,  Lew,  W.  T.  Foster,  and  J.  H.  McBurney,  Speech:  A  High  School  Course, 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1956. 

Summers,  H.  B.,  F.  L.  Whan,  and  Thomas  A.  Rousse,  How  to  Debate:  A  Text- 
book for  Beginners,  Third  Edition,  Revised,  New  York,  H.  W.  Wilson,  1951. 

Weaver,  Andrew  T.,  Gladys  L.  Borchers,  and  Donald  K.  Smith,  Speaking  and 
Listening,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1956. 
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THE  COLLEGE 
FIRST  COURSE 


The  ablest  teachers  can  teach  little  things 
best,  if  they  will. 

QUINTILIAN 

WHATEVER  the  field,  its  "First  Course"  presents  challenges  to 
the  teaching  profession.  Undoubtedly  it  reaches  as  many  stu- 
dents in  a  given  institution  as  all  other  courses  in  the  department 
added  together.  Its  syllabus  is  subject  to  continual  modification. 

This  chapter  reviews  current  teaching  practice  in  the  first  course  in 
speech  as  revealed  by  a  study  of  syllabi  of  forty-six  different  institu- 
tions, chosen  partly  but  not  entirely  at  random,  representing  public 
and  private  colleges  and  universities.  The  discussion  that  follows  is 
based  on  a  study  of  seventy-six  course  outlines  that  were  returned.1 

i.  In  acknowledging  my  debt  to  these  departments,  I  want  to  add  that  many 
of  them  wrote  that  their  course  outlines  were  currently  being  revised.  I  decided, 
therefore,  in  making  the  brief  quotations  that  appear  in  this  chapter,  not  to  identi- 
fy any  department  by  name.  I  have  also  felt  free  to  alter  the  wording  and  com- 
bine and  telescope  ideas  from  different  departments.  The  purpose  of  the  chapter 
is  to  offer  a  picture  of  current  practice,  with  the  thought  that  beginning  teachers 
might  profit  by  knowing  what  is  taught  in  these  representative  institutions. 

The  author  owes  his  thanks  to  the  following  for  sending  him  outlines,  syllabi, 
copies  of  workbooks,  course  descriptions  and  other  materials  relative  to  the  "First 
Course"  in  their  institutions:  Baylor  University,  Glenn  R.  Capp;  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege, Orvin  Larson;  Central  Michigan  College,  Wilbur  E.  Moore;  College  of  the 
Pacific,  Gordon  G.  Zimmerman;  Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  Magdalene 
Kramer;  Cornell  University,  Carroll  C.  Arnold;  Denison  University,  Lionel  G. 
Crocker;  Florida  State  University,  K.  C.  Davidson,  Gregg  Phifer;  Grinnell  College, 
Velma  B.  Hiser;  Harvard  University,  Harry  P.  Kerr;  Lake  Forest  College,  Robert 
Martin;  Linfield  College,  Roy  D.  Mahaffey;  Long  Beach  State  College,  John  H. 
Green;  Louisiana  State  University,  Waldo  W.  Braden;  Macalester  College,  Mary 
Gwen  Owen;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Arthur  L.  Olsen;  Michigan 
State  University,  David  C.  Ralph;  Murray  State  College,  J.  Albert  Tracy;  Northern 
Illinois  University,  Margaret  L.  Wood;  Oberlin  College,  Paul  H.  Boase;  Occidental 
College,  Norman  Freestone;  Ohio  University,  Claude  E.  Kantner;  Ohio  State  Uni- 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

1.  Most  of  the  larger  departments'1  offer  two  first  courses,  not  one. 
One  of  these  first  courses  may  be  termed  a  voice-articulation  course; 
it  includes  instruction  in  voice,  articulation,  and  (sometimes)  bodily 
action.  Performances  or  drills  usually  include  short  talks  and  readings 
and  occasionally  dramatic  excerpts.  Each  student  is  given  insights  into 
his  own  problems  and  the  critiques  in  the  course  center  on  the  use  of 
clear  and  distinct  articulation,  voice  control,  and  other  basic  skills. 
At  the  same  time  improvement  in  reading  and  speaking  is  certain  to 
follow.  The  second  of  these  first  courses  may  be  termed  a  beginning 
public  speaking  course.  Most  of  the  assignments  are  related  to  the 
improvement  of  speaking  by  offering  instruction  in  finding,  selecting, 
organizing,  and  presenting  ideas.  Topics  for  speaking  are  usually  not 
assigned  by  the  teacher  but  are  selected  by  the  student  out  of  his 
own  experience.  The  course  may  also  include  a  unit  in  reading  aloud: 
how  to  read  quoted  material  appearing  in  the  body  of  a  speech,  or 
how  to  read  the  entire  speech,  or  even  how  to  read  other  materials. 
It  also  often  includes  a  unit  in  voice  and  articulation  in  order  to  help 
the  student  find  general  avenues  of  improvement:  acceptable  pro- 
nunciation, easily  understood  articulation  and  enunciation,  and  a 
speaking  voice  with  appropriate  flexibility  and  volume. 

Occasionally  a  first  course  is  based,  in  somewhat  equal  measure,  on 
performances  in  speaking,  reading,  and  acting — all  three.  Occasionally 
also  it  is  a  thoughtful  study  of  social,  psychological,  linguistic,  and 
other  aspects  of  speech,  with  minimum  opportunity  for  performance. 

2.  A  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  is  sought  among  the  various 
sections  of  multi-section  courses.  The  syllabus  is,  in  most  instances,  a 
calendar  or  schedule  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  performances. 
Usually  the  program  is  spelled  out  week  by  week.   The  beginning 

versity,  Franklin  H.  Knower;  Rockford  College,  Mildred  F.  Berry;  San  Diego  State 
College,  E.  Kingsley  Povenmire;  South  Dakota  State  College,  Alphus  R.  Christen- 
sen;  State  University  of  Iowa,  Paul  Heinberg,  Orville  Hitchcock;  Temple  Univer- 
sity, Gordon  F.  Hostettler;  University  of  Akron,  Ray  H.  Sandefur;  University  of 
Arkansas,  M.  Blair  Hart;  LJniversity  of  Florida,  H.  P.  Constans;  University  of 
Hawaii,  John  P.  Hoshor;  University  of  Illinois,  King  Broadrick,  J.  C.  Kelly; 
University  of  Maryland,  W.  L.  Strausbaugh;  University  of  Massachusetts,  Arthur 
E.  Niedeck,  University  of  Michigan,  William  M.  Sattler;  University  of  Minnesota, 
Duluth,  Robert  Haakenson;  University  of  Nebraska,  Leroy  T.  Laase;  University  of 
New  Mexico,  Wayne  C.  Eubank;  University  of  Oklahoma,  A.  J.  Croft;  University 
of  Texas,  T.  A.  Rousse;  University  of  Washington,  Horace  G.  Rahskopf;  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Frederick  W.  Haberman;  Wabash  College,  W.  Norwood 
Brigance;  Westminster  College,  Pennsylvania,  Donald  L.  Barbe. 

2.  It  will  be  fitting  for  the  reader  to  add,  silently,  after  statements  like  this, 
"judging  by  the  46  institutions  surveyed."  After  all,  there  must  be  more  than 
1000  departments  offering  some  kind  of  first  course.  The  author's  sample,  however, 
includes  distinguished  and  progressive  departments,  both   large  and  small. 
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teacher,  therefore,  should  prepare  himself  to  teach  the  syllabus  as 
written  by  the  departmental  staff.  A  department  with  20  different 
sections  of  Speech  101  does  not  want  to  stand  responsible  for  twenty 
different  versions  of  the  course,  some  of  which  might  overlap  and 
duplicate  other  courses  in  the  department. 

3.  Recording  techniques,  facilities  for  playback,  and  collections  of 
records  are  among  the  aids  made  available  to  students  in  the  present- 
day  first  course.  In  the  voice-articulation  classes  especially,  students 
are  urged  to  record  samples  of  their  speech.  Typical  assignment: 
"Prepare  a  1 -minute  reading,  followed  by  two  minutes,  extempore, 
from  your  last  speech."  Comment,  not  quite  so  typical:  "On  the  play- 
back you  can  hear  how  you  sound  to  others  when  you  read  and  when 
you  talk.  In  short,  do  you  mumble  on  one  note,  recite  like  a  ham 
actor,  or  sound  like  man  talking?"  One  department  appropriately 
calls  its  recording  quarters  a  "recording  and  listening  laboratory." 

THE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  COURSE 

The  course  outlines  show  certain  uniform  principles  and  assign- 
ments and  at  the  same  time  individual  features  as  specific  departments 
reflect  the  needs  and  abilities  of  students  on  a  variety  of  campuses. 

General  Features 

1.  Performances  should  be  of  moderate  length.  Only  two  institu- 
tions found  a  place  for  speeches  or  readings  as  long  as  10  minutes. 
Three  to  seven  minutes  was  the  customary  figure.  Short  talks  or 
critiques  of  one  or  two  minutes  are  frequently  employed. 

2.  About  6  to  8  major  performances,  plus  numerous  shorter  appear- 
ances, constitute  the  average  number  for  a  one-semester  course. 

3.  Students  do  not  enthusiastically  respond  to  the  requirement  of 
reading  texts  or  references.  Various  syllabi  firmly  reminded  the 
student  that  a  knowledge  of  theory  is  required  along  with  the  actual 
speaking.  Ten-minute  quizzes,  for  the  first  ten  Wednesdays,  or  the 
first  ten  meetings,  is  a  device  occasionally  employed  to  see  that  the 
reading  gets  done.  "This  is  a  heavyweight  chapter,"  writes  one  syl- 
labus. "We  advise  three  readings,  judiciously  spaced." 

4.  A  strong  plea  is  made  for  originality.  Various  documents  took 
the  trouble  to  explain  plagiarism.  "Close  adherence  to  the  content 
and  arrangement  of  a  single  article,  or  speech,  as  occurs  in  con- 
densation or  digest,  will  be  considered  plagiarism,"  writes  one  staff. 
"All  speeches  are  to  be  original,"  writes  another  (the  caps  are  its). 
"If  quotations  are  used,  they  should  be  acknowledged.  If  larger 
sources    are    used    for    general    inspiration    or    form,    such    sources 
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should  be  credited."  Still  another  says:  "Add  personal  thought, 
opinion,  or  experience.  While  complete  originality  can  not  be  de- 
manded, speeches  must  be  an  expression  of  the  student's  own  think- 
ing and  not  merely  an  oral  report  of  a  written  article  or  a  previously- 
heard  speech.  You  are  expected  to  create  the  speech  you  deliver." 

This,  also,  is  clear  and  cogent:  "Every  hearer  demands  of  every 
speaker  that  he  shall  have  done  his  own  thinking.  .  .  .  Beware  of  the 
one-article  speech,  in  which  facts,  tone,  style,  and  point  of  view  are  all 
supplied  to  him  ready  made.  .  .  .  What  is  necessary?  ...  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  .  .  .  the  applying  of  his  own  judgment  to 
his  materials  .  .  .  applying  imagination  to  his  materials."  Experienced 
teachers  of  the  first  course  will  appreciate  the  need  for  this  caution. 

5.  Students  are  urged  not  to  miss  speaking  assignments.  "One 
speech  is  the  equivalent  of  a  final  exam  in  another  course,"  says  one 
syllabus.  Others  require  students  who  must  miss  a  speaking  date  to 
arrange  a  trade  in  advance  with  another  student.  This  requirement 
grows  out  of  tightly-packed  schedules.  "Excessive  absences  will  be 
penalized  by  lower  semester  grades"  is  noted  by  other  departments. 

6.  A  true  extempore  style  is  generally  insisted  upon.  "Neither  im- 
promptu (unplanned)  nor  memorized  speeches  are  acceptable,"  says 
one  syllabus.  "All  speeches  are  to  be  delivered  without  notes,"  com- 
ments another.  "Notes  will  not  be  used  on  the  platform  except  for 
quotations  and  statistics,"  observes  a  third.  "The  plan  of  the  speech 
should  be  alive  in  your  mind."  By  far  the  greater  number  of  syllabi, 
however,  are  silent  on  the  matter  of  notes,  though  the  extempore 
point  of  view  is  everywhere  implied.  If  a  syllabus  wants  a  written 
speech,  to  be  read  aloud,  it  specifically  assigns  it. 

7.  Additional,  outside,  or  collateral  reading  is  widely  assigned. 
Aside  from  textbook  assignments,  instructors  want  students  to  become 
knowledgeable  about  current  events.  A  class  may  be  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  Time,  and  discuss  it  for  at  least  15  minutes  every  Monday; 
or  Vital  Speeches,  and  hand  in  written  reports.  Baird's  Representative 
American  Speeches  is  referred  to,  as  is  Kerr's  Current  Readings  in  Cur- 
rent Problems:  Ideas  for  Speeches.  Magazines  like  Atlantic,  Harpers, 
Yale  Review,  and  perhaps  twenty  others  are  mentioned  in  the  various 
outlines.  "Three  articles,  or  the  equivalent  as  approved  by  the  in- 
structor, are  to  be  read  each  week."  "Readings  generally  should  be  on 
controversial  subjects  of  current  interest,  and  students  should  expose 
themselves  to  more  than  one  point  of  view."  One  syllabus  comments: 
"Avoid  the  digests";  and  another  syllabus  specifically  outlaws  them. 
Another  assigns:  "Choose  a  problem  area:  education,  foreign  policy, 
art,  business,"  etc.  From  the  area  of  education,  a  student  could  talk 
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on  teacher  training,  federal  aid,  science  education,  etc.;  from  foreign 
policy,  nuclear  weapons,  the  recognition  of  Communist  China,  Latin- 
American  relations,  etc. 

8.  The  j6  syllabi  call  upon  29  different  textbooks.  A  few  course 
outlines  use  a  group  of  references  instead  of  a  text;  a  few  do  not 
mention  either  text  or  references.  The  wide  variety  of  textbooks  is  a 
commentary  on  the  prodigious  output  in  this  field  since  1950. 

Assignments  Common  to  Most  Courses 
Beginning  public  speaking  classes  have  most  of  the  following  assign- 
ments: 

1.  A  speech  of  introduction.  In  this  short  first  talk,  the  student  in- 
troduces himself  and  talks  about  his  general  background,  interests,  or 
vocational  aims.  Some  course  outlines  call  this  an  icebreaker  speech. 
One  syllabus  adds:  "Bring  your  textbook  to  class.  This  is  a  tactful  way 
of  saying  don't  miss  that  first  class,  and  don't  leave  the  text  at  home." 

2.  A  narrative  or  personal  experience  speech.  This  speaking  as- 
signment logically  follows  the  speech  of  introduction;  it  seems  to  say 
to  the  student.  "You  introduced  yourself  to  us  in  your  first  talk;  now, 
in  another  talk,  tell  us  more  about  yourself." 

3.  A  one-point  speech.  This  assignment  introduces  the  student 
further  to  the  principle  of  organizing.  He  is  invited  to  choose  his  own 
topic  and  develop  it  through  one  reason  or  one  example.  One  course 
outline  asked  for  "one  point  with  one  support,"  followed  by  another 
talk  having  "one  point  with  two  supports,  documented."  Comments 
another  outline:  "An  idea,  stated  just  once,  is  rarely  comprehended  by 
an  audience.  .  .  .  The  present  exercise  calls  upon  you  to  take  a  single 
idea  and  find  supports  for  it  that  will  enable  both  you  and  the  audi- 
ence to  dwell  upon  it,  and  thus  readily  to  grasp  it." 

4.  An  expository  speech.  Whereas  the  preceding  talks  are  short,  on 
the  order  of  two  to  five  minutes,  this  talk  is  likely  to  fall  in  the  four  to 
six  minute  category. 

5.  An  expository  speech  using  visual  aids.  Sometimes  called  a 
demonstration  speech.  Here  the  syllabus  is  striving  to  perfect  the  ex- 
pository talent  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  the  student  to  handle  ob- 
jects, move  around,  and  generally  develop  bodily  freedom  in  the 
front  of  the  room. 

6.  A  speecJi  to  persuade.  Sometimes  called  a  speech  to  convince  or 
to  change  belief.  Says  one  syllabus;  "Alter  the  belief  of  the  listeners  on 
such  topics  as  compulsory  class  attendance,  lengthening  the  electrical 
engineering  curriculum,  adopting  the  policy  of  4-year  eligibility  in 
intercollegiate  athletics." 
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7.  A  speech  to  persuade.  Sometimes  called  an  action  speech,  or  a 
speech  to  actuate.  Here  the  speaker  is  invited  to  choose  a  topic  of  a 
sort  that  listeners  can  react  to  by  specific  behavior.  He  is  to  urge  a 
realistic  and  specific  course  of  action:  as  one  syllabus  says,  "enroll  in 
a  particular  professional  society,  subscribe  to  a  specific  periodical, 
purchase  a  particular  make  of  slide  rule,  etc."  He  is  urged  to  demon- 
strate good  reasoning,  use  of  evidence,  clear  organization,  valid  motive 
appeals  and  interest  factors. 

Other  Speaking  Assignments 
Following  is  a  variety  of  assignments  developed  by  one  or  more 
courses: 

1.  The  workout  speech.  The  student  plans  his  speech,  as  usual, 
but  is  interrupted  by  students  or  teacher  and  is  asked  questions  about 
his  organization,  his  selection  of  evidence,  etc.  Or  the  teacher  may 
interrupt  him  to  offer  a  comment  about  improving  his  delivery. 

2.  The  inquiry  speech.  Says  one  course  outline:  "Maturity  ...  is 
the  willingness  to  suspend  judgment  .  .  .  life  teaches  us  that  snap 
judgments  may  be  wrong  .  .  .  sound  opinions  must  be  based  on  study." 
In  this  speech  the  student  makes  an  inquiry  into  some  current  prob- 
lem: for  example,  the  regulation  of  student-driven  cars.  Student 
drivers  are  often,  at  first,  vexed  and  annoyed  by  the  rules,  one  syllabus 
explains;  impartial  inquiry  gives  all  concerned  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  complexity  of  the  problem.  Inquiry  into  the  problem  of  racial 
discrimination  often  turns  up  various  solutions.  Other  examples: 
What,  actually,  is  the  effect  of  cigarette  smoking?  What  is  the  best 
time  for  military  service? 

3.  The  speech  following  a  specific  design.  In  order  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  the  wide  variety  of  speech  designs,  a  few  syllabi  set  up 
specific  assignments  requiring  the  student  to  illustrate  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  classification,  time  order,  extended  analogy,  string-of- 
beads,  cause-effect,  indirect  or  withheld  proposal,  topographical  or 
spatial  order,  definition,  problem-solution ,  transitions. 

4.  The  impromptu  speech.  This  assignment  is  probably  used  more 
frequently  than  appears  in  the  survey  of  outlines.  A  variation  in- 
troduced into  one  course:  "Impromptu  speeches  of  evaluation:  (io  to 
90  seconds,  immediately  following  the  round  of  extempore  speeches." 

5.  The  manuscript  speech.  Practice  varies  on  this  assignment.  Some 
departments  feel  that  since  students  will  be  found  in  situations  where 
they  will  read  speeches,  they  should  be  taught  to  do  so  effectively. 
These  departments  urge  students  to  prepare  a  full-fledged  manuscript 
speech,  and  read  it.  Other  departments  assign  this  as  a  shorter  speech: 
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bring  a  clipping  to  class  and  read  it,  but  have  extempore  comments 
before  or  after  it,  or  both. 

6.  The  speech  based  on  an  article  or  an  editorial.  Here  the  aim  is 
not  to  encourage  a  paraphrase  of  the  material,  but  a  discussion  of  its 
significance.  If  the  article  narrates  the  drowning  of  a  child  ("Police 
say  the  child  wandered  off  while  her  father  and  aunt  were  swimming 
nearby,"  illustrates  one  syllabus),  the  speaker  could  talk  about:  a.  The 
need  for  better  life  guard  service;  b.  Raising  a  family  is  a  risk;  c.  Many 
parents  do  not  know  how  to  care  for  their  children.  In  this  connection 
recall  the  paragraph  entitled  "Additional,  outside,  or  collateral  read- 
ing" appearing  early  in  this  chapter. 

7.  The  entertaining  speech-.  This  assignment  could  be  in  the  form 
of  an  after-dinner  speech.  The  class  could,  moreover,  have  an  evening 
dinner  together,  followed  by  the  speeches.  One  department  suggests, 
as  an  alternate,  a  laudatory  speech;  this  alternate  would  appeal  to 
some  individuals.  The  narrative  speech  described  in  the  preceding- 
section  also  comes  under  the  category  of  the  speech  to  entertain. 

8.  The  speech  contest.  In  some  departments  a  traditional  activity 
with  special  attraction  for  the  superior  student. 

9.  The  panel  or  symposium  speech .  This  assignment  is  set  up  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  In  one  department  the  instructor  brings  a  list  of  topics 
to  class:  Should  we  have  a  national  lottery?  How  can  the  United 
Nations  succeed?  How  can  we  prevent  depression  (inflation)?  etc. 
Students  are  invited  to  add  to  the  list.  From  the  augmented  list,  each 
student  mentally  selects  three  or  four  that  he  would  like  to  discuss. 
Eventually  the  class  is  divided  into  groups  of  three  to  five  according 
to  preference  of  subjects,  and  each  group  is  given  a  date  on  which  to 
present  its  panel  or  symposium  discussion.  A  variation  is  to  use  the 
buzz  session  approach:  select  the  one  topic  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
class,  divide  the  class  into  four  or  five  groups,  station  each  group  in  a 
different  part  of  the  room,  let  each  group  select  a  chairman  (he  should 
try  to  get  the  group  to  follow  the  "processes  of  thinking"  pattern, 
says  one  syllabus),  and  discuss  the  topic  for  20  or  30  minutes.  In  the 
closing  minutes  of  the  hour  a  representative  of  each  group  reports  the 
conclusions  of  his  group.  As  a  variation,  the  topics  may  be  based  on 
principles  of  speaking  (reports  one  syllabus):  Advantages  of  Using 
Visual  Aids,  Using  Expert  Opinion  as  Proof,  Applying  Tests  to  Dis- 
junctive Syllogisms,  Designing  a  Title,  etc.  This  department  proceeds 
by  having  a  3-minute  speech  on  one  of  the  topics;  the  speech  is  then 
commented  upon  first  by  a  panel  and  then  by  the  class.  Another 
variant:  an  exercise  in  brainstorming. 

10.  The  sales  speech.  A  practical  variation  of  the  speech  to  actuate. 
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Says  one  syllabus:  "You  must  sell  an  article  to  the  highest  bidder.  This 
is  a  cash  sale.  Sympathy  bidding  or  planted  bidders  are  against  the 
rules.  You  may  sell  a  service,  article  of  clothing,  book,  etc."  Says  an- 
other: "Sell  your  reading  lamp.  Sell  a  copy  of  Roget's  Thesaurus.  Most 
of  us  are  tough  customers."  This  type  of  speech  is  also  likely  to  ap- 
pear in  courses  in  public  speaking  for  business  and  professional  men. 

11.  Speech  on  a  specifically-assigned  topic.  Such  as:  The  Best  Talk 
I  Ever  Made,  The  Talk  I  Always  Wanted  to  Make,  My  Pet  Peeve, 
What  Makes  Me  Sore,  This  I  Believe,  Get  It  Off  Your  Chest,  Barriers 
in  My  Role  of  Communicator.  A  variation  is  a  speech  based  on  a 
favorite  quotation. 

12.  Assignments  on  listening.  These  take  a  variety  of  forms:  listen- 
ing for  application  of  principles  of  speaking,  appraising  evidence,  dis- 
criminating between  fact  and  opinion,  testing  authorities,  identifying 
linguistic  or  propagandistic  devices,  critiquing  classroom  speakers  or 
outside  speakers,  both  on  content  and  on  application  of  principles  of 
speaking.  One  syllabus  suggests  these  items:  statistics,  analogies,  cir- 
cumstantial data,  opinions,  inductions,  deductions  (classification,  con- 
sequence, disjunction),  propaganda  devices  (name  calling,  glittering 
generalities,  testimonials,  card  stacking). 

13.  Identification  of  speaking  groups.  When  all  of  the  students 
cannot  speak  the  same  day,  they  are  assigned  different  days  and  are 
known  as  Group  I,  II,  III,  etc.,  or  Group  A,  B,  C,  etc.  One  syllabus 
identifies  these  groups  as  Alpha,  Bravo,  Charlie,  Delta.  Thus  the 
classroom  notes  the  demise  of  the  old  World  War  II  Able,  Baker, 
Charlie,  Dog,  etc.,  and  pays  its  respects  to  the  interest  of  students  to- 
day in  things  military.  Moscow  papers  please  copy. 

14.  Semantic  applications.  From  one  syllabus:  concepts  such  as 
indexing,  dating,  abstracting,  linguistic  magic  (metaphor,  honorifics), 
euphemism,  retrospective  alteration.  Readings  in  books  such  as  Pol- 
lock, The  Nature  of  Literature ;  Hayakawa,  Language  in  Action;  Lee, 
Language  Habits  in  Human  Affairs  and  The  Language  of  Wisdo?n 
and  Folly;  Johnson,  People  in  Qiiandaries;  Black  and  Moore,  Speech: 
Code,  Meaning,  and  Communication. 

15.  Voice  and  articulation,  bodily  action. 

16.  Outside  reports,  critiques.  May  or  may  not  be  used  with  work- 
books and  notebooks.  Sample:  "Each  student  should  make  at  least 
three  written  reports  on  speakers  who  are  not  in  his  speech  class."  Or: 
Critique  one  or  more  chapel  speakers;  or  intercollegiate  debates;  or 
major  dramatic  productions.  Or:  "At  least  one  of  the  speakers  should 
be  a  visiting  college  lecturer.  Write  your  report  on  a  Speaker's  Re- 
port Blank." 
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17.  Ethics  of  speech  making.  Classical  theory  and  modern  applica- 
tion of  the  ethical  and  moral  responsibilities  of  the  speaker.  Usually 
presented  in  lecture  and  discussion  form. 

18.  Study  of  models.  This  assignment,  with  its  fine  classical  heritage, 
appears  occasionally  in  the  survey.  Three  specific  speeches  mentioned: 
"Acres  of  Diamonds,"  "Which  Knew  Not  Joseph,"  "Funeral  Oration 
of  Pericles." 

19.  Speech  of  praise  or  of  appraisal.  May  be  based  on  a  famous 
novelist,  playwright,  poet,  scientist,  inventor,  statesman,  minister, 
speaker;  on  some  "unforgettable  character"  in  your  neighborhood;  on 
your  father,  mother,  or  other  relative. 

20.  Group  play  reading.  "Each  section  will  be  divided  into  three 
groups.  Each  group  will  select  a  short  play  or  cutting  from  a  long 
play,  to  read  in  approximately  40  minutes.  Play  may  be  modern  or 
classical."  An  assignment  like  this  might  appear  in  a  syllabus  also 
having  an  assignment  in  oral  reading  in  order  to  afford  greater  variety 
of  participation. 

Lecture-Laboratory  Plan 

The  University  of  Missouri  is  probably  a  pioneer  in  developing  a 
plan  of  instruction  based  on  one  large-group-lecture  a  week  plus  two 
small-group-laboratory  meetings. 

Originally  developed  (about  1945)  as  a  means  of  meeting  budgetary 
limitations  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  practice  sessions  small,  the 
plan  calls  for  all  students  to  convene  in  an  auditorium  once  a  week  to 
hear  a  lecture  by  a  senior  professor  or  senior  instructor.  Typical 
lectures:  "The  Narrative  Speech,"  "The  Expository  Speech,"  "The 
Speaker's  Voice,"  "Presenting  the  Speech,"  "The  Ethics  of  Speech 
Making."  Six  to  eight  different  lecturers  give  the  semester  series.  Mid- 
semester  tests  and  written  quizzes  are  administered  during  the  lecture 
meetings.  Students  also  meet  twice  a  week  in  laboratory  sections  lim- 
ited to  eighteen.  The  laboratory  instructor,  usually  a  teacher  of  experi- 
ence who  is  also  studying  toward  the  doctorate,  hears  the  student 
speeches,   offers  suggestions,   and  holds  conferences. 

The  lecture  part  of  this  plan  is  easily  adapted  to  closed-circuit 
television  instruction.  In  1959  one  large  lecture  group  listened  to  con- 
ventionally-presented lectures  in  an  auditorium;  another  lecture  group 
listen  to  lectures  by  closed  circuit  TV.  In  both  groups  visual  aids  were 
used  wherever  appropriate.  Often  two  sets  of  visual  aids  were  pre- 
pared, one  set  for  the  TV  studio  and  another  set,  identical  but  larger, 
for  the  auditorium.  The  TV  lecture  was  35  minutes  in  length,  and  was 
followed  by  informal  discussion,  conducted  by  instructors  in  the  in- 
dividual listening  rooms.  The  auditorium  lectures  were  the  customary 
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50  minutes  in  length.  At  midsemester  the  two  groups  were  reversed, 
so  that  each  student  had  eight  weeks  of  instruction  by  each  medium. 
Pre-tests,  post-tests,  and  extensive  interviews  showed  some  preference 
for  the  TV  lectures.  Advantages  cited  were:  material  was  organized 
more  efficiently;  audibility  and  visibility  were  superior;  explanations 
seemed  easier  to  follow;  the  opportunity  of  a  short  discussion  after 
the  formal  lecture  was  helpful.  A  disadvantage:  students  liked  to  be  in 
the  same  hall  with  the  lecturer. 

Professors  and  instructors  who  participated  in  the  experiment  re- 
ported that  the  TV  lecture  was  a  stimulus  to  more  careful  preparation. 
Undoubtedly  graduate  students  in  the  field  of  public  address  should 
include  as  a  part  of  their  professional  preparation  one  or  more  TV 
courses,  or  an  equivalent  experience. 

A  variation  of  the  plan  is  to  have  all  students  meet  in  an  extra 
session  above  and  beyond  the  regular  meetings  of  the  course,  in  a 
series  of  general  assemblies.  Each  assembly  may  feature  a  lecture,  a 
series  of  student  performances,  a  listening  test,  a  demonstration  from 
experimental  phonetics,  a  film,  or  recordings.  One  university  depart- 
ment of  English  sponsors  a  series  of  half  a  dozen  public  lectures  at 
which  prominent  speakers  are  brought  in  from  the  outside:  a  sci- 
entist, a  sports  writer,  a  historian,  an  air  force  general,  and  the  like. 
Students  of  freshman  English  are  required  to  attend  the  lectures,  dis- 
cuss them  in  class,  and  sometimes  write  themes  suggested  by  the 
lecture  materials.  The  series  is  designed  to  upgrade  the  content  of 
themes,  and  might  well  be  adapted  to  students  of  public  speaking. 

THE  VOICE-ARTICULATION  COURSE 

The  voice-articulation  type  of  course  fills  several  funcations.  On 
some  campuses  it  is  remedial  in  nature;  sections  are  kept  at  moderate 
size  and  instruction  is  largely  individualized.  On  other  campuses  it 
is  designed  specifically  for  speech  or  drama  majors;  in  these  instances 
it  offers  advanced  study  of  the  physics  and  physiology  of  sound  pro- 
duction and  detailed  investigation  into  vowels  and  consonants.  On 
still  other  campuses  it  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
are  not  remedial  cases  but  who  seek  a  general  improvement  in  voice 
and  articulation. 

General  Features 

Certain  features  detailed  in  connection  with  the  public  speaking 
course  obviously  are  repeated  in  the  voice-articulation  course.  An- 
other general  feature  is: 
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j.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  recording  equipment.  Perhaps  even 
more  so  than  in  public  speaking  classes,  students  in  voice  and  artic- 
ulation classes  are  given  opportunity  to  record  their  voices  both  at 
the  beginning  of  the  class  and  towards  the  end  of  it. 

Assignments  Common  to  Most  Courses 
i.    Attributes  of  sound.  Time,  pitch,  loudness,  and  quality  are  con- 
sidered in  most  courses.  Lecture,  demonstration,  discussion,  and  drill 
are  usual  activities. 

2.  Phases  of  the  speech  process.  Respiration,  phonation,  and  res- 
onance are  considered  in  most  courses,  usually  by  lecture,  demonstra- 
tion, and  drill. 

3.  Speech  sounds  are  studied  in  detail.  Vowels,  diphthongs,  and 
consonants  are  studied  in  that  order,  or  in  the  reverse  order.  Some 
course  outlines  set  aside  a  separate  period  also  to  discuss  problems 
of  connected  speech. 

4.  Standards  of  pronunciation.  Regional  variations  are  discussed 
in  many  courses.  Dictionary  studies  are  assigned.  One  department 
prepares  pronunciation  lists  to  be  distributed  from  time  to  time. 
Universities  which  have  foreign  accent  problems  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  problems  of  sound  substitution,  rhythm,  and  melody. 

Other  Assignments 

1.  Nature  of  participation  varies.  Some  course  outlines  prescribe 
class  drill  on  all  of  the  foregoing  topics,  followed  with  three  or  four 
speaking  or  reading  performances  at  the  end.  Others  utilize  not  only 
drill,  but  impromptu  speeches,  one-point  speeches,  short  talks  and 
readings. 

2.  International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  In  some  courses  IPA  symbols 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  course,  at  least  to  the  point  where  stu- 
dents can  recognize  and  use  the  vowel,  diphthong,  and  consonant 
symbols  in  standard  speech. 

3.  Bodily  activity,  language,  grammatical  correctness.  Units  on  these 
aspects  show  up  occasionally  in  the  syllabi. 

THE  SAA  STUDY  OF  THE  FIRST  COURSE 

The  Committee  on  Problems  in  Undergraduate  Study  of  the  Speech 
Association  of  America  took  as  its  project  for  1954  a  search  for  an 
answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  the  first  course  in  speech?"  It  mailed 
an  appropriate  questionnaire  to  440  chairmen  of  departments  of 
speech,  of  whom  229  returned  the  questionnaire  with  the  information 
sought.    The    findings    are    reported    in    the   January,    1956,    Speech 
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Teacher,  in  an  article  by  Donald  E.   Hargis,  "The  First  Course  in 
Speech." 

The  Committee  found  that  the  first  course  goes  by  fifty-nine  dif- 
ferent titles,  but  64  per  cent  of  the  chairmen  reporting  indicated 
that  their  offering  is  in  public  speaking,  19.2  per  cent  in  fundamen- 
tals (defined  as  a  course  including  at  least  three  distinctly  separate 
areas  of  speech),  4.9  in  voice,  2.2  in  remedial  speech;  a  variety  of 
topics  make  up  the  remainder.  Forty-eight  different  textbooks  were 
in  use,  73.5  per  cent  of  them  in  the  field  of  public  speaking,  10  per 
cent  in  voice,  2.8  per  cent  in  fundamentals. 

The  twelve  units  most  commonly  reported,  listed  in  order  of 
number  of  times  the  units  were  reported,  were:  speech  composition 
(1-30),  speech  delivery  (1-50),  audience  analysis  (1-22),  critical  listen- 
ing (1-22),  voice  (1-15),  diction  (1-14),  phonetics  (i-ifi),  oral  inter- 
pretation (1-22),  discussion  (1-12),  persuasion  (1-10),  argumentation 
(1-12),  parliamentary  practice  (1-10).  The  figures  after  each  unit  in- 
dicate the  range  of  hours  devoted  to  the  unit.  These  are  the  units  in- 
cluded both  in  the  public-speaking  type  of  course  and  the  voice- 
articulation  type  of  course.  Nine  other  units  were  reported,  but 
none  for  a  range  wider  than  1  to  8  hours;  these  were  debate,  radio, 
television,  speech  anatomy,  speech  science,  acting,  play  production, 
vocabulary,  semantics. 

The  report  supplies  other  statistics  regarding  the  popularity  of 
these  twenty-one  units,  catalogues  the  various  objectives  of  the  first 
course,  and  has  an  interesting  discussion  of  values  received  by  stu- 
dents. Under  this  last  heading,  the  principal  values  reported,  in  order, 
are: 

Gain  in  poise  and  self  confidence   65.2 

Self-improvement  in  speech  as  mode  of  communication  ....    61.1 

Increased  ability  to  organize  a  speech 30.0 

Improved  ability  in  speech  composition 27.4 

Increased  appreciation  of  process  of  oral  communication   .  .    20.7 

Improved  standards  of  evaluation  and  criticism   19.6 

Increased  awareness  of  own  speech  abilities  and  needs   ....    18.1 

Students  are  referred  to  the  article  itself  for  further  details. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Construct   a  syllabus  for  a  voice-articulation   course,   placing  the  emphasis 
on  remedial  speech. 

2.  Construct    a    syllabus    for    a    voice-articulation    course    designed    for    under- 
graduate speech  majors. 

3.  Construct  a  syllabus  for  a  public  speaking  course,  keeping  the  assignments 
exclusively  in  the  field  of  public  speaking. 
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4.  Construct  a  syllabus  for  a  course  that  features  speaking  performances 
about  half  the  time  and  reading-acting  performances  the  other  half. 

5.  Construct  a  syllabus  for  a  beginning  public  speaking  course  for  business 
and  professional  men  and  women. 

6.  Outline  a  30-minute  TV  lecture  on  one  of  the  following:  how  to  choose 
a  topic,  how  to  gather  materials,  how  to  make  an  expository  speech,  how  to  make 
an  expository  speech  using  visual  aids,  how  to  make  a  persuasive  speech. 

7.  Select  three  textbooks  on  voice  and  articulation  and  make  a  comparative 
study. 

8.  Select  three  textbooks  on  beginning  public  speaking  and  make  a  compara- 
tive study. 

Questions   for    Classroom    Discussion 

1.  Outline  on  the  board  the  salient  features  of  three  or  four  different  types 
of  first  courses.  Discuss  the  clientele  for  which  each  is  designed. 

2.  Attack  or  defend  the  proposition  that  voice  and  articulation,  and  public 
speaking,  should  be  featured  in  two  separate  beginning  courses. 

3.  What  use  should  be  made  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  in  the 
voice-articulation  type  of  first  course?  in  the  public  speaking  type  of  first  course? 

4.  What  use  should  be  made  of  breathing  and  relaxation  exercises?  of  exer- 
cises for  resonance? 

5.  What  is  the  place  of  written  work — outlines,  workbooks,  listening  assign- 
ments, tests — in  the  first  course?  What  is  the  place  of  outside  reading  of  texts, 
current  events,  magazines,  current  speeches? 
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THE  ALLEVIATION  OF 
STAGE  FRIGHT 


It  was  with  awe  as  well  as  eagerness  that  1 
braced  myself  for  the  supreme  ordeal.  .  .  . 
I  need  not  recount  the  pains  I  had  taken  to 
prepare,  nor  the  efforts  I  had  made  to  hide 
the  work  of  preparation. 

SIR    WINSTON    CHURCHILL 

/  have  sometimes  had  a  wish  to  speak, 
but  .  .  .  dreaded  exposing  myself,  .  .  .  and 
remained  in  my  seat,  safe,  but  inglorious. 

EDWARD    GIBBON 


STUDENTS  often  feel  that  an  important  contribution  of  the 
speech  class  is  the  gain  in  self-confidence.  At  first,  they  report,  they 
were  anxious,  apprehensive,  fearful;  after  the  course  they  became  more 
self-assured  and  poised.  If  you  inquire  whether  they  learned  to  choose 
a  topic,  to  organize  a  speech,  to  read  aloud,  to  develop  a  characteriza- 
tion, and  so  on,  they  will  reply  in  the  affirmative,  but  will  still  insist 
that  the  greatest  contribution  lay  in  helping  them  overcome  their  fears. 
Perhaps  you  say,  "But  we  didn't  even  talk  about  stage  fright";  no 
matter,  they  respond,  the  course  helped  us  overcome  it. 

Teachers  have  many  approaches  to  the  problem  of  helping  begin- 
ners control  stage  fright.  One  approach  is  to  discuss  it  at  length:  ex- 
plain what  it  is  like,  how  it  affects  different  people,  what  degrees  of 
severity  it  exhibits,  to  what  extent  it  can  be  overcome  by  experience. 
This  explanation  may  be  non-technical  in  nature,  using  the  language 
of  the  layman,  or  it  may  be  wrapped  in  terms  familiar  to  those  who 
study  the  psychology  of  emotion.  Personality  tests,  schedules,  or  in- 
ventories may  be  administered.  Another  approach  is  not  to  treat  stage 
fright  systematically  at  all;  the  teacher  may  answer  questions  that  any 
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one  cares  to  raise,  or  give  an  occasional  word  of  counsel,  but  not  go 
beyond  that  point. 

Whether  or  not  the  instructor  gives  specific  instruction  about  man- 
aging stage  fright,  he  needs  to  plan  his  syllabus  with  the  problem  in 
mind:  he  will  begin  with  simple  performances,  moving  only  slowly 
to  the  more  difficult  types;  his  criticisms  and  suggestions  will  be  en- 
couraging; he  will  undoubtedly  avoid  talking  too  much  about  transient 
mannerisms.  He  may  give  the  class  opportunity  to  discuss  the  overall 
problem  with  him.  The  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful  either 
in  planning  an  informal  lecture  or  as  background  material  guiding  a 
class  recitation. 

COMMON  EXPERIENCE 

Many  people  experience  stage  fright.  Franklin  H.  Knower  has  re- 
ported that  56  per  cent  of  one  group  of  210  University  of  Minnesota 
students  and  61  per  cent  of  another  similar  group  of  277  students  listed 
some  form  of  nervousness  as  one  of  their  speech  problems.1  Floyd  I. 
Greenleaf  surveyed  384  students  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and 
found  that  6  per  cent  reported  themselves  as  severely  bothered  by 
stage  fright,  45  per  cent  as  moderate,  and  33  per  cent  as  mild.  Only  16 
per  cent  reported  no  stage  fright.  A  questionnaire  administered  to 
789  students  at  the  same  institution  revealed  the  following  formidable 
list  of  symptoms:2 

1.  Dryness  of  throat  or  mouth 

2.  Forgetting 

3.  Tension  in  the  abdominal  region 

4.  Inability  to  produce  voice 

5.  Stuttering  or  stammering 

6.  Tremors  of  knees  and  hands 

7.  Weak  voice 

8.  Excessive  perspiration 

9.  Accelerated  heart  rate 

10.  Speech  rate  too  fast  or  slow 

1 1.  Stomach  upset 

12.  Difficulty  in  breathing 

13.  Inability  to  look  at  audience 

14.  Feeling  that   the   audience   is   disapproving 

15.  Inability  to  finish  speaking 

16.  Excessive  hesitation 

17.  Dread  before  speaking 

1.  Franklin    H.    Knower,    "A    Study    of   Speech    Attitudes    and    Adjustments," 
Speech  Monographs,  1938,  131. 

2.  Floyd  I.  Greenleaf,  "An  Exploratory  Study  of  Stage  Fright,"  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Speech,  October,  1952,  326-330. 
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Some  of  these  symptoms  have  been  measured  in  experimental  situa- 
tions. In  a  fundamentals  of  speech  course  at  Redlands  University, 
investigators  arranged  an  experimental  situation  in  which  a  hundred 
students,  fifty  men  and  fifty  women,  each  gave  a  three  to  five 
minute  extemporaneous  talk.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  talk  each 
student,  instead  of  returning  to  his  seat  in  the  classroom,  was 
asked  to  step  into  the  adjoining  anteroom  for  further  assignment 
before  rejoining  the  class.  In  the  anteroom  his  pulse  rate  and  blood 
pressure  were  taken  by  a  registered  nurse.  The  pulse  and  blood  pres- 
sure rates  were  measurably  affected  even  by  the  making  of  this  fairly 
routine  speech  in  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  speakers;  obviously  good 
and  poor  speakers  alike  were  affected.  In  a  related  experiment,  these 
measurements  were  taken  before  the  speech  and  even  greater  pulse 
fluctuation  was  observed.3 

A  few  hours  after  they  had  talked  to  their  speech  sections,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  men  and  women  enrolled  in  a  beginning  public 
speaking  course  were  asked  to  select  statements  that  best  described 
their  experience  in  talking  before  the  class.  The  figures  represent  the 
percentage  of  the  total  group  that  selected  the  statement: 

I  am  in  a  state  of  nervous  tension  before  getting  up  to  speak. 

(70%) 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  search  my  mind  calmly  for  the  right  word 
to  express  my  thoughts.    (57%) 

Fear  of  forgetting  causes  me  to  jumble  my  speech  at  times.   (40%) 
My  voice  sounds  strange  to  me  when  I  address  a  group.    (37%) 

Only  6  per  cent  of  the  group  reported  that  speaking  in  public  was  "a 
pleasurable  experience  unaccompanied  by  any  doubts  or  fears."4 

Stage  fright  is  not  limited  to  stages  and  platforms,  but  is  found  on 
athletic  fields,  in  operating  rooms,  and  a  hundred  other  places  where 
human  beings  have  listeners  and  lookers-on.  It  is  a  universal  human 
experience.  The  anxiety  that  an  individual  suffers  before  a  perform- 
ance, and  perhaps  while  he  is  going  through  it,  has  a  counterpart  in 
most  fields  of  endeavor.  Football  players  are  tense  before  an  impor- 
tant game.  Professional  musicians  are  nervous  before  a  concert,  even 
when  playing  a  program  they  have  presented  many  times  before. 
Surgeons  become  apprehensive  before  a  critical  operation.  People  who 

3.  Milton  Dickens  and  William  R.  Parker,  "Physiological,  Introspective,  and 
Rating-Scale  Techniques  for  the  Measurement  of  Stage  Fright,"  Speech  Mono- 
graphs, November,  1951,  251-259. 

4.  Howard  Gilkinson,  "Social  Fears  as  Reported  by  Students  in  College  Speech 
Classes,"  Speech  Monographs,  1942,  141-160. 
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want  to  borrow  money,  or  apply  for  a  job,  or  sell  a  short  story,  have 
described  themselves  as  walking  around  the  block  repeatedly  before 
they  finally  generated  enough  courage  to  enter  the  building.  The  com- 
mon element  seems  to  be  either  the  lack  of  experience  in  the  par- 
ticular situation,  or  the  presence  of  an  audience  or  its  equivalent; 
sometimes  both  elements  appear. 

Many  eloquent  speakers  had  to  struggle  through  depths  of  fear 
and  anxiety  before  they  mastered  the  art  of  public  address.  The 
disastrous  maiden  speeches  of  Sheridan  and  Disraeli  are  known  to 
students  of  British  oratory.  Daniel  Webster,  when  a  student  at  Exeter 
Academy,  suffered  great  agony  during  his  first  speeches  there.  Today 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  is  one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of 
the  problems  of  his  country.  He  speaks  eloquently,  in  English,  to 
many  different  kinds  of  audiences.  Yet  as  a  student  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, a  member  of  the  famous  Cambridge  Union,  he  was  so  fearful 
of  speaking  that  he  regularly  paid  the  fine  rather  than  participate  in 
debate.  History  will  record  that  its  greatest  orator  during  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century  was  Winston  Churchill — who,  as  a  young 
member  of  Parliament,  usually  prepared  meticulously  several  possible 
lines  of  thought,  so  fearful  was  he  that  he  might  have  to  debate  some- 
thing which  he  had  not  previously  studied  out.  Mark  Twain  once 
said  that  if  he  were  going  to  be  hanged  he  would  know  he  could  make 
a  good  showing,  but  he  was  not  always  so  confident  that  he  could 
make  a  successful  speech. 

The  problem  also  arises  with  actors  and  actresses  on  stage  and  TV, 
with  radio  performers,  and  others.  Theatre  history  is  filled  with  in- 
stances of  performers  who  virtually  had  to  be  dragged  on  stage  the 
opening  night,  so  frightening  was  the  prospect  of  facing  the  audience 
out  front.  Radio  and  TV  performers  also  have  their  share  of  nervous- 
ness. The  quiet  and  still  of  the  sound-proofed  radio  studio  shatters  the 
aplomb  of  the  average  person.  The  engineers  working  at  their  control 
boards  do  not  seem  so  comforting  as  the  faces  of  a  live  audience;  and 
the  microphone  itself  seems  a  forbidding  instrument.  Many  radio  per- 
formers solve  the  problem  by  inviting  a  studio  audience  to  supply  the 
needed  person-to-person  contact.  A  TV  studio  presents  quite  a  differ- 
ent atmosphere.  The  bright  lights  overhead,  the  cameras  being  wheeled 
about,  the  distractions  caused  by  members  of  the  crew  going  about 
their  duties,  the  added  responsibility  that  comes  when  the  performance 
is  filmed  or  taped,  all  give  the  performer  a  tension  that  is  unique  in 
its  way. 

A  survey  of  a  large  group  of  university  professors,  most  of  whom 
had  occasional  public  lecturing  experience  in  addition  to  their  regular 
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teaching,  revealed  only  two  persons  who  did  not  report  some  early 
experiences  with  stage  fright.  Bryan,  describing  his  fear  during  the 
Cross  of  Gold  speech,  later  said  that  only  the  knowledge  that  he  knew 
he  had  a  good  conclusion  kept  him  going.  Governor  Leslie  R.  Shaw, 
a  notable  stump  speaker  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  a  member  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  cabinet,  said:  "If  a  man  doesn't  get  nervous,  he 
is  going  to  make  a  poor  speech."  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  one  of 
the  eloquent  pulpit  orators  of  the  last  century.  For  forty  years  he 
drew  nearly  3,000  people  each  Sunday  morning  and  each  Sunday 
evening  to  hear  him  preach  at  Plymouth  Church  in  New  York  City. 
Yet  on  occasion,  he  testified,  as  he  entered  the  church  and  walked 
toward  the  pulpit,  he  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  strike  him  down 
so  that  he  would  not  have  to  preach.  Exceptions  appear,  especially 
among  those  who  are  constantly  called  upon  to  speak  in  public.  In 
his  abstract  of  the  Knisely  dissertation,  Dickens  has  these  observations 
to  make  about  the  sixty  prominent  contemporary  public  speakers 
investigated: 

1.  The  average  experienced  and  successful  speaker  had  stage  fright 
in  at  least  a  part  of  his  speaking  activity,  but  the  reactions  were  mild 
and  occurred  infrequently. 

2.  The  only  factor  which  seemed  to  coincide  consistently  and  posi- 
tively with  the  decrease  of  stage  fright  among  these  speakers  was  that 
of  frequent  and  regular  speaking  experiences.5 

Undoubtedly,  however,  even  a  hardened  lecturer  who  can  face  a 
run-of-the-mill,  popular  audience  week  after  week  without  a  tremor, 
would  find  his  old  stage  fright  reappearing  if  he  had  to  make  an  un- 
usually important  speech  before  a  critical  audience. 

It  will  therefore  be  helpful,  after  the  first  round  of  speeches,  to  in- 
quire which  speakers  had  stage  fright;  probably  the  great  majority 
will  report  in  the  affirmative,  even  those  who  seemed  self-confident. 
If,  however,  you  asked  each  student  to  write  on  a  slip  of  paper  the 
names  of  his  classmates  he  thought  were  scared,  the  list  will  be  short. 
Often  a  student  who  reports  feeling  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  is  surprised 
to  learn  that  most  of  his  classmates  observed  little  or  no  tension. 
When  Prall  used  61  speech  teachers  and  graduate  students  to  check 
observable  degrees  of  stage  fright  he  concluded  that  judges  under- 
estimated student  fears  more  frequently  than  they  overestimated  them. 
Holtzman,  using  three  groups  of  non-expert  judges,  also  found  that 
the  observations  of  the  judges  did  not  agree  with  the  reports  made  by 

5.    Speech  Monographs,  June,   1951,   124-125. 
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the  speakers  themselves.  These  studies  show  that  stage  fright  docs  not 
show  nearly  so  much  as  students  usually  think.6 

MAY  BE  ESSENTIAL 

A  certain  amount  of  stage  fright  is  probably  essential  to  the  best 
speaking  performances.  Stage  fright  may  not  be  necessary  for  a  good 
classroom  lecture,  since  that,  for  the  teacher,  may  be  a  routine  per- 
formance. It  may  not  be  necessary  for  a  good  popular  lecture,  since 
that  for  many  experienced  lecturers  is  also  fairly  routine.  But  once 
in  a  while  a  teacher  or  a  popular  lecturer  gets  worked  up;  he  has  a 
message  of  uncommon  import;  and  if  on  these  special  occasions  the 
speaker  delivers  not  merely  a  good  but  a  brilliant  speech,  his  speaking 
was  probably  accompanied  by  a  little  tension.  Experimental  evidence 
is  being  reported  that  does  not  entirely  support  this  point  of  view, 
but  it  nevertheless  persists  as  a  belief  among  teachers  of  speech.  The 
problem  therefore  becomes  not  to  cure  stage  fright,  but  to  control  it. 

THREE  FORMS  OF  STAGE  FRIGHT 

Stage  fright  takes  three  forms.  One  may  be  described  as  audience 
tension:  the  speaker  is  keyed  up,  but  his  voice  is  under  control  and 
his  fluency  is  unimpaired.  An  advanced  form  is  audience  fear:  the 
speaker  is  so  nervous  that  his  voice  or  his  train  of  thought  falters,  or 
both.  A  third  form  is  audience  panic:  the  speaker  can  not  face  the 
group  at  all,  or  if  he  begins  his  speech,  he  breaks  down  and  quits  be- 
fore he  has  gone  very  far. 

Audience  Tension 
A  student  may  therefore  ask  himself  the  question,  "What  form  of 
stage  fright  do  I  have?"  (Some  students  may  feel  they  have  all  three!) 
Although  there  is  physiological  similarity  in  bodily  chemistry  as  one 
goes  from  excitement  to  fear  and  back  to  excitement  again,  much 
practical  difference  exists  between  audience  tension  and  audience 
panic.  The  difference  in  speaking  experience  may  be  a  score  or  a  hun- 
dred speeches.  Audience  tension  may  have  these  symptoms:  nervous- 
ness, excitement,  an  increase  in  the  pulse  rate,  a  feeling  of  constriction 
in  the  throat  or  chest  or  stomach,  trembling  of  the  hands  or  knees. 
After  the  speaker  gets  under  way  he  feels  much  less  apprehensive;  in 
fact  he  may  feel  quite  in  command  of  the  situation.  It  may  then  be  said 
of  him  as  Gorgias  said  of  Socrates:  "Socrates,  you  have  an  unusual 
attack  of  fluency." 

6.  From  unpublished  doctoral  dissertations,  University  of  Southern  California. 
Quoted  by  Edward  R.  Robinson,  "What  Can  the  Speech  Teacher  Do  About  Stu- 
dents' Stagefright,"  Speech  Teacher,  January,  1959,  9-10. 
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Audience  Fear 

The  second  form  of  stage  fright,  properly  described  as  audience 
fear,  is  something  of  a  different  sort.  Here  the  individual  undergoes 
one  or  more  symptoms  that  actually  make  his  speaking  deteriorate. 
His  voice  may  become  squeaky,  his  words  may  sound  muffled,  his  flow 
of  ideas  may  falter.  The  list  of  sensations  is  a  familiar  one.  Often 
there  is  a  pounding  of  the  heart,  a  thumping  as  ominous  as  if  the 
speaker  had  run  several  blocks  to  make  his  speaking  engagement, 
taking  the  platform  before  he  had  a  chance  to  recover  his  wind.  Knees 
wobble  and  hands  become  shaky  and  moist,  or  hot  and  dry.  Inhala- 
tion and  exhalation  are  accomplished  with  difficulty.  The  tongue  be- 
comes parched  and  the  mouth  dry,  so  that  the  speaker  needs  to  drink 
quantities  of  water,  without  ever  quite  being  able  to  get  his  speech 
mechanism  properly  cooled  and  lubricated.  Contrast  for  example,  the 
behavior  of  the  beginning  debater  who  consumes  half  a  gallon  of 
water  in  an  hour's  debate  with  that  of  experienced  outdoor  speaker 
William  Jennings  Bryan — whose  principal  interest  once  in  a  pitcher 
of  ice  water  was  to  pour  the  contents  on  his  shining  bald  head  so  that 
the  sun  would  not  be  so  oppressive.  The  feeling  in  the  stomach  is 
miserable:  Irvin  S.  Cobb  must  have  had  what  we  call  audience  fear 
in  mind  when  he  described  how  a  man  feels  "when  he  has  a  speech 
turning  around  in  his  system  and  is  wondering  whether  it  is  going  to 
come  sloshing  out,  rich  in  proteins  and  butterfats,  or  just  clabber 
inside  of  him  and  produce  nothing  but  a  thin  whey." 

The  speaker  who  suffers  from  audience  fear  is  a  man  abandoned  by 
the  gods.  The  expectations  of  the  ordeal  are  terrible  enough,  but  the 
actual  performance  is  worse.  He  wants  to  stop,  but  he  has  to  go  on, 
and  reveal  his  suffering  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  He  may  stumble 
over  his  first  sentence;  he  may  mispronounce  words;  he  may  lose  con- 
trol of  his  voice;  he  may  make  a  foolish  statement  like  "Mr.  Chairman" 
when  he  means  "Madame  Chairman."  A  more  fortunate  wretch  may 
eventually  get  control  of  himself,  and  finish  without  further  difficulty. 
Or  he  may  have  to  fight  the  demons  throughout  his  entire  address. 
Either  way  he  is  likely  to  want  to  paraphrase  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  Huck  Finn  at  the  completion  of  his  first  book:  "If  I'd  knowed  what 
a  trouble  it  was  to  make  a  speech  I  wouldn't  a  tackled  it,  and  ain't 
a  going  to  no  more." 

Audience  Panic 
Audience  panic  is  an  entirely  different  order  of  experience.  Once 
in  a  while  there  shows  up  in  a  public  speaking  class — and  the  per- 
centage seems  to  be  about  the  same  among  classes  of  college  students 
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and  classes  of  adults — a  person  who  is  unable  to  Lice  the  audience. 
This  person  may  not  even  be  able  to  read  to  an  audience  from  a  manu- 
script, or  stand  up  and  tell  his  name  and  address,  or  say  a  few  words 
about  a  profession  which  he  has  followed  for  years.  Even  if  he  is  ca- 
joled to  the  front  of  the  room  and  catapulted  by  bogus  flattery  into 
beginning  a  speech,  he  may  break  down  before  a  few  sentences  are 
finished  and  be  compelled  to  retire. 

RELATED  TO  EXPERIENCE 

Students  in  a  beginning  public  speaking  course,  whether  in  high 
school  or  college,  show  wide  variations  in  the  amount  of  previous 
speaking  experience  they  have  had.  Interviews  with  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Missouri  who  had  done  poorly  in  a  simple 
test  involving  the  making  of  a  short  talk  show  that  almost  invariably 
they  had  had  little  speech  making  activity.  They  had  not  participated 
in  assembly  programs,  debates,  or  plays;  they  seldom  if  ever  gave  oral 
reports  in  class;  they  had  usually  not  been  officers  of  organizations; 
they  had  not  been  members  of  groups  that  offered  opportunities  for 
speaking.  Accordingly,  the  making  of  a  talk  even  on  a  simple  subject 
was  a  somewhat  new  and  strange  experience. 

Gilkinson7  reports  this  comparison  of  fearful  and  confident  speakers: 


Fearful 

Confident 

Speakers 

Speakers 

Have  had  no  previous 

experience   in   public  speaking 

26 

9 

Have  had  no  previous 

instruction  in  speech 

4i 

14 

Usually  regarded  as 

leaders  in  common  activities 

24 

67 

Have  had  no  important 

parts  in  plays 

52 

24 

Have  been  in  no  interschool  or 

major  interclass  debates 

89 

55 

STAGE  FRIGHT  CAN  BE  ALLEVIATED 

Various  studies  show  that  stage  fright  can  be  modified,  lessened, 
and  generally  made  manageable  through  training  received  in  a  speech 
course. 

Paulson  administered  the  Gilkinson  Personal  Report  on  Confidence 

7.    Speech  Monographs,  1943,  76. 
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as  a  Speaker  to  271  students  enrolled  in  a  speech  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  After  ten  weeks  of  speech  training  they  again  filled 
out  this  report.  Bell  Adjustment  inventory  scales  were  also  utilized. 
Moreover,  another  group  of  56  students  filled  out  the  Gilkinson  form 
before  and  after  giving  a  speech  to  a  section  other  than  their  own. 
Among  the  conclusions  were:  (1)  Both  men  and  women  showed 
significant  increases  in  confidence  during  the  ten-week  course;  (2) 
the  improved  confidence  tended  to  remain  even  though  they  spoke 
to  an  audience  composed  of  strangers.8 

Robinson,  in  a  useful  article,  cites  a  number  of  experimental 
studies.  The  Leyden  study  cited  reported  that  "the  experimental  group 
receiving  speech  training  showed  significant  improvement  in  .  .  . 
social  behavior."  The  Hayworth  investigation  of  850  students  showed 
that,  even  with  differing  methods  of  instruction,  stage  fright 
was  alleviated,  and  that  for  that  purpose  many  short  speeches 
were  better  than  fewer  long  speeches.  The  Garrett  study  concluded 
that  "students  should  have  training  and  experience  in  the  class- 
room." Robinson  also  cited  studies  by  Moore,  Rose,  Edwards, 
Eckert,  Keyes,  and  others,  and  concluded:  "Almost  without  exception 
studies  which  have  tested  specific  methods  for  the  development  of 
confidence  have  shown  that  repeated  performances  will  increase  con- 
fidence."9 A  small  class  participating  in  an  experiment  at  Northern 
Illinois  State  College  reported  extreme  nervousness  during  the  first 
speaking  performance  and  practically  no  fright  in  the  final  speech.10 

WAYS  OF  MANAGING  STAGE  FRIGHT 

If  students  are  successfully  to  be  taught  to  learn  to  manage  their 
apprehensions  and  anxieties,  by  far  the  first  requisite  is  that  the 
teacher  develop  an  atmosphere  in  his  classroom  that  is  cordial  and 
relaxing.  People  do  not  think  or  speak  well  when  they  are  under  too 
much  tension.  An  ingredient  of  classroom  strain  is  the  feeling  that 
the  ever-watchful  teacher,  seeing  all  and  hearing  all  with  his  eagle 
eye  and  his  lynx  ear,  will  confront  the  student  with  a  classified  list 
of  faults  as  soon  as  the  performance  is  finished.  By  his  very  attempt  to 

8.  "Changes  in  Confidence  During  a  Period  of  Speech  Training,"  Speech 
Monographs,  November,   1951,  260-265. 

9.  Speech  Teacher,  January,  1959,  10-11.  And  see  also  the  review  article  by 
Theodore  Clevenger,  Jr.,  "A  Synthesis  of  Experimental  Research  in  Stage  Fright," 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  April,  1959,  134-145.  Clevenger  concludes  that  the 
stage  fright  an  individual  feels,  the  stage  fright  an  observer  sees,  and  the  physiologi- 
cal disruptions  that  can  be  recorded  by  a  meter,  are  three  variables  that  are  fairly 
independent. 

10.    Louis  Lerea,  "The  Verbal  Behavior  of  Speech  Fright,"  Speech  Monographs, 
August,  1956,  233. 
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offer  constructive  criticism,  the  teacher  may  defeat  a  part  of  his  own 
purpose. 

The  delicate  aspects  of  the  art  of  criticism  will  be  saved  for  a  later 
chapter.  So  far  as  stage  fright  is  concerned,  this  principle  is  worth 
stating  right  here:  students  accept  criticism  better  after  they  have  de- 
veloped confidence  than  they  do  while  they  are  still  feeling  uncertain 
and  insecure.  Undoubtedly,  therefore,  comments  based  on  the  begin- 
ner's first  speeches,  or  readings,  should  be  generous  and  reassuring. 
Pick  out  the  individual's  strong  points,  and,  by  commending  them, 
get  them  firmly  established  as  speech  habits.  Some  of  his  faults  will 
correct  themselves  as  he  becomes  less  nervous,  or  as  he  watches  others, 
or  as  he  profits  by  your  lectures  or  demonstrations.  After  he  has  con- 
quered some  of  his  first  experiences,  you  can  begin  to  make  your  criti- 
cism more  specific. 

Stage  fright  may  also  be  combatted  in  other  ways.  For  example: 

Use  humor.  Beginning  speakers  usually  take  themselves  too  sol- 
emnly. Lincoln,  Ingersoll,  Wilson,  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  most 
other  great  speakers  and  teachers  had  an  unfailing  sense  of  humor. 
Tension  and  anxiety  cannot  exist  in  the  presence  of  laughter.  A 
speaker  need  not  tell  a  funny  story;  a  turn  of  phrase,  an  illumination 
of  a  situation,  a  frank  poke  at  himself  are  all  sufficient  to  break  the 
ice. 

Relax.  Most  people  feel  that  trying  to  relax  physically  helps  im- 
measurably. Before  you  face  the  audience,  take  some  bending  and 
stretching  exercises.  Draw  a  few  deep  breaths.  Yawn  a  few  times. 
Move  about.  These  activities  should  add  to  your  physical,  and  there- 
fore to  your  mental,  well-being. 

Have  a  message.  Speakers  must  talk  on  subjects  they  are  personally 
concerned  about.  They  must  be  alive,  enthusiastic,  mentally  on  fire. 
When  the  speaker  is  over  his  depth,  when  he  is  paraphrasing  an 
article  instead  of  probing  his  own  study  and  reflection,  when  his 
imagination  breaks  down  before  the  task  of  intriguing  his  hearers 
in  the  facts  to  be  presented,  when  his  intellectual  resources  are 
shallow,  then  the  setting  for  stage  fright  is  100  per  cent  complete. 
Facts  are  not  dull;  facts  are  dynamic,  exciting,  persuasive.  The 
dullness  lies  in  the  inferior  selection,  interpretation,  application, 
or  presentation. 

This  point  is  important  to  keep  in  mind.  Often  when  a  student 
breaks  down  in  a  speech,  an  important  part  of  the  trouble  is  that 
he  is  trying  to  talk  on  an  unfamiliar  topic.  He  might  talk  very 
stumblingly   and  hesitatingly   about   universal   military   training,   but 
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be  notably  more  fluent  about  why  the  baseball  team  in  his  home 
town  will  win  the  pennant. 

Dojit  take  the  situation  too  seriously.  Advice  like  this  needs  to  be 
dispensed  cautiously,  of  course,  as  one  should  always  try  to  do  his 
best  in  every  situation.  The  simple  fact  remains,  however,  that  student 
performances  are  not  a  do-or-die  matter.  The  world  will  not  cave  in 
if  the  speaker  stumbles  over  a  word,  or  even  if  he  runs  howling  from 
the  classroom.  The  other  students  are  primarily  too  worried  over 
their  forthcoming  performances  to  be  too  critical  of  the  person  who 
happens  to  be,  at  the  moment,  in  front.  The  student  who  sets  too 
high  a  standard  for  himself  is  compounding  his  own  misery. 

Organization.  The  human  listener  has  limitations.  The  speaker 
should  boil  his  ideas  down  to  four  or  five  main  points;  two  or  three 
are  even  better.  Let  these  main  points  represent  the  quintessence 
of  the  case.  Disregard  the  rest;  save  them  for  another  day — or  per- 
haps use  them  if  the  audience  asks  questions.  Sam  Jones,  a  popular 
platform  humorist,  used  to  say,  "My  speeches  are  like  a  train.  First 
I  roll  out  the  locomotive;  then  I  attach  as  many  cars  as  the  occasion 
requires;  and  when  the  end  of  my  time  approaches,  I  hook  on  the 
caboose."  For  a  beginner,  two  or  three  boxcars  are  plenty;  and  he 
should  be  sure  to  have  a  caboose  handy,  or  he  won't  know  how  to  stop. 

Use  visual  aids.  If  a  speaker  can  provide  himself  with  something 
to  handle  or  demonstrate,  he  will  usually  feel  more  comfortable.  Use 
a  map,  to  which  you  can  relate  the  main  points  of  your  talk;  or  a 
series  of  charts,  on  which  the  principal  ideas  or  key  words  are  dis- 
played; or  the  actual  object  itself,  which  you  can  explain  part  by  part. 

Conviction.  Timidity  has  as  little  place  in  speaking  as  it  has 
anywhere  else.  A  speaker  must  have  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
Even  if  his  purpose  is  merely  to  explain,  and  not  at  all  to  induce  be- 
lief, he  needs  the  self-assurance  of  knowing  what  he  is  talking  about. 
Students  should  avoid  discussing  topics  that  they  know  little  about 
or  that  they  do  not  fully  believe  in.  They  should  have  the  powerful 
conviction  ascribed  to  the  Southern  orator:  "I  will  debate  secession, 
suh,  with  man  or  devil,  suh,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place;  and  what 
I  lack  as  a  speakuh,  suh,  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  subject." 

Rehearsal.  It  is  easy  to  forget  to  remind  students  that  rehearsal 
is  a  good  preventive  of  stage  fright.  Tell  the  student  that  after  he 
has  planned  his  speech  he  should  take  himself  to  his  room  and  say 
the  speech  aloud.  He  may  discover  that  he  has  planned  ten  minutes, 
whereas  the  time  limit  is  supposed  to  be  five;  he  can  therefore  elim- 
inate part  of  his  speech  and  thus  make  his  task  easier.  Moreover, 
he  will  become  accustomed  to  hearing  himself  talk,  which  will  take 
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some  of  the  strangeness  away  from  the  actual  speaking  situation 
itself.  Many,  many  experienced  speakers  give  time  to  rehearsal.  Recall 
the  story  of  Gladstone,  who  was  overheard  walking  in  his  garden  one 
evening,  saying,  "I  had  not  intended  to  address  the  House  tonight, 
but  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  gentleman  .  .  ." 

Tell  the  student  it  is  silly  to  allow  himself  to  be  self-conscious 
about  rehearsing  a  speech.  Try  the  talk  out  on  a  room-mate,  a 
date,  or  a  spouse.  Practicing  a  speech  is  in  the  tradition  of  rehears- 
ing a  play,  a  concert,  or  other  public  performance.  Go  behind 
stage  just  before  the  curtains  go  up,  and  you  will  see  actors  and 
actresses  going  over  lines  or  practicing  business.  Visit  a  radio  or 
TV  station,  and  you  will  see  the  announcers  reading  their  scripts 
or  cue  cards  aloud  just  before  they  go  on  the  air.  Great  piano 
players  practice  the  afternoon  before  a  concert.  Football  and  bas- 
ketball players  toss  the  ball  around  right  up  to  game  time.  Only  a 
beginning  speaker  would  make  the  mistake  of  giving  his  listeners 
a  first-time-through  speech.  You  will,  of  course,  need  to  tell  the 
student  that  the  purpose  of  rehearsal  is  not  to  memorize  words,  but 
a  sequence  of  ideas  and  examples. 

Seek  experience.  The  good  speakers  are  experienced  speakers.  A 
speaker  may  have  to  make  a  certain  number  of  speeches  against 
his  inclination  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  speeches  that  are 
important.  Edward  Everett  advised  the  young  man  who  asked  the 
secret  of  oratory:  "Whenever  anyone  is  foolish  enough  to  ask  you 
to  speak,  you  should  be  foolish  enough  to  accept."  A  sure  way  to 
help  students  control  stage  fright  is  to  give  them  repeated  experience 
in  speaking. 

Take  a  speech  course.  When  a  student  asks  you  what  he  can  do 
to  alleviate  stage  fright,  remind  him  that  taking  the  speech  course 
is  itself  one  of  the  best  ways. 

APPROACHES  THAT  DO  NOT  HELP 

Certain  approaches  to  the  problem  of  stage  fright,  used  principally 
by  laymen,  are  of  little  real  help  and  may  actually  be  harmful. 

"Pick  out  a  friendly  person  in  the  audience  and  talk  to  him." 
This  advice  frequently  appears  in  print,  but  is  not  good  doctrine. 
Every  member  of  an  audience  likes  to  feel  that  the  speech  is  ad- 
dressed to  him;  this  attitude  is  re-enforced  if  he  can  catch  the 
speaker's  eye  now  and  then.  To  speak  to  a  single  person  is  fine  for 
that  person,  but  not  helpful  to  others  present. 

The  advice  is  especially  ridiculous  when  applied  to  a  group  con- 
versation or  conference.   An   individual   who   addressed   his   remarks 
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only  to  one  person  would  lose  communication  with  the  rest  of  those 
present. 

"Look  just  over  the  heads  of  your  listeners."  The  idea  behind 
this  fraudulent  counsel  is  that  if  the  speaker  can  avoid  looking 
directly  at  any  one  person,  he  will  be  less  embarrassed.  Those  who 
offer  this  advice  apparently  feel  that  listeners  will  think  the  speaker 
is  looking  directly  at  them;  any  teacher  can  demonstrate  in  half  a 
minute  that   this  supposition   is   fallacious. 

The  best  place  for  the  speaker  to  look  is  into  the  eyes  of  his 
listeners.  Instead  of  being  embarrassed  by  them,  he  is  likely  to  re- 
ceive friendly  encouragement:  a  thoughtful  countenance,  a  generous 
smile,  a  nod  of  agreement,  are  all  heartening  to  the  speaker. 

"Imagine  that  every  member  of  your  audience  owes  you  five 
dollars,  and  that  you  are  determined  to  collect."  A  speaker  will  need 
all  the  imagination  he  can  muster  to  get  on  with  his  speech,  without 
wasting  any  trying  to  collect  fictitious  five-dollar  bills  from  the 
hearers.  The  mental  attitude  of  a  good  speaker  should  be  not  that 
he  feels  superior  to  the  listener,  but  that  he  has  something  to  say 
to  him. 

"Say  repeatedly  to  yourself,  'I'm  a  better  man  than  they  are,  I'm 
a  better  man  than  they  are.'  '  Again,  this  puts  the  speaker  into 
the  wrong  mental  attitude.  What  he  should  be  saying  repeatedly  to 
himself,  as  he  begins  a  speech,  are  the  opening  words  of  his  talk: 
once  he  gets  them  safely  launched,  his  problem  of  stage  fright  begins 
to  recede. 

You  may  find  it  entertaining  to  relate  these  theories  in  order  to 
put  your  own  more  thoughtful  approach  in  better  perspective. 

THE  PARADOX  OF  STAGE  FRIGHT 

Stage  fright  is  a  paradox.  It  has  been  said  that  the  two  things  of 
which  Americans  are  most  afraid  are  traffic  cops  and  audiences. 
The  fear  of  traffic  cops  is  understandable:  the  policeman  is  clothed 
with  the  authority  to  stop  you  when  you  are  busiest,  and  compel 
you  to  converse  with  the  judge.  The  fear  of  audiences  is  more  difficult 
to  analyze,  since  Americans  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  talking- 
est  people  in  the  world.  The  tradition  of  town  halls,  legislative 
assemblies,  mass  meetings,  stump  speaking,  and  discussion  forums 
is  as  deeply  rooted  as  any  aspect  of  American  life. 

The  fear  of  audiences  is  paradoxical  in  that  it  runs  counter  to  the 
need  of  human  beings  for  listeners.  Each  one  has  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals to  whom  he  can  turn  with  his  problems  and  his  hopes. 
Difficult   problems   become   more    clear   when    they    are    talked    out. 
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At  times,  a  need  exists  for  another  kind  of  audience — the  larger, 
more  diffuse  audience  of  the  public  speaker — especially  when  it  is 
necessary  to  crusade  for  an  idea  or  a  program  of  action.  If  stage 
fright  prevents  any  one  from  reaching  the  different  kinds  of  au- 
diences that  he  needs,  he  should  indeed  give  the  problem  careful  study. 

THE  TEACHER'S  OWN  EXPERIENCE 

The  foregoing  comments  may  be  helpful  in  counseling  students. 
As  years  go  on,  you  will  become  better  able  to  advise  beginning 
speakers.  You  will  yourself  need  to  gain  two  sorts  of  experience:  first, 
that  which  comes  from  repeated  conversation  with  beginning  and 
experienced  speakers,  to  learn  their  ways  of  managing  their  nervous- 
ness; and  second,  and  more  important,  the  experience  that  comes 
from  the  speaking  you  yourself  do.  One  who  frequently  goes  through 
the  actual  business  of  addressing  an  audience  can  best  appreciate 
the  beginner's  problem. 

As  a  counteroffensive  against  the  beginner's  fear,  you  should  remind 
him  that  communication,  whether  speaking  or  acting,  before  a 
microphone  or  not,  is  an  exciting  human  activity.  The  approval  of 
an  audience  is  highly  rewarding.  To  have  an  audience  absorbed  in 
what  you  are  saying  is  a  thrilling  experience  for  which  your  pre- 
liminary apprehension  is  a  modest  price  to  pay. 

ASSIGNMENT 

1.  Report  on  one  of  the  research  studies,  listed  in  the  references  below,  as 
assigned  by  your  instructor. 

Questions  for  Classroom  Discussion 

1.  Discuss  your  own  experiences  with  stage  fright  as  speaker,  reader,  actor,  an- 
nouncer. Compare  these  incidents  with  similar  experiences  in  other  fields:  athletics, 
journalism,  business,  social  situations.  Enumerate  devices  that  have  helped  you, 
mentioning  particularly  counsel  or  suggestion  received  in  the  classroom. 

2.  What  amount  of  time  should  be  spent  discussing  stage  fright  in  the  class- 
room? Will  full  and  complete  discussion  of  symptoms  and  manifestations  of  stage 
fright  overemphasize  the  problem,  or  help  students  to  understand  and  thereby 
overcome  it? 

3.  Tell  the  class  about  examples  of  extreme  stage  fright  that  have  come  to 
your  attention. 

REFERENCES 

Stage  fright  has  been  given  systematic  study  by  teachers  of  speech.  Much  ex- 
perimental investigation  is  currently  being  conducted.  The  following  references  will 
be  helpful  to  those  who  want  to  make  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  problem.  Many 
textbooks  on  public  speaking  also  contain  helpful  advice  about  stage  fright  (see 
the  list  accompanying  Chapter  4). 
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ON  BEING  A  CLINICIAN 
NOW  AND  THEN 


The  voice  must  not  be  strained  beyond 
its  natural  power,  for,  by  that  means,  it  is 
open  choked  .  .  .  nor  is  what  we  have  to 
say  to  be  expressed  confusedly  through  too 
great  rapidity  of  utterance  .  .  . 

QUINTILIAN 


A  TEACHER  has  two  major  opportunities  to  do  clinical  work. 
One  comes  in  the  clinic:  systematic  instruction  about  overcom- 
ing a  defect.  The  other  comes  at  intervals:  advice  given  at  the 
moment,  to  meet  a  specific  problem.  The  suggestions  given  in  this 
chapter  are  primarily  designed  to  help  the  classroom  teacher  be  a 
clinician  now  and  then,  since  one  who  does  full-time  clinical  work 
has  undoubtedly  received  instruction  elsewhere  in  method  as  well 
as  in  theory.  Many  of  these  suggestions  should  also  be  helpful  to 
teachers  of  subjects  other  than  speech. 

Teachers  who  have  not  studied  clinical  methods  often  do  not  know 
how  specific  the  clinical  approach  is.  Not  having  been  trained  to 
listen  to  details  of  sound  and  voice,  they  can  only  judge  the  total  ef- 
fect. A  clinician  will  make  a  mental  list  of  defective  sounds,  if  any, 
whereas  someone  else  can  at  best  make  only  general  observations  like 
"indistinctness,"  "words  swallowed,"  "mush  in  the  mouth." 

The  speech  survey  procedures  in  Appendices  A  and  B  should  be  of 
help  even  to  those  without  much  clinical  training.  By  listening  to 
sentences  and  focussing  attention  on  specific  sounds,  the  teacher  may 
observe  those  that  are  defective,  provided  also  standards  of  normal 
articulation  are  well-fixed  in  mind. 

The  classroom  teacher  needs  a  practical  viewpoint  for  managing 
a  speech  defect.  His  own  training  and  the  ever-present  problem  of 
class  load,  time,  and  energy  determine  the  kind  and  amount  of  clinical 
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help  that  he  can  give.  Another  consideration  is  the  student  himself: 
his  interest,  talent,  and  future  vocation.  A  serious  defect  for  a  stu- 
dent with  professional  ambitions  may  be  trivial  for  one  who  would 
never  use  speech  in  an  artistic  way. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  MANAGING 
SPEECH  DEFECTS 

In  treating  speech  defects,  the  teacher  may  proceed  as  follows: 

Help  the  student  recognize  his  deject.  The  student  must  hear  what 
is  wrong.  If  a  recording  is  not  available,  the  teacher  will  have  to  call 
his  attention  to  the  problem  in  other  ways:  by  imitating  him,  or  by 
asking  him  to  pronounce  words  containing  the  sound  and  then  indicat- 
ing what  is  not  acceptable.  Often  the  student  does  not  realize  that  a 
problem  exists;  for  example  students  sometimes  have  pronounced 
habits  of  inserting  "er"  or  "uh"  into  their  conversation  without  know- 
ing they  do  so. 

Demonstrate  an  acceptable  ivay  of  making  the  sound.  Have  the 
student  watch  and  listen  as  you  make,  for  example,  an  "//'  Speak  the 
sound  five  times,  and  let  him  respond  once,  thus:  Teacher:  I,  I,  I,  I,  I. 
Student:  /.  When  the  sound  seems  to  be  mastered  in  isolation,  try  it  in 
syllables — lee,  lah,  lo,  etc. — and  then  in  simple  words:  late,  line,  let, 
etc.  Test  not  only  the  initial  but  the  medial  and  final  positions:  a  stu- 
dent who  says  "way"  for  lay  may  be  able  to  pronounce  the  /  in  feel 
without  difficulty.  From  words  proceed  to  phrases  or  sentences. 

If  a  student  speaks  a  word  unacceptably,  like  "fwight"  for  flight, 
you  may  interrupt  him,  pronounce  the  word  correctly  three  or  four 
times,  and  ask  him  to  repeat  it;  with  that  stimulus,  he  may  be  able 
to  go  on  without  difficulty.  Or  you  may  need  to  go  back  to  a  simpler 
stimulus,  like  lie  or  light,  which  are  similar  to  but  easier  to  say  than 
flight. 

Let  the  student  see  how  the  sound  is  made.  So  far  you  have  used 
primarily  an  auditory  stimulus:  you  may  also  use  a  visual  stimulus  by 
letting  the  student  see  you  make  the  sound.  The  /,  for  instance,  is 
made  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  held  against  the  gum  ridge,  the 
tongue  relaxed  so  that  the  sound  comes  out  over  the  sides.  The  stu- 
dent who  says  "fwight"  for  flight  is  using  his  lips,  thus  producing  a 
w,  instead  of  an  /. 

Use  other  senses.  On  occasion  you  may  use  a  tactual  or  kinesthetic 
stimulus.  A  student  who  says  "berry"  for  very  is  using  both  lips  instead 
of  touching  his  upper  teeth  to  his  lower  lip.  You  may  need  to  tuck 
his  lip  under  his  teeth  with  a  tongue  blade  or  other  instrument  in 
order  to  help  train  him  to  curl  the  lip  unaided. 
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Use  repetition.  After  a  student  has  learned  to  make  the  sound  cor- 
rectly, he  should  be  encouraged  to  repeat  it  a  few  times  so  as  to  fix  it 
in  mind.  This  procedure  is  ordinary  good  sense.  Sometimes  ask  him 
to  say  it  both  the  new  way  and  the  old  way  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
new  skill.  Time  is  required  in  order  to  make  the  new  habit 
automatic.  The  student  easily  relapses  into  old  habits.  If,  however,  he 
can  produce  acceptable  sounds  at  will,  he  has  made  a  good  beginning. 

Speech  pathologists  have  devised  numerous  games  and  other  ap- 
proaches to  improving  speech.  These  play  methods  are  useful  in 
teaching  younger  children.  If  you  find  yourself  becoming  interested  in 
speech  correction  and  have  not  had  courses  in  the  subject,  you  should 
by  all  means  plan  to  undertake  graduate  study.  The  finest  training  in 
speech  pathology  in  the  country  is  being  done  by  college  and  univer- 
sity departments  of  speech,  often  with  the  cooperation  of  clinical 
psychologists,  child  study  specialists,  and  experts  in  other  related  fields. 

SOUNDS  THAT  PROVE  TROUBLESOME 

Suggestions  for  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  troublesome  sounds 
are  given  below.  The  list  is  not  complete,  but  suggests  in  a  measure 
the  clinical  approach  to  problems  of  articulation. 

Consonants 

s-z 

Test  sentences:  Some  of  the  ball  bats  are  missing. 
The  zeal  of  the  players  was  amazing. 

Even  at  best  s  and  z  are  noisy,  characterized  by  friction.  Three  types 
of  defect  are  common:  the  whistling  s  or  z,  like  that  employed  by 
older  persons  with  dentures;  the  substitution  of  th  for  s  or  z,  as  in 
"thum"  for  some  or  "amathing"  for  amazing;  and  the  lateral  s  or  z, 
bats  and  zeal  sounding  like  "batsh"  or  "zheal."  The  th  for  s  sub- 
stitution can  often  be  corrected  by  a  moderate  amount  of  drill,  but 
the  other  faults  are  more  difficult  to  improve  and  will  require  many 
practice  sessions. 

th    [0,   8] 
Test  sentences:  Both  of  the  thin  men  were  affected  by  ether. 

Either  breathe  in  this  way  or  give  up  swimming. 

English  is  one  of  the  few  languages  in  which  th  sounds  occur. 
Speakers  of  French,  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Oriental  extraction  are 
likely  to  say  "dees"  or  "zees"  for  this  and  "deze"  or  "zeze"  for  these. 
The  correct  position  of  the  tongue  is  easy  to  demonstrate:  the  tip 
should   touch   lightly   the   lower  edges   of   the   upper   front   teeth.   A 
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fairly  acceptable  classroom  pronunciation  can  be  secured  in  short 
order,  but  if  the  fault  is  prevalent  in  the  community  the  student  will 
readily  lapse  into  the  habits  of  his  contemporaries  and  elders. 

f-v 

Test  sentences:  Frank  was  laughing  at  the  giraffe. 

Vera  and  the  other  wives  are  leaving. 

The  /  and  v  sounds  can  usually  be  articulated  without  difficulty, 
except  among  younger  pupils,  who  may  substitute  p  or  b  for  /  and 
v.  Vera  thus  becomes  "bera"  and  leaving  becomes  "leabing."  Some- 
times a  student  will  reach  high  school  age  with  a  jumble  of  faulty 
sounds,  among  them  a  substitution  for  /  and  v.  If  you  study  your  own 
speech  mechanism  and  note  how  in  producing  the  sounds  your  upper 
teeth  touch  your  lower  lip,  you  may  be  able  to  help  the  student  ac- 
quire the  correct  sounds  by  instructing  him  to  imitate  you. 

k-g 

Test  sentences:  The  class  brought  a  sack  of  candy  to  the  circus. 
The  big  man  is  lagging  behind  the  man  with 
the  gun. 

Three  pairs  of  consonants,  p-b,  t-d,  and  k-g  are  known  as  stop  or 
plosive  consonants.  Of  the  six,  two  are  likely  to  cause  difficulty  for 
younger  students.  The  childhood  tendency  to  say  "tat"  for  cat  and 
"dod"  for  dog  may  persist  into  the  higher  grades.  Sometimes  a  stu- 
dent who  has  no  difficulty  whatever  with  cat  or  corner  may  say  "tlass" 
for  class.  One  who  substitutes  t  for  k  or  d  for  g  is  simply  trying  to 
make  the  tip  of  his  tongue  do  what  the  back  of  the  tongue  normally 
does. 

A  fairly  common  difficulty  with  this  group  of  sounds  is  the  tendency 
to  explode  or  aspirate  them  too  lightly,  so  that  the  speech  lacks 
distinctness.  Or  to  put  the  matter  another  way,  if  the  articulation 
seems  lazy  and  careless,  these  sounds  may  be  among  those  at  fault. 
There  is  a  difference  between  mine  and  mind,  between  boy  and  Boyd, 
between  miss  and  mists,  between  "Babtist"  and  Baptist,  between 
"twenny"  and  tiventy.  The  sounds  at  fault  should  not  be  over-stressed, 
but  they  should  be  articulated  clearly  enough  to  make  words  distinct. 

zh  [3] 
Test  sentence  He  had  a  vision  of  a  new  garage  painted  azure. 

The  zh  sound  does  not  occur  frequently;  most  of  the  instances  in 
which  it  does  occur  are  in  words  of  French  origin.  Errors  in  its  use 
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therefore  arise  probably  from  habit  rather  than  from  defective  articu- 
lation. Although  the  second  g  in  garage  may  be  pronounced  with  the 
g  of  gem,  preference  still  exists  for  the  zh  sound.  Rouge,  azure,  beige, 
and  many  -sion  words  like  vision,  call  for  the  zh  sound. 

1 
Test  sentence:  Leo  heard  the  bell  tolling  in  the  loft. 

The  I  sound  is  a  lateral  consonant,  so  called  because  with  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  held  against  the  upper  gum  ridge,  the  sound  waves  are 
emitted  over  the  sides  of  the  tongue.  The  most  common  substitution 
is  of  w,  so  that  Leo  would  sound  like  "weo"  and  loft  like  "woft." 
Some  Oriental  students  may  substitute  r  for  /.  Students  can  usually  be 
made  to  see  the  nature  of  this  defect  and  what  can  be  done  to  cor- 
rect it. 

r 

Test  sentence:  The  writer  drove  over  the  road  himself. 

The  r  is  one  of  the  last  to  be  mastered  by  the  child  learning  to  talk; 
some  childhood  difficulties  may  still  persist  into  the  high  school  and 
college  years.  Drove,  for  example,  may  sound  like  "dwove."  The  r  is 
made  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  turned  backward,  and  if  the  student 
evades  this  maneuver  and  instead  tries  to  substitute  a  lip  sound,  he 
will  produce  interesting  but  juvenile  efforts  such  as  "twy"  and  "kwy" 
for  try  and  cry.  Students  of  foreign  language  background  usually  sub- 
stitute a  different  variety  of  r  for  the  English  r. 

m,  n,  ng  [ij] 
Test  sentences:  The  man  attempted  to  move  his  right  arm. 

No  one  knew  what  happened  in  the  ninth  inning. 
Ring  out  the  old,  the  chorus  sang. 

These  three  nasal  consonants  do  not  usually  cause  difficulty  among 
students,  although  organic  obstructions,  like  enlarged  adenoid  tissue, 
may  block  the  nasal  passageway  and  cause  man  to  sound  like  bad, 
inning  like  "iddig."  Faulty  habit  may  produce  the  same  effect.  Vowel 
sounds,  especially  those  preceding  or  following  nasal  consonants,  may 
themselves  be  nasalized.  Improvement  of  a  nasal  voice  therefore  us- 
ually begins  by  making  good  vowel  sounds  even  when  there  are  nasal 
consonants  in  the  word. 

w,  wh  [/a] 
Test  sentences:  Will  fixes  the  wagons  in  the  winter. 

The  white  foxes  howl  when  he  whistles. 
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Some  students,  principally  in  the  East,  do  not  distinguish  between 
the  pronunciation  of  where  and  wear,  what  and  watt,  whale  and  wail, 
and  similar  pairs  of  words.  Students  of  foreign  extraction  sometimes 
substitute  v  for  w  or  wh,  so  that  will,  wolves,  when,  whistles  sound  like 
"vill,"  "volves,"  "ven,"  "vistles."  The  difference  in  the  saying  of  v  and 
w  or  wh  is  easily  demonstrated;  v  is  labio-dental,  or  made  with  lip  and 
teeth,  whereas  w  and  wh  are  bilabial,  made  with  both  lips. 

Diphthongs 

ai,  ou,  oi  [ai,  au,  oi] 
Test  sentences:  I  said  fix  the  tire,  not  the  fire. 

No  houses  are  built  in  the  down  town  district. 
After  much  toil  the  men  brought  in  the  oil  well. 

A  diphthong  is  a  blend  of  vowel  sounds:  compare  ah  and  I,  Don 
and  down,  all  and  oil.  When  a  student  weakens  the  diphthong,  tire 
might  sound  like  tar,  fire  like  far,  down  like  Don,  toil  like  tall,  oil 
like  all.  Sometimes  the  diphthongs  in  words  like  down  town  are 
drawled  almost  into  a  triphthong:  "claeown  taeown."  Other  variations, 
difficult  to  represent  with  key  words,  also  are  heard  in  New  England, 
parts  of  the  Middle  West,  parts  of  the  Southwest,  and  other  areas.  A 
metropolitan  substandard  variation  is  "erl"  and  "terl"  for  oil  and 
toil.  The  differences  can  be  demonstrated  by  pronouncing  the  words 
involved. 

Vowels 

i  as  in  hit 
e  as  in  met 
a  as  in  man 

Test  sentences:  He  did  not  intend  to  hit  the  little  boy. 

In  September  Ned  received  a  pen  and  pencil  set. 
He  received  a  bad  gash  in  the  back. 

Students  of  foreign  extraction  sometimes  have  difficulty  with  words 
like  did  and  hit,  speaking  them  like  "deed"  and  "heet."  In  parts  of 
the  middle  West  and  Southwest  pen  and  pencil  sound  like  "pin"  and 
"pincil,"  and  September  becomes  "Septimber."  In  certain  metropoli- 
tan areas  bad  and  gash  may  sound  like  "bed"  and  "gesh." 

Attention  should  be  given  generally  to  developing  skillful  enunci- 
ation of  the  vowels.  Most  of  the  music  of  the  voice  lies  in  the  vowels; 
accordingly,  they  need  to  be  sustained  in  order  to  secure  voice  reso- 
nance, but  the  process  should  not  be  overdone  or  the  result  will  be 
artificial. 
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VOICE  IMPROVEMENT 

Teachers  who  want  to  give  their  students  substantial  training  in 
voice  improvement  will  need  to  plan  about  as  follows:  discuss  in 
class  the  basic  requirements  for  the  production  of  good  vocal  tone; 
demonstrate  helpful  exercises  and  drills;  spend  a  few  minutes  periodi- 
cally in  class  on  a  setting-up  program;  work  out  a  simple  form  where- 
by each  student  can  keep  a  home  record  of  his  practice.  If  these  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled,  most  students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  notable 
improvement  in  voice  in  a  semester's  time. 

You  should  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  technical  excursion  with 
your  students  into  the  field  of  voice  science.  You  will  need  to  familiar- 
ize the  class  with  such  terms  as  quality,  pitch,  loudness,  duration,  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  interpret  the  voices  around  them.  You  will 
need  to  show  that  since  tone  is  produced  on  the  exhaled  breath 
stream,  a  good  supply  of  breath,  steadily  under  control,  is  essential; 
that  since  tone  is  initiated  by  the  vibrating  of  the  vocal  cords,  a  good 
vocal-cord  impulse,  free  from  unnecessary  strain  or  tension,  is  a 
requisite;  and  that  since  the  final  tone  is  the  result  of  much  modifi- 
cation by  the  resonating  cavities,  some  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to 
the  throat,  mouth,  and  nasal  resonators. 

You  may  be  able  to  borrow  from  the  physics  laboratory  a  few  simple 
pieces  of  apparatus  in  order  to  illustrate  these  principles.  Tuning 
forks  of  different  sizes,  with  resonators,  are  helpful;  the  forks  demon- 
strate pitch,  and  when  a  vibrating  fork  is  placed  on  top  of  a  resonator, 
the  increase  in  loudness  helps  to  make  an  important  point.  If  one  of 
your  students  has  a  trombone  or  trumpet,  have  him  produce  various 
tones  with  the  mouthpiece  attached  and  unattached:  the  differences 
in  quality  will  be  striking.  Turning  the  tone  control  knob  of  an 
ordinary  radio  shows  what  happens  when  various  frequencies  are 
modified:  the  tone  can  be  made  more  or  less  flat,  or  more  or  less 
boomy,  as  highs  or  lows  are  intensified  or  attenuated.  The  best  part 
of  the  demonstration,  however,  is  that  which  can  be  made  with  the 
different  voices  in  your  classroom.  Take  a  sound  like  "ah,"  and  have 
each  person  illustrate  the  differences  in  quality,  pitch,  loudness,  and 
duration. 

Most  students  can  make  improvement,  even  without  prolonged 
drill,  if  they  give  attention  to  the  importance  of  speaking  with  the 
best  voice  possible.  One  may  easily  fall  into  the  habit  of  speaking  not 
quite  loudly  enough,  or  of  lowering  the  pitch  on  the  last  words  of 
sentences,  or  of  letting  his  voice  get  too  high-pitched  when  he  talks 
louder.  Some  let  too  much  air  escape  as  they  speak,  making  the  voice 
breathy.  Although  the  advice  to  slow  down  is  too  frequently  given, 
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many  students  would  get  better  vocal  results  if  they  did  speak  more 
slowly.  Other  students  talk  in  a  monotone,  making  their  ideas  less 
commanding. 

VOICE  AND  PERSONALITY 

The  relation  between  voice  and  personality  is  an  overriding  con- 
sideration. The  voice  responds  quickly  to  physical  and  emotional 
states:  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  strong,  forceful  voice  can  come 
from  one  who  is  exhausted,  frightened,  or  grief-stricken.  Accordingly, 
one  who  is  constitutionally  tired,  fearful,  repressed,  or  amused  would 
reflect  his  prevailing  mood  in  his  voice.  Do  we  not  recognize,  or  at 
least  think  we  recognize,  the  voice  of  the  girl  who  is  afraid  of  her 
own  shadow,  the  neighbor  who  is  a  chronic  complainer,  the  society 
matron  who  is  cold  and  haughty,  the  executive  who  is  overly  brisk 
and  efficient?  A  student  who  has  a  weak  voice  therefore  needs  a  little 
emotional  underpinning  as  well  as  a  few  pages  from  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  sound  production. 

That  is  precisely  why  training  in  speaking,  reading,  and  acting  is  so 
helpful  in  voice  improvement:  it  helps  generate  the  proper  attitude 
for  effective  communication  with  an  audience,  and  thus  bears  directly 
upon  the  mechanics  of  voice.  Nevertheless,  the  frontal  attack  on  voice 
problems  has  its  important  place,  and  is  the  primary  consideration  of 
this  chapter. 

BREATHING  AND  RELAXATION 

Exercises  dealing  with  breathing  and  relaxation  are  fundamental 
to  most  kinds  of  voice  improvement. 

Many  texts  are  available  which  discuss  in  detail  helpful  breathing 
exercises.  These  few  will  help  students  to  understand  the  principles 
involved: 

1.  Observe  the  differences  between  inhalation  lor  normal  breath- 
ing and  inhalation  for  speaking.  The  speaker  inhales  quickly,  usually 
through  the  mouth.  Note  also  the  differences  in  exhalation  when 
breathing  normally  and  when  speaking.  The  speaker  exhales  slowly, 
speaking  on  the  outgoing  breath  stream. 

2.  Inhale  as  a  speaker  does,  then  sound  the  vowels  a,  c,  i,  o  u,  on 
the  outgoing  breath  stream.  Control  the  breath  at  all  times,  so  that  the 
u  sounds  as  clear  as  the  a.  Work  for  what  the  singer  calls  the  legato 
style:  smooth,  even,  sustained  vowels.  Vary  the  exercise  by  uttering 
the  vowels  at  the  normal  speaking  rate.  Continue  to  speak  each 
vowel  in  good  voice,  especially  avoiding  the  common  fault  of 
lowering  the  pitch  too  much  on  the  last  sounds  uttered.  (The  teacher 
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with  training  in  phonetics  will  recall  that  the  a  as  in  mate,  the  i  as  in 
line,  and  the  o  as  in  home  are  technically  diphthongs.) 

3.  Do  the  same,  counting  from  1  to  10  instead  of  using  the  vowels. 

4.  Inhale  as  a  speaker  does,  then  exhale,  making  the  sound  s-s-s. 
See  who  in  the  class  can  sustain  this  sound  the  longest.  Repeat,  using 
other  fricatives,  like  z,  f,  v,  th,  sh,  zh. 

5.  Pronounce  the  following  vowel  sounds:  ee  (as  in  meet),  i  (as  in 
hit),  e  (as  in  bet),  a  (as  in  bat),  a  (as  in  palm),  a  (as  in  awe),  o  (as  in 
home),  00  (as  in  book),  00  (as  in  mood).  In  making  these  sounds  the 
tongue  and  jaw  are  progressively  lowered  from  meet  to  bat,  and 
progressively  raised  from  palm  to  mood.  Beginning  with  palm  and 
continuing  through  mood,  the  lips  are  progressively  more  rounded. 
Inhale  as  a  speaker  does,  then  sound  the  entire  series  of  vowels,  try- 
ing especially  to  make  a  full  tone. 

Many  other  breathing  exercises  may  be  located  in  appropriate 
texts.  In  some  instances  the  standard  breathing  exercises,  unac- 
companied by  speech,  may  be  recommended.  If  the  student  keeps  a 
daily  record  of  how  many  seconds  he  can  speak  on  the  outgoing 
breath,  he  can  discover  whether  or  not  he  is  increasing  his  vital 
capacity. 

Relaxation  exercises  also  find  a  place  in  most  voice  improvement 
programs.  It  is  difficult  to  relax  directly  and  consciously  the  small 
muscles  of  the  throat  and  larynx  involved  in  resonance,  so  the  usual 
procedure  is  to  approach  the  problem  indirectly  by  learning  to  relax 
the  larger  muscle  groups  of  nearby  regions.  Achieving  a  general 
physical  or  emotional  relaxation  is  also  believed  helpful.  The  object 
is  not  to  relax  every  muscle,  since  some  must  be  contracted  in  order 
to  produce  sound,  change  pitch,  etc.,  but  to  relax  opposing  or  inter- 
fering muscles,  primarily  to  open  and  enlarge  the  resonating  areas. 

1.  Have  each  member  of  the  class  put  his  books  to  one  side  or  on 
the  floor,  sit  upright  in  his  chair,  let  his  head  fall  forward,  and  allow 
his  arms  to  hang  loosely  at  his  sides.  Eyes  should  be  closed,  mouth 
slightly  open.  Complete  silence  should  prevail  for  the  duration  of 
this  exercise.  The  teacher  should  especially  savor  and  relish  this 
moment,  as  it  does  not  often  occur  in  school. 

2.  Free  the  neck  muscles  of  all  tension,  so  that  the  slightest  push 
would  toss  the  head  from  side  to  side.  Let  the  arms  hang  lazily  at  the 
sides.  Raise  the  feet  and  legs  and  let  them  fall  heavily  to  the  floor. 
Try  to  clear  the  mind  of  all  troubles. 

3.  Turn  the  head  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other.  Rotate  the 
head  slowly,  first  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right.  Move  the  head  as  far 
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backward  as  it  will  go,  then  forward.  Lift  your  head  up  toward  the 
ceiling,  so  as  to  stretch  the  neck.  Rest,  then  repeat. 

4.  With  the  head  facing  forward,  open  the  mouth  as  wide  as  pos- 
sible. With  the  mouth  open,  try  to  move  the  lower  jaw  in  a  circle: 
down,  side,  up,  side.  With  the  jaw  relaxed,  say  yah,  yah,  yah;  yaw,  yaw, 
yaw.  Relax  the  throat  by  yawning. 

An  interesting  demonstration  is  to  have  selected  members  of  the 
class  read  a  few  lines;  then  let  the  whole  class  practice  breathing  and 
relaxation  exercises;  then  have  the  same  students  read  again.  Usually 
some  improvement  is  noticeable:  the  exercises  tend  to  lower  pitch  and 
improve  resonance. 

Few  teachers  would  want  to  take  sufficient  class  time  to  go  through 
the  entire  regimen  every  day.  A  few  repetitions  may  be  desirable,  if 
students  can  be  encouraged  to  continue  on  their  own.  Work  in  new 
exercises  every  day,  to  avoid  monotony.  This  might  be  one  of  the 
long-remembered  units  of  the  course.  Students  should  also  be  re- 
minded that  breathing  and  relaxation  have  a  beneficial  physical  value. 
For  some  kinds  of  nervous  disorders,  relaxation  is  specifically  neces- 
sary. People  who  have  to  work  under  heavy  tension  often  keep  them- 
selves physically  and  mentally  fit  by  a  short  period  of  rest  and  relax- 
ation after  the  noonday  meal. 

FOUR  ATTRIBUTES  OF  VOICE 

You  need  also  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  four  attributes  of  voice: 
pitch,  loudness,  duration,  quality.  As  pitch  and  loudness  are  the  most 
readily  identified,  start  with  them. 

Pitch 

The  improvement  of  vocal  pitch  involves  two  factors.  One  is  that  of 
getting  the  voice  in  the  right  pitch  range,  or  key;  another  is  that  of 
avoiding  a  monotone. 

The  pitch  of  the  voice  is  largely  fixed  by  physical  factors.  Sopranos 
can  not  be  transformed  into  altos,  nor  baritones  into  tenors.  For- 
tunately the  total  range  of  the  human  voice  is  about  three  octaves,  so 
that  if  an  individual  voice  can  be  placed  within  that  range,  it  can  be 
developed  into  something  reasonably  serviceable  so  far  as  pitch  is 
concerned. 

You  need  not  assume,  however,  that  the  particular  pitch  range  each 
student  is  using  is  necessarily  the  best  one  for  him.  He  may  have  al- 
lowed his  voice  to  become  too  high  or  too  low.  After  demonstrating 
what  pitch  is,  have  each  student  read  two  or  three  sentences  at  dif- 
ferent levels.  Select  the  one  that  seems  the  easiest  for  him  and  that  of- 
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fers  the  best  possibility  for  future  improvement.  If  a  piano  is  avail- 
able, you  may  be  able  to  pick  out  on  the  piano  the  upper  and 
lower  limits  of  the  pitch  range  that  each  student  is  using.  Using  a  fairly 
open  vowel  like  "ah"  or  "oh,"  let  each  student  utter  it  at  as  low  a  tone 
as  he  can  serviceably  produce,  then  go  up  the  scale  by  half  tones  until 
he  reaches  his  upper  limit.  He  may  also  work  with  slides,  i.e.  taking 
"ah"  and  speaking  it  on  one  pitch,  then  sliding  it  upward  or  down- 
ward to  a  neighboring  half-tone,  full  tone,  tone  and  a  half,  or  even 
more.  An  inflection  of  a  full  octave  or  more  is  not  uncommon. 
Practice  these  inflections  with  words  like  yes,  no,  or  phrases  like  come 
here,  go  back,  oh,  my  and  the  like.1  From  almost  any  dramatic 
selection  you  may  choose  excerpts  of  two  or  three  sentences  contain- 
ing highly  emotional  dialogue.  Use  these  as  drill  materials  in  order  to 
bring  out  differences  in  pitch. 

Most  students  find  this  sort  of  exercise  helpful.  Quite  likely  no  one 
has  ever  shown  them  the  capacities  of  their  own  voices  for  expressing 
ideas.  A  student  who  has  been  monotonous  in  his  conversation  may  get 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  his  voice.  The  degree 
of  friendliness  with  which  one  says  hello,  for  example,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  pitch.  Perhaps  you  will  find  students  who  have  devoted 
years  to  the  giving  of  wrong  impressions  about  themselves  because 
their  voices  were  lacking  in  the  warmth,  enthusiasm,  friendliness,  and 
responsiveness  that  are  conventionally  communicated  by  (largely) 
pitch  inflections. 

Modification  of  pitch  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher; 
a  student  may  get  into  difficulty  if  he  attempts  too  much  self-improve- 
ment. Boys  and  girls  sometimes  try  to  lower  their  voices  too  much, 
and  thereby  rob  themselves  of  resonance  and  carrying  power.  One 
student  developed  a  pitch  much  too  low  for  her  because  she  tried  to 
sing  alto  in  the  choir  instead  of  tenor.  The  director  needed  another 
alto,  and  this  student  obligingly  tried  to  remodel  her  voice.  If  any  of 
your  students  has  any  ambition  to  improve,  he  should  do  so  while  you 
can  guide  him. 

Loudness 

Proper  drill  and  exercise  will  help  almost  anyone  increase  loudness 
and  carrying  power.  Exercises  like  the  following  are  used: 

1.  Take  the  class  into  a  large  room.  Give  each  student  a  passage 
to  read  (a)  in  a  whisper,  (b)  in  a  loud  voice  that  will  reach  the  back 
of  the  auditorium,  and  (c)  in  a  voice  that  will  reach  the  middle  row. 
Have  a  third  of  the  class  in   the  front  rows,   a  third  in   the  middle 

i.    See  also  the  exercises  in  Chap.  3  for  improving  voice. 
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section,  and  a  third  in  the  back  of  the  room.  Each  observer  should 
report  on  each  performer.  Some  students  may  find  that  their  voices 
do  not  carry  as  far  as  they  expected;  in  other  words,  they  are  unable 
to  judge  their  vocal  power.  After  each  student  has  had  a  chance  to 
review  the  reports  on  his  voice,  let  him  try  again.  This  time  help  him 
to  judge  his  loudness  by  appropriate  signals  from  the  auditorium. 

A  variation  of  this  procedure  is  to  read  a  word,  like  mortar,  while 
the  listeners  indicate  whether  they  heard  order,  mortar,  border,  or 
water;  then  another  word,  like  shut,  while  his  listeners  check  shook, 
shout,  shut,  shot;  and  so  on.2  This  exercise  affords  an  index  of 
distinctness  as  well  as  mere  volume. 

2.  Count  from  one  the  highest  number  you  can  reach  in  one 
breath,  beginning  with  a  whisper  and  increasing  in  loudness.  Begin 
at  the  number  reached  and  count  backward,  gradually  diminishing  in 
loudness. 

Duration;  Rate 

When  we  speak  of  the  duration  of  a  tone,  we  refer  to  the  length  of 
time  it  is  prolonged.  We  can  say  "o-o-o-oh,"  as  in  surprise,  or  simply 
"oh,"  as  when  disappointed  about  a  minor  matter.  Duration  is  also 
akin  to  rate;  the  longer  individual  sounds  are  prolonged,  the  fewer 
words  per  minute,  or  the  slower  the  rate.  Long  pauses  between  words 
can  also  slow  down  the  number  of  words  per  minute. 

Students  naturally  and  normally  take  different  amounts  of  time  in 
making  sounds.  Expressed  in  rate  of  words  per  minute,  students  may 
speak  all  the  way  from  90  to  200.  No  objection  should  be  made  to 
rapid  speech,  provided  the  speaker  is  communicative.  If  the  student 
speaks  so  rapidly  that  listeners  cannot  always  understand  him,  he 
needs  to  give  attention  to  duration. 

The  best  exercise  is  the  simplest  one  of  letting  each  student  read  a 
short  selection  or  make  a  short  talk.  Discuss  with  him  the  matter  of 
distinctness  and  the  use  of  pause.  You  may  very  properly  have  much 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  pausing,  as  beginning  speakers  are  invariably 
too  rushed  and  too  hurried.  The  experienced  speaker  knows  the  value 
of  emphasizing  an  idea  by  a  moment  of  silence.  Your  beginners  will 
gain  in  convincingness  if  you  can  persuade  them  to  use  pauses  mean- 
ingfully. 

Variation  in  rate  is  as  important  as  variation  in  pitch.  When  a 
speaker  is  talking  at  his  normal  rate,  and  then  suddenly  slows  down 
to  clinch  an  important  idea,  his  audience  feels  the  contrast  in  voice 

2.  See  John  W.  Black,  "The  Implications  for  General  Speech  Education  of 
Wartime  Research  on  Voice  and  Articulation,"  Bulletin  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary-School  Principals,  January,  1948,  113. 
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as  a  way  of  emphasizing  the  idea.  Once  a  student  learns  to  make  ef- 
fective use  of  duration  and  rate,  he  is  never  satisfied  again  to  speak 
like  a  metronome. 

Quality 

Improvement  of  voice  quality  is  one  of  the  challenging  problems 
confronting  the  teacher.  Quality  is  the  characteristic  that  distin- 
guishes one  voice  from  another  when  factors  of  pitch,  loudness,  and 
duration  are  similar.  It  is  the  basic  tone  of  the  voice.  Descriptive 
words  like  pleasing,  mellow,  to  ell-rounded,  resonant,  rich,  full,  melo- 
dious, and  the  like  are  lay  attempts  to  describe  good  quality.  Less 
desirable  voice  quality  is  described  by  terms  like  metallic,  muffled, 
infantile,  breathy,  nasal,  denasal,  hoarse,  thin,  harsh. 

The  quality  of  a  voice  is  the  result  of  a  complex  blend  of  a  basic 
sound,  called  the  fundamental,  and  a  series  of  overtones  of  progres- 
sively higher  pitch.  If  the  fundamental  tone  vibrates  at  the  rate  of 
128  cycles  per  second,  the  average  pitch  of  a  male  voice,  the  first 
overtone  would  vibrate  at  256,  the  second  at  384,  the  third  at  512, 
and  so  on  by  multiples  of  128.  As  this  blend  of  tones  passes  through 
the  throat,  mouth,  and  nasal  cavities,  some  of  the  overtones  are 
amplified  and  some  are  diminished  or  eliminated  altogether.  The 
improvement  of  voice  quality  is  thus  related  to  the  size,  shape,  and 
general  condition  of  these  cavities.  To  put  the  matter  another  way, 
voice  quality  is  improved  by  adjusting,  usually  enlarging,  the  throat 
and  mouth  cavities,  and  by  regulating  the  amount  of  sound  that  goes 
into  the  nasal  cavity.  The  foregoing  explanation  is  simplified;  the 
problem  is  complex  and  worthy  of  review  by  the  teacher  before  he 
attempts  to  work  with  students. 

Relaxation  exercises,  especially  of  the  throat  and  jaw,  are  helpful 
in  improving  quality.  A  study  of  the  operation  of  the  soft  palate  in 
opening  and  closing  the  gateway  to  the  nasal  passages  is  also  valuable. 
Good  vowel  sounds  contain  a  degree  of  nasal  resonance;  lacking  this 
resonance,  they  are  somewhat  dull,  but  with  too  much  they  take  on 
the  thin,  unpleasant  sound  of  nasality.  Since  the  student  cannot  en- 
tirely trust  his  own  ear  in  judging  his  voice,  he  needs  to  rely  on  your 
ear  and  your  artistic  sense  to  guide  his  improvement.  Reading  exer- 
cises in  which  the  student  sometimes  tries  to  be  harsh,  sometimes 
shrill,  sometimes  as  melodious  and  bell-like  in  his  sound  production 
as  possible,  help  him  to  explore  the  capacities  of  his  voice. 

Generally  speaking,  the  improvement  of  voice  quality  calls  for  ex- 
tensive amounts  of  artistic  endeavor.  Consider  the  relatively  few  op- 
portunities that  the  average  boy  or  girl  gets  to  improve  vocally.  He 
converses,  recites,  interviews,  yells  at  athletic  contests.  None  of  these 
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calls  for  much  from  the  voice  other  than  enthusiasm  and  energy.  Do 
many  of  your  students  take  part  in  plays,  read  stories  or  the  Bible 
aloud,  take  singing  lessons,  or  sing  in  choirs?  Are  they  called  upon  to 
interpret  a  poem  orally,  considered  an  exacting  test  of  the  capability 
of  the  voice?  If  you  can  interest  your  students  in  taking  part  in 
extracurricular  activities  that  call  for  the  use  of  the  voice,  especially 
those  where  they  receive  some  guidance  or  direction,  you  will  for- 
ward their  progress.  Humming,  singing,  reading  aloud,  even  taking  a 
spirited  part  in  conversation,  all  have  their  place. 

You  will  also  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  care  and  hygiene 
of  the  voice.  Excessive  shouting  is  not  considered  good;  and  the  prac- 
tice of  continuing  to  yell  even  when  hoarse  is  especially  harmful. 
Students  sometimes  show  up  in  colleges  with  harsh  voices  that  they 
date  back  to  their  cheering-squad  days.  Many  conditions  of  sore 
throat  also  call  for  voice  rest.  Excessive  use  of  tobacco  or  alcohol  is 
hurtful  to  good  vocal  tone.  Students  can  profitably  take  much  voice 
exercise,  but  should  not  continue  past  the  point  where  fatigue  begins. 

PRONUNCIATION 

Pronunciation  refers  to  the  uttering  of  sounds  in  a  traditional  or 
conventional  manner.  A  mispronunciation  is  not  necessarily  a  speech 
defect;  it  usually  indicates  that  the  word  was  not  learned  correctly. 
Scintillate  with  the  first  syllable  as  "skin"  is  a  mispronunciation.  But 
one  who  says  "kewpon"  instead  of  "koopon"  for  coupon  is  only  exer- 
cising personal  preference. 

The  traditional  approach  to  the  improvement  of  pronunciation  is 
to  compile  a  list  of  frequently  mispronounced  words  and  drill  the 
class  on  them.  No  doubt  this  plan  involves  a  vast  amount  of  waste 
effort,  as  there  is  little  profit  in  learning  to  pronounce  marital,  flaccid, 
acclimate ,  and  conversant  if  the  student  does  not  use  any  of  the  words 
in  his  speaking  vocabulary.  Assuming  that  the  list  of  words  for  class 
drill  is  well  selected,  the  graver  danger  exists  that  the  teacher  may 
impose  old-fashioned  standards  of  pronunciation.  The  pronuncia- 
tions you  learned  in  your  high  school  days  of  words  like  apparatus, 
government,  bouquet,  sacrilegious,  oleomargarine,  presentation,  pro- 
gram, educate,  and  secretary  may  be  old-fashioned  today. 

Pronunciations  rapidly  come  and  go.  Automobile  was  an  awkward 
word  when  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  language,  and  its  original 
pronunciation  as  "autoMOble"  never  had  wide  currency.  For  a  while 
people  accepted  the  pronunciation  "automoBEEL,"  but  that  was 
quickly  shortened  to  "auto,"  and  now  auto  has  virtually  dropped 
out  of  the  language.  Coupe  started  out  as  two  syllables,  the  pronun- 
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ciation  "coop"  being  considered  a  humorous  sally,  but  "coupay"  has 
long  since  deceased  and  everyone  says  "coop"  with  a  straight  face. 
Cafe,  however,  another  French  word,  has  retained  its  original  two 
syllables.  Ration  used  to  be  pronounced  to  rhyme  either  with  nation 
or  passion,  but  the  military  preference  caught  on  in  the  days  of  World 
War  II,  and  the  first  pronunciation  is  now  seldom  heard.  We  are 
now  fumbling  around  for  words  to  express  the  activities  connected 
with  television.  The  word  itself  appears  to  be  too  lengthy;  TV  is 
taking  its  place,  giving  us  a  new,  strangely-fashioned  word  in  the 
language. 

Every  teacher  of  speech  and  drama  should  develop  an  interest  in 
the  pronunciation  of  words.  He  should  routinely  call  the  attention  of 
every  student  to  any  word  not  pronounced  acceptably.  Pronunciation 
suggests  all  sorts  of  social  and  intellectual  implications  to  the  average 
listener.  Any  one  who  uses  alias,  facade,  protege,  and  marital  suggests 
that  he  is  a  person  of  some  intellectual  standing  in  the  community; 
but  if  he  pronounces  the  second  syllable  of  alias  as  lye,  if  the  c  of 
facade  is  pronounced  like  k,  if  protege  is  in  two  syllables  instead  of 
three,  and  if  marital  comes  out  like  martial,  listeners  just  as  imme- 
diately realize  that  the  speaker  is  not  so  well  educated  in  these 
matters  as  they  at  first  assumed.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  we  tend  to  as- 
sume that  if  a  person  mispronounces  a  word,  he  does  not  know 
much  about  the  idea  represented  by  that  word.  One  who  has  spent 
years  in  musical  circles  will  utter  words  like  concerto,  pianissimo, 
fugue,  aria,  and  ensemble  with  accuracy  and  precision;  conversely, 
one  who  fumbles  with  these  words  will  be  assumed  not  to  know 
much  about  music. 

Even  if  a  teacher  is  not  a  trained  clinician,  he  can  insist  upon  suf- 
ficient accuracy  of  articulation  to  make  meaning  clear.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  one  saying  "speech  department"  so  hurriedly  that  the 
listener  hears  "police  department,"  but  muddled  articulation,  or  care- 
less listening,  or  both,  will  produce  this  amazing  result.  The  speaker 
who  said  "half -shod,  girl"  wondered  why  his  listeners  were  amused; 
they  heard  "hall-shot  girl."  The  customer  did  not  understand  the 
salesman  at  the  auto  supply  store  who  spoke  of  bouncing  the  front 
wheels;  what  the  salesman  was  trying  to  say  was  balancing.  A  visit- 
ing speaker  giving  a  formal  address  in  a  notoriously  old  auditorium 
happened  to  say,  "I  am  pleased  to  be  here  in  famous  old  Dickens 
Hall,"  and  was  astonished  when  a  roar  of  laughter  greeted  his  words; 
what  had  happened  was  that  his  somewhat  Southern  pronunciation 
of  hall  sounded  to  northern  ears  like  hole.  Technical  terms,  proper 
names,  and  unusual  words  need  to  be  uttered  with  care  if  the  lis- 
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tener  is  to  understand  clearly.  And  if  the  speaker  mumbles  excessively, 
if  he  drops  his  volume  at  the  ends  of  sentences,  if  he  omits  sounds 
or  syllables,  if  he  starts  to  pronounce  a  long  word  but  loses  interest 
in  it  half  way  through  and  lets  the  ending  trail  away,  the  hearers 
have  to  guess  from  the  context  what  the  obliterated  words  were.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  practical  need  for  distinctness  that  all  teachers  should 
insist  upon. 

Pronunciation  is  made  doubly  difficult  because  English  is  not  a 
phonetic  language;  that  is,  the  spelling  of  English  words  does  not 
always  give  an  accurate  clue  to  the  pronunciation  of  these  words. 
Cough,  through,  though,  enough,  and  hiccough  do  not  rhyme  with 
one  another.  Read  can  be  pronounced  two  ways,  and  need,  kneed,  and 
knead  are  pronounced  identically.  The  t  is  not  pronounced  in 
often,  the  or  of  tailor  is  pronounced  er,  and  silent  letters  abound  in 
psychology,  phthisis,  gnat,  wreck,  and  sleigh.  Words  like  one,  busy, 
and  women  do  not  make  much  sense  phonetically.  Few  people  indeed 
can  pronounce  accurately  the  twelve  months  of  the  year:  February 
loses  an  r,  July  a  vowel,  August  a  t.  So  many  other  inconsistencies 
can  be  demonstrated  that  we  should  be  much  more  charitable 
toward  one  another  than  we  are. 

In  your  teaching,  seize  the  opportunity  now  and  then  to  talk 
about  pronunciation.  Do  not  be  any  more  dogmatic  or  prescriptive 
than  you  can  avoid:  when  you  hear  variant  pronunciations  of  closet, 
with,  orange,  farm,  horse,  your,  thing,  quay,  idea,  and  the  like,  find 
out  from  your  students  who  uses  what.  The  American  language  is 
growing  and  changing;  as  a  distinguished  British  scholar  reported, 
the  title  of  the  new  Elizabethan  age  belongs  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, as  Americans  are  doing  more  venturesome  things  with  lan- 
guage and  pronunciation  than  are  the  British.  You  will  be  in  the 
strongest  possible  position,  pronunciation-wise,  if  you  argue  that  there 
are  regional  variations  in  speech,  that  each  region  has  its  own  stand- 
ards of  acceptable  pronunciation,  and  that  Easterners  do  not  need  to 
learn  to  talk  like  Middle  Westerners  or  vice  versa.  The  short  discus- 
sion of  phonetics  which  follows,  and  the  books  in  that  subject  listed 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  will  help  you  to  become  more  sophisticated 
about  problems  of  pronunciation. 

PHONETICS 

At  the  college  level,  the  course  in  phonetics  is  a  specialized  offer- 
ing or  a  part  of  the  fundamentals  course.  Probably  most  high  school 
courses  do  not  include  a  systematic  treatment  of  phonetics,  although 
good  texts  include  a  chapter  on  the  topic. 
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The  issue  immediately  raised  is  what  system  of  phonetic  notation 
to  teach.  The  Webster  system  of  diacritical  markings  has  not  proved 
popular  among  speech  teachers,  although  they  are  familiar  with  it, 
and  although  many  speech  texts  make  use  of  this  form  of  notation. 
Highly  serviceable  is  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet,  designed 
along  more  scientific  lines.  A  few  variations  have  been  introduced 
into  this  system  of  recording  pronunciation,  but  the  alphabet  used 
in  Kenyon  and  Knott's  A  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  American  Eng- 
lish undoubtedly  has  the  widest  use.  Workbooks  like  those  of  Wise 
and  Morgan,  and  Van  Riper  and  Smith,  substantially  follow  it.:! 
Many  textbooks  in  fundamentals  and  in  public  speaking  at  the 
college  level  use  these  symbols  in  their  discussions  of  phonetics  and 
of  pronunciation. 

Phonetics  gives  the  student  an  insight  into  problems  of  pronuncia- 
tion, dialect,  and  general  usage  of  sound  that  can  be  secured  in  no 
other  way.  It  is  a  humanistic  and  cultural  subject  as  well  as  a  tool. 
The  wisest  recommendation  to  the  teacher  would  seem  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: if  the  prevalence  of  dialectical  peculiarities  in  the  community 
is  great,  the  entire  fundamentals  course  will  be  affected  so  that  not 
only  will  the  IPA  be  included,  but  also  a  relatively  larger  amount  of 
other  instruction  about  speech  sounds.  This  procedure  means  that 
less  time  will  be  available  for  public  speaking,  debating,  interpreta- 
tion, and  dramatics.  If  the  school  serves  a  community  of  people  with 
established  American  speech  habits,  the  speech  class  will  not  need 
to  concern  itself  so  much  with  problems  of  articulation. 

SPEAKERS  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
BACKGROUND 

Years  ago  while  visiting  in  Boston  I  stopped  at  a  subway  ticket 
office  to  inquire  when  the  next  car  left  for  Harvard.  The  elderly 
lady  at  the  window  took  a  quick  glance  at  her  assistant  before  she 
replied:  "The  next  cah  leaves  for  Hahvahd  at  half  past  fouh"  [ka:], 
[ha:v3d],  [ha:f  pa:st  foua].  As  I  turned  to  leave  I  overheard  her 
say,  "Talks  funny,  don't  he?"  Long  afterwards  I  found  myself  in  the 
little  English  town  of  Whitby,  in  northeast  Yorkshire,  on  the  At- 
lantic, inspecting  such  tourist  sights  as  the  romantic  remains  of  the 
Abbey  and  the  statue  of  one  of  Whitby's  distinguished  citizens, 
Captain  Cook.  For  souvenirs,  I  stopped  at  a  little  stand  and  asked 
for  "three  postcards,  please."  The  clerk  stared  at  me  and  said,  "Are 
you  from  Australia?"   "No,"   I   replied,   "from  Missouri."   "Ah,"   she 

3.    These  and  other  titles  are  listed  in  the  references  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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continued,  "I  knew  you  were  a  stranger  as  soon  as  1  heard  your 
foreign  accent."  Back  in  the  States,  I  soon  found  myself  in  a  Chi- 
cago hotel;  I  boarded  an  elevator  and  heard  the  dark-haired,  dark- 
eyed  girl  call  the  floors:  "one,  two,  t'ree";  that,  to  me,  was  foreign 
accent. 

A  foreign  language  is  a  language  not  yours,  and  a  foreign  accent 
is  a  way  of  speaking  that  is  strange  to  you.  Each  language  has  a 
certain  number  of  sounds  constituting  its  sound  system,  and  the  sound 
system  of  one  language  differs  in  many  details  from  that  of  another. 
An  American  learning  French  or  German  has  difficulty  with  the  r 
sounds  of  those  languages  together  with  a  host  of  other  difficulties, 
and  as  long  as  these  persist,  he  will  forever  speak  those  tongues 
with  a  foreign  accent.  The  reason  is  that  he  has  to  learn  to  utter 
a  different  kind  of  r  as  well  as  some  other  sounds  new  to  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  French,  Spanish,  or  Oriental  speaker  will  likely 
pronounce  fish  as  "feesh";  a  German  speaker  would  do  well  enough 
with  fish,  but,  along  with  the  French  and  Oriental  speakers,  would 
have  difficulty  with  any  tli  combination.  Almost  no  "foreign"  speaker 
can  say  "okay"  or  "Coca  Cola"  as  an  American  does. 

When  learning  a  second  language,  or  when  trying  to  help  one  of 
a  non-English  background  improve  his  English  pronunciation,  one 
needs  this  information  about  the  other  language: 

1.  What  sounds  are  pronounced  identically  both  in  English  and 
in  the  other  foreign  language? 

2.  What  sounds  are  found  in  English,  but  not  in  the  other  lan- 
guage? 

3.  What  sounds  are  found  in  the  other  language,  but  not  in  Eng- 
lish? 

4.  What  sounds  in  the  two  languages  are  basically  similar  but 
still  have  slight  differences? 

Speakers  of  other  languages  may  have  to  learn  one  or  more  of  the 
following  English  sounds:  the  vowel  in  hit,  the  vowel  in  put,  the 
vowel  in  bird,  the  th  in  thin  and  this,  the  ch  in  chat,  the  j  in  judge, 
etc.  (the  list  is  not  complete).  A  teacher  working  with  a  student  of 
foreign-language  background  will  need  to  prepare  such  a  list  for  his 
own  student,  and  add  to  it  other  sounds  from  the  student's  language 
which  require  some  important  modification.  He  then  needs  to  give 
instruction  in  these  sounds:  in  isolation,  in  words  and  syllables,  in 
phrases,  in  simple  conversation.  Each  language  also  has  its  own  tune, 
or  melody,  or  pattern  of  inflections;  a  British  speaker,  for  example, 
will  say  "Did  you  go?"  with  a  different  inflection  from  that  used  by 
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an  American.  The  drill  materials  embodying  phrases  and  simple 
conversation  will  need  to  consider  melody  therefore  as  well  as  artic- 
ulation. 

SERIOUS  SPEECH  HANDICAPS 

What  advice  can  be  given  to  the  teacher  who  has  in  his  class  one 
who  has  serious  breaks  in  fluency  (usually  called  stuttering),  severe 
foreign  accent,  cerebral  palsy,  or  cleft  palate?  If  the  institution  has 
the  services  of  a  speech  clinician,  the  student  can  be  referred  to  the 
clinic  for  special  help.  Only  a  trained  person  can  make  the  proper 
study  of  such  cases,  as  causes  and  symptoms  vary  from  individual 
to  individual.  If  you  also  have  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  the 
pathologist,  you  may  receive  valuable  suggestions.  Otherwise  you 
should  manage  the  student  with  thoughtfulness  and  consideration. 
Let  the  student  contribute  what  he  can  to  the  class  discussion,  without 
the  feeling  of  too  much  hurry  or  pressure.  Moreover,  study  the  prob- 
lem in  such  books  as  those  by  Anderson,  Backus  and  Beasley,  Berry 
and  Eisenson,  Johnson,  Travis,  Van  Riper,  West  and  others,  listed  in 
the  references  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

FINAL  WORD 

The  teaching  of  this  unit  presupposes  a  certain  minimum  of 
training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  the  fields  represented.  The 
material  is  exact  and  not  easily  self-taught.  The  teacher  himself 
needs  ear-training  before  he  can  fairly  judge  others;  otherwise  he 
may  make  decisions  of  doubtful  value.  If  his  training  has  not  in- 
cluded course  work  or  the  equivalent  in  voice  and  diction,  phonetics, 
speech  correction,  and  speech  therapy,  he  should  handle  this  unit 
carefully  and  study  the  problem  as  he  goes  along. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Report  on  a  survey  of  speech  corection  needs,  or  on  a  school,  city,  or  state 
program  of  speech  correction.  The  following  references  are  typical: 

Ainsworth,  Stanley,  "Suggestions  for  a  Successful  Speech  Correction  Program 
in   Public  Schools,"  Quarterly  journal  of  Speech,  December,    1945. 

Anderson,  Jeanette  O.,  "Speech  Correction  in  the  Crippled  Children's  Pro- 
gram in  Louisiana,"  Southern  Speech  Journal,  January,   1946. 

Black,  Martha  E.,  "Speech  Correction  in  Illinois,"  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Speech,  April,  1948. 

Brown,  Frances  M.,  "A  State  Auxiliary  Program  of  Speech  Correction  (Minne- 
sota)," Journal  of  Speech  Disorders,  June,  1945. 

Brown,  Grace  T.,  "Speech  Correction  in  the  Rochester,  New  York,  Schools," 
Journal  of  Speech  Disorders,  September,  1947. 
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Hale,  Lester  L.,  "The  Future  for  Speech  Correction  in  Florida,"  Southern 
Speech  Journal,  September,  1943. 

Irwin,  Ruth  B.,  "Ohio  Looks  Ahead  in  Speech  and  Hearing  Disorders," 
Journal  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Disorders,  March,  1948. 

Irwin,  Ruth  Beckey,  "State  Programs  in  Speech  and  Hearing  Therapy," 
Part  I — Legislation,  Speech  Teacher,  March,  1955;  Part  II — Certification,  Speech 
Teacher,  November,  1955;  Part  III — Organization  and  Administration,  Speech 
Teacher,  March,  1956. 

Lassers,  Leon,  "Oregon's  Speech  Improvement  and  Rehabilitation  Program," 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  February,  1947. 

Mullendore,  James  M.,  "A  New  State  Program  of  Speech  Reeducation  in 
Virginia,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  October,  1947. 

Robinson,  John  E.,  "Speech  Correction  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Louisiana," 
Southern  Speech  Journal,  September,   1947. 

Shover,  Jayne,  "Illinois  Program  for  Speech  and  Hearing,"  Journal  of  Speech 
Disorders,  June,  1945. 

Suydam,  Vanetta  R.,  "Speech  Survey  Methods  in  Public  Schools,"  Journal  of 
Speech  and  Hearing  Disorders,  March,   1948. 

Wells,  Charlotte  G.,  "Expanding  Stale  Speech  Correction  Services,"  Journal 
of  Speech  Disorders,  June,  1945. 

Westlake,  Harold,  "The  Pennsylvania  Program  for  Hearing  and  Speech," 
Journal  of  Speech  Disorders,  June,   1945. 

Note:  For  a  list  of  articles  on  the  general  speech  program,  see  the  references 
at  the  end  of  Chapter  3. 

2.  Review  clinical  methods  commonly  used  in  treating  defects  of  articulation, 
with  suggestions  for  adaptation  to  classroom  use. 

3.  Review  clinical  methods  commonly  used  in  treating  defects  of  voice,  with 
suggestions  for  adaptation  to  classroom  use. 

Questions  for  Classroom  Discussion 

1.  What  is  a  speech  defect? 

2.  How  can  the  classroom  teacher  best  work  with  the  school  speech  clinician? 
What  other  services  are  available  to  the  speech  handicapped  student? 

3.  How  can  the  speech  clinician  best  work  with  the  classroom  teacher? 

4.  What  is  the  problem  of  the  speech  defective  in  the  public  speaking  class? 
the  interpretation  class?  the  drama  class?  Should  he  be  graded  on  those  perform- 
ances without  reference  to  the  speech  defect? 

5.  A  foreign  student,  studying  in  this  country,  plans  to  return  to  his  home- 
land upon  graduation.  He  will  then  have  little  use  for  English.  What  standards 
of  pronunciation  should  apply  to  him? 

6.  How  can  normal  limits  of  articulation  be  described  and  defined?  What 
variations  of  pitch,  quality,  loudness,  duration  are  acceptable? 

7.  What  standards  of  pronunciation  prevail  in  your  community?  Should  a 
student  develop  two  dialects,  one  for  the  campus,  one  for  his  home  town? 

8.  How  can  students  be  motivated  to  embark  upon  a  long-range  program  of 
voice  and  articulation  improvement? 
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SPEECH  MAKING: 
IMPROVING  CONTENT 


There  is  no  way  to  make  a  good  speech 
without  having  something  to  say. 

JAMES  A.   WINANS 

Thought  is  the  fibre  .  .  .  of  eloquence. 

WOODROW    WILSON 


A  DAY  will  come  when  each  of  the  following  speeches  will  seem 
like  an  old  friend: 

"The  Benefits  of  Athletics" 
"Our  Trip  to  the  West  Coast" 
"What's  Wrong  with  School  Spirit" 
"How  to  Wash  a  Dog" 

After  hearing  these  old  standbys  repeatedly,  a  teacher  of  speech 
begins  to  wonder  how  to  improve  the  content  of  student  speeches. 
Teachers  of  English,  social  studies,  and  other  subjects,  after  a  hard 
day  in  the  classroom  listening  to  somewhat  uninteresting  reports, 
reviews,  and  investigations,  may  also  wonder  what  can  be  done  to 
enliven  the  content  of  these  oral  activities  in  a  way  that  will  at  the 
same  time  show  the  student's  own  thinking  about  his  materials. 

CHOOSING  A  TOPIC 

Where  does  a  speech  begin?  It  may  begin  with  an  audience,  as  when 
a  program  chairman  says,  "We  want  you  to  address  the  Rotary  Club 
some  day."  It  may  begin  with  an  occasion:  "We  want  you  to  be  the 
speaker  at  our  class  day  exercises,  though  we  haven't  decided  whether 
to  open  the  program  to  the  public  or  restrict  it  to  seniors."  It  may 
begin  with  both,  "Talk  to  the  students  at  a  pep  rally  next  Friday." 
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The  speech  may  have  other  beginnings,  but  the  first  task  of  the 
speaker  is  to  choose  a  topic;  and  teaching  him  that  knack  is  one  of 
your  critical  teaching  problems  when  you  attempt  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  speech  content.  Similarly,  the  starting  point  for  any  other  kind 
of  oral  performance,  such  as  a  report,  is  to  stimulate  the  student  to 
search  out  a  good  topic. 

If  he  is  to  improve  content,  the  student  must  either  exploit  more 
significant  subject  matter,  or  present  the  usual  fields  in  a  more 
striking  way.  How  can  you  help  students  choose  better  subjects  for 
their  talks?  One  good  answer  can  be  given:  sit  down  with  each  stu- 
dent individually  and,  in  conference,  explore  the  possibilities  that 
confront  him.  You  cannot  give  him  topics,  but  you  can  discover  his 
qualifications,  and  accordingly  help  him  uncover  interests  that  he 
may  have  passed  over.  You  can  learn  about  his  travels,  his  hobbies,  his 
talents,  his  vocation,  his  hopes  and  ambitions.  His  best  subjects 
have  to  come  from  his  own  experience;  he  can  not  talk  very  well 
about  some  other  person's  experience. 

This  uncovering  is  no  easy  matter.  Imagine  a  student  five  feet 
ten  inches  in  height  and  almost  that  broad,  with  a  chest  as  big  as 
a  vinegar  barrel.  He  makes  an  inept  speech  on  "Why  I  Like  the 
Movies."  Since  he  is  not  a  movie  fan,  his  ideas  are  superficial.  He 
loves  water  sports:  as  a  boy  he  swam  in  the  Mississippi,  and  could 
swim  from  St.  Louis  to  Hannibal  almost  without  reaching  his  sec- 
ond wind.  Already  he  has  won  prizes  in  swimming  contests,  and 
some  day  hopes  to  swim  the  English  channel.  You  ask  why  he  did 
not  talk  on  "Training  for  a  Swimming  Meet,"  and  his  answer  is  that 
it  is  such  old  stuff  to  him  he  hardly  thought  it  interesting  to  anybody 
else.  Imagine  a  girl,  lithe  as  a  willow  wand,  graceful  as  a  bird.  Her 
first  talk  on  "The  Newest  Miracle  Drugs"  does  not  carry  much  convic- 
tion; conference  reveals  that  she  worked  it  up  from  a  magazine 
article.  She  is  a  dancer,  and  her  next  talk  on  "Ballet  for  the  Beginner," 
with  demonstrations,  is  a  high  point  in  the  class  hour. 

If  you  are  not  able  to  have  a  conference  with  every  student,  you 
must  do  the  next  best  thing;  show  the  class  the  kind  of  questions 
you  would  ask  if  you  did  have  a  personal  interview.  Encourage  stu- 
dents to  dig  into  their  own  experiences.  Give  them  examples  of 
successful  speeches  you  have  heard  from  other  high  school  or  college 
students.  A  farm  boy  talks  about  mule-breeding;  a  former  worker  in 
night-clubs  tells  how  the  public  is  fleeced;  a  girl  who  took  a  summer 
course  in  modeling  tells  how  to  model  a  dress;  a  girl  who  worked  in 
a  reducing  emporium  tells  how  people  are  taught  to  take  off  weight; 
a  boy  who  won  a  state  chopping  contest  shows  how  to   handle   an 
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ax;  a  lifeguard  demonstrates  artificial  respiration;  a  lepidopterist 
talks  about  collecting  beetles;  a  football  player  demonstrates  the  fine 
points  of  blocking;  a  boy  who  had  not  seen  his  father  for  ten  years 
describes  their  reunion;  an  armored-truck  driver's  helper  narrates 
the  monotony  of  handling  cash;  a  girl  shows  how  to  make  Lady 
Baltimore  cake  with  brown  sugar  meringue;  a  graduating  senior 
pleads  for  loyalty  to  the  alma  mater;  an  eagle  scout  tells  how  his 
patrol  outwitted  a  marauder;  a  baby-sitter  reports  hitherto-unrevealed 
statistics;  a  girl  presents  evidence  to  show  that  women  drivers  are 
more  reliable  than  men  drivers;  and  so  it  goes. 

A  List  of  Suggested  Subjects 

This  fine  list  of  topics  still  will  not  help  the  student  who  cannot 
handle  an  ax,  mount  a  beetle,  take  out  a  tackle,  or  make  Lady  Bal- 
timore cake.  One  teacher  kept  a  notebook  on  his  desk  in  which  he 
had  written  several  hundred  possible  titles,  adopted  from  textbooks 
in  public  speaking,  his  own  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  a  dozen 
other  sources.  Typical  entries  in  this  notebook  were  the  following, 
designed  to  reach  the  student  who  feels  he  has  never  done  anything 
worth  talking  about: 

1.  The  class  has  learned  that  you  recently  read  a  book.  We  extend 
you  an  invitation  to  speak  to  us  about  this  book,  telling  us  why  we 
should  (or  should  not)  read  it. 

2.  Members  of  the  class  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  TV. 
We  should  like  to  hear  you  discuss  the  ways  in  which  a  TV  will 
benefit    (or  handicap)  a  student. 

3.  Each  member  of  the  class  is  attempting  to  decide  which  par- 
ticular profession  or  craft  he  should  follow  as  a  life  career.  We  under- 
stand you  have  already  arrived  at  a  decision,  and  should  like  to 
know  the  motives  that  influenced  you. 

4.  Members  of  the  class  have  been  thinking  about  their  schedule 
of  courses  and  comparing  the  value  of  various  classes.  We  have 
learned  that  you  especially  enjoyed  a  course  in  (blank)  and  are 
anxious  to  know  why  you  advise  us  to  enroll. 

5.  It  has  been  rumored  that  you  have  been  dissatisfied  with  this 
institution.  We  invite  you  to  air  your  views  and  tell  us  how  you 
think  the  school  should  be  run. 

6.  We  understand  that  you  recently  attended  a  certain  moving 
picture  show  (or  play).  Will  you  appear  at  the  next  meeting  and 
tell  us  why  we  should    (or  should  not)  attend   this   performance? 

7.  The  class  has  learned  that  you  have  definite  opinions  upon  the 
subject   of   segregation     (or   socialism,    church    attendance,    the    next 
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election,   the   international   situation,   competitive   athletics).   We   in- 
vite you  to  discuss  these  opinions  and  tell  us  why  you  believe  as  you  do. 

8.  Members  of  the  class  have  been  discussing  instructors  they  have 
had  during  their  academic  career.  We  have  learned  that  you  have  a 
favorite.  We  urge  you  to  tell  us  the  qualities  of  personality  and  meth- 
ods of  procedure   that  made   this   teacher  effective. 

9.  We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  you  debated  whether  you 
would  attend  a  girls'  school  or  coeducational  school  (or  military 
school  or  public  school).  We  invite  you  to  tell  why  you  made  the 
choice  you  did  and  whether  your  choice  was  wise. 

10.  Certain  instructors  are  holding  examinations  in  their  courses 
next  week.  From  your  experience  with  examinations,  have  you  dis- 
covered new  evidence  as  to  their  value? 

From  any  standard  textbook  on  public  speaking  you  may  read  to 
your  class  other  lists  of  subjects.  For  example  Bryant  and  Wallace's 
Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking,  currently  in  its  second  edition,  has 
more  than  two  pages  of  topics,  classified  under  such  headings  as 
"Public  Questions,"  "How  to  Do  It"  and  the  like.1  Turn  the  pages 
of  this  and  a  dozen  other  textbooks  until  you  locate  good  lists  of 
topics;  take  them  to  your  class,  and  use  them  as  examples  of  what 
other  students  have  talked  about.  You  may,  however,  spend  a  whole 
class  hour  talking  about  subjects  for  speeches  and  offering  many  ex- 
amples, but  still  not  reach  some  student.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  he  is 
as  puzzled  as  ever.  Nothing  in  his  experience  seems  related  to  speech 
making.  Accordingly  he  falls  back  upon  the  method  made  traditional 
by  thousands  of  beginning  speakers:  he  reads  a  magazine  article  and 
decides  to  speak  about  it.  To  make  the  situation  as  bad  as  possible, 
let  us  suppose  he  ventures  to  talk  about  "Deep  Sea  Diving." 

Is  the  situation  irretrievable?  You  would  need  a  large  sheet  of 
paper  to  list  the  errors  wrapped  up  in  this  single  decision  of  his. 
Has  the  speaker  ever  seen  a  deep  sea  diver?  No.  Has  he  previously 
read  about  deep  sea  diving?  No.  Did  the  article  awaken  a  former, 
though  slight,  interest  in  deep  sea  diving?  No.  Is  the  topic  timely? 
No.  Has  the  class  shown  interest  in  the  topic?  No.  Even  so,  this 
subject  has  more  possibilities  than  "How  to  Wash  a  Dog."  On  oc- 
casion a  student,  using  skill  in  selection,  arrangement,  and  adapta- 
tion, can  make  a  magazine  article  interesting,  though  the  practice 
as  a  general  rule  is  discouraged.  Deep  sea  diving  as  a  subject  contains 

1.  Published  by  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  New  York,  1954.  And  also 
consult  an  article  that  will  be  useful  more  ways  than  one:  "Choosing  Controversial 
Speech  Subjects,"  by  Raymond  S.  Moss  and  Margaret  Davis  Barto,  Speech  Teacher, 
March,  1956. 
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novelty.  The  student  may  avoid  plagiarism  by  giving  credit  to  the 
magazine,  and  if  he  familiarizes  himself  with  the  ideas,  but  uses  his 
own  language,  he  may  be  able  to  recapture  for  his  listeners  the 
excitement  of  the  original  article.  He  may  not,  either;  but  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  no  better  off  to  wash  the  dog  again. 

The  illustration  leads  into  another  problem  of  choosing  a  topic. 
Sooner  or  later  students  find  their  fund  of  personal  experiences  and 
interests  exhausted,  and  then  have  to  go  afield  for  new  materials. 
Even  an  outstanding  swimmer  would  not  want  to  make  more  than 
two  or  three  talks  on  this  subject.  He  would  be  wiser  to  follow  the 
plan  of  the  college  sophomore  who  spent  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  in  China:  his  first  speech  was  on  Chinese  customs,  his  second 
was  on  Chinese  politics;  his  following  speeches,  carefully  avoiding 
China,  were  on  other  subjects;  but  for  his  important  final  speech 
he  gave  a  memorable  talk  on  "My  Friends,  the  Chinese."  When  a 
student  does  find  himself  talked  out,  when  his  own  experiences  no 
longer  seem  to  contain  anything  amazing,  then  you  need  to  advise 
him  to  consult  the  library.  He  may  look  in  public  speaking  text- 
books, or  he  may  pick  up  a  volume  of  the  Readers'  Guide  to  Period- 
ical Literature:  the  list  of  titles  given  therein  may  enlighten  him. 
Warn  him  again,  however,  of  the  danger  of  making  his  speech  merely 
a  summary  of  a  single  magazine  article. 

Speeches  on  Current  Topics 
One  should  probably  not  plan  a  speech  without  first  asking  him- 
self the  question,   "Is  anything  special  or  significant  currently   hap- 
pening about  which  I  am  qualified  to  speak?" 

Events  in  the  news  constitute  an  urgent  source  of  topics.  A  student 
who  can  explain  the  significance  of  what  is  going  on  in  Iran  or 
South  Africa,  or  why  there  is  an  epidemic  of  plane  crashes,  or  what  a 
certain  probe  means,  or  why  the  faculty  is  justified  in  raising  en- 
trance requirements,  commands  attention  from  those  who  want  to 
be  better  informed.  If  a  student  by  virtue  of  his  own  training  or  back- 
ground can  not  be  sufficiently  authoritative,  he  can  enhance  his  posi- 
tion by  explaining  that  he  made  a  special  point  of  gaining  the  in- 
formation by  reading  or  interview,  or  both.  Topics  like  "What  the 
50th  State  Means  to  the  U.  S.,"  "The  Van  Allen  Radiation  Belt," 
"Why  Our  Shortstop  Was  Declared  Ineligible,"  "Why  Germany 
Must  Be  Unified,"  illustrate  the  kind  of  subject  that  might  have  had 
a  special  timeliness. 

A  student  making  a  thorough  search  for  a  topic  may  also  ask  him- 
self, with  respect  to  the  day  on  which  he  is  scheduled  to  speak,  "What 
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day  is  today?"  Maybe  it  is  the  anniversary  of  Beethoven  or  Florence 
Nightingale,  Iwo  Jima  or  the  invention  of  the  steamboat,  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  or  of  the  fifteenth  amendment.  An- 
nouncing that  "today  is  the  anniversary  of  — "  may  give  you  a  reason 
for  talking  on  the  subject. 

Topics  for  Reviews  or  Reports 

The  student  assigned  to  give  a  review  or  report  on  a  book  or  subject 
for  investigation  also  has  a  problem  of  choosing  a  topic.  First  of  all, 
he  must  decide  which  book,  or  which  field  of  investigation,  guided  by 
the  suggestions  the  teacher  has  provided.  Perhaps  the  teacher  should 
urge  the  student  to  consider  several  possibilities  before  making  a 
final  choice.  Just  as  the  speaker  may  be  unwise  to  prepare  the  first 
topic  that  comes  to  mind,  so  also  should  the  student  planning  a 
review  or  report  consider  various  possibilities.  "Of  all  these  books  or 
topics,"  he  should  ask  himself,  "which  am  I  most  interested  in?" 
"And  of  these  possibilities,"  he  should  immediately  continue,  "which 
can  I  interest  the  class  in?"  This  second  question  is  the  one  likely  to 
go  unanswered. 

Once  the  book  or  the  subject  is  selected,  important  limiting  and 
narrowing  needs  to  take  place.  If  a  student  is  to  report  on  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Huckleberry  Finn  in  ten  minutes  he  should  not  try  to  tell 
the  whole  story.  Let  him  sketch  in  a  minute  the  general  plan:  "This  is 
a  book  about  a  series  of  adventures  that  befall  two  white  boys  and  a 
Negro  servant  as  they  float  down  the  Mississippi  on  a  raft" — and  then 
focus  on  one  episode,  such  as  the  King  and  the  Duke  interlude,  ex- 
plaining that  this  escapade  is  typical  of  several.  If  a  student  is  to  re- 
port the  result  of  a  field  trip  on  voting  preferences,  he  should  prob- 
ably not  attempt  to  detail  each  interview,  though  he  may  narrate 
one  or  two  unusual  experiences,  for  color  and  interest,  and  give  the 
major  part  of  the  time  to  the  really  important  part  of  his  study — the 
interpretation  of  his  findings. 

GATHERING  MATERIALS 

Once  a  student  gets  past  the  stage  of  reporting  personal  experi- 
ences, he  needs  to  augment  his  fund  of  information  with  research  ma- 
terials. Even  a  personal  experience  speech  may  be  bolstered  with  ad- 
ditional data,  but  other  talks  are  sure  to  be  improved  with  outside 
support. 

A  painless  way  of  gathering  materials  is  to  interview  experts.  One 
student  became  interested  in  cancer  when  a  relative  was  stricken  with 
it,  and  decided  later  to  make  a  talk  on  the  subject;  but  realizing  that 
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her  information  was  limited,  she  decided  to  interview  the  chief  of 
the  nearby  cancer  hospital.  He  gave  her  much  vital  information  and 
supplied  her  with  large  charts  for  use  in  her  talk. 

The  most  frequently  used  source  of  materials,  however,  is  books 
and  periodicals.  Every  student  should  be  made  aware  of  the  inex- 
haustible possibilities  of  the  library.  A  student  who  leaves  your  course 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  range  of  information  to  be  found  in 
books  is  already  on  the  road  to  wisdom.  He  should  learn  to  turn  to 
the  library  almost  instinctively;  he  may  never  amount  to  much  as  a 
speaker  until  he  does. 

Consider  the  boy  who  gave  a  fair  report  on  deep  sea  diving.  Sup- 
pose he  comes  from  an  inland  area  and  has  never  even  seen  the  sea, 
much  less  a  diver — what  of  it?  Through  the  library  he  can  become 
something  of  an  authority  on  the  subject.  He  can  learn  about  the 
kinds  of  apparatus  used,  and  the  limitations  of  each  kind.  He  can 
become  acquainted  with  outstanding  personalities.  He  can  read  about 
exploring  sunken  treasure  ships,  and  raising  submarines.  He  can 
learn  of  the  hazards  of  failure  in  the  air  supply,  accidents  to  hose  and 
lines,  fights  with  sharks,  and  the  deadly  peril  of  the  bends. 

The  real  problem  with  the  talk  on  deep  sea  diving  was  that  the 
speaker  had  read  only  a  single  article.  Once  he  reads  two  good  articles, 
he  is  in  a  different  position  with  respect  to  the  speech.  He  can  now 
compare,  contrast,  select.  These  activities  are  the  essence  of  speaking. 
Reading  the  second  article  made  a  better  speaker  out  of  him.  Reading 
other  articles  may  make  a  good  speaker  out  of  him.  A  teacher  feels  he 
makes  his  greatest  progress  when  he  arouses  students  to  think',  when 
he  gets  them  to  read  widely,  compare  ideas,  and  react  to  what  they 
read.  No  one  is  interested  in  glib  paraphrase  or  restatement;  what 
is  needed  is  alert,  critical,  original  thinking. 

The  best  way  to  teach  students  how  to  use  the  library  is  to  take 
them  there  and  show  them  or  have  the  librarian  show  them  the 
location  of  important  books.  Here  is  the  Readers'  Guide,  here  is  the 
New  York  Times  Index,  here  is  the  Education  Index,  here  are 
encyclopedias  general  and  special,  here  are  atlases  and  almanacs,  here 
are  yearbooks  and  dictionaries.  Incidentally  the  library  trip  is  a  vari- 
ation from  the  usual  class  hour.  If  a  trip  is  impractical,  a  solution  is 
to  bring  a  few  standard  reference  works  to  class.  Either  way,  it  is 
worth  while  to  spend  time  acquainting  students  with  the  common  ref- 
erences; many  people  never  fully  appreciate  a  dictionary  and  an 
encyclopedia  until  they  have  seen  them  through  a  teacher's  eyes. 

To  test  the  value  of  the  instruction,  organize  a  treasure  hunt  based 
on  reference  works.  Give  each  member  of  the  class  a  mimeographed 
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sheet  011  which  appear  twenty  questions.  What  was  Stan  Musial's 
home  run  record  in  1950?  How  old  was  Florence  Nightingale  when 
she  died?  The  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  can  be  found  in 
the  library.  Such  an  exercise  would  appear  to  send  most  of  the  stu- 
dents on  a  second  tour  of  the  library;  if  this  additional  tour  is  con- 
ducted during  the  class  hour,  each  person  will  have  an  incentive  to  do 
the  whole  job  himself. 

Like  other  good  ideas,  this  assignment  needs  to  be  followed  up  dur- 
ing the  year.  If  the  content  of  a  speech  seems  thin,  ask  the  student 
where  he  could  have  gone  to  find  better  material.  Keep  the  memory 
of  those  old  friends,  the  card  catalog  and  the  periodical  indexes,  green 
in  the  student's  mind. 

You  may  have  to  encourage  students  to  use  the  reference  room  of 
the  library  by  requiring  speeches  on  topics  that  require  investigation. 
This  assignment  introduces  the  study  of  note  taking.  The  note  card 
has  never  proved  popular  with  students;  it  is  a  ritual  of  scholars. 
College  students  are  required  in  freshman  English  to  submit  a  term 
paper  accompanied  by  a  convincing  stack  of  note  cards;  but  many 
write  the  term  paper  first,  the  note  cards  afterwards.  Later,  when  term 
papers  are  due  in  other  courses,  they  may  take  their  notes  in  bulk 
fashion  on  sheets  of  loose-leaf  paper.  Speech  teachers  inherit  the 
device  from  their  English  department  cousins,  and  have  had  success 
in  getting  debaters  to  use  the  system,  but  little  progress  has  been  made 
on  other  fronts.  Perhaps  you  should  be  willing  to  settle  for  any  way 
of  recording  notes,  provided  that  the  source  is  written  down  along 
with  the  notes.  A  speaker  may  be  asked  to  give  the  origin  of  a  statistic 
by  chapter  and  verse;  the  odds  are  against  such  questioning  but 
teachers  should  go  to  great  length  to  establish  habits  of  accuracy  in 
beginners. 

A  teacher  may  help  students  improve  the  content  of  their  speeches 
by  setting  the  class  to  work  at  a  special  project.  As  described  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  students  may  undertake  to  find  out  as  much  as  pos- 
sible about  local  history,  a  foreign  country  in  the  news,  a  historical 
event  or  period,  a  persistent  problem  like  crime  or  housing,  an  out- 
standing book  or  play.  This  type  of  assignment  simplifies  the  matter 
of  choosing  a  topic  and  gives  the  student  practice  in  selecting  and 
organizing  his  materia],  and  in  learning  to  think  about  what  he  reads. 

TEACHING  ORGANIZATION 

You  may  also  improve  the  content  of  student  speeches  or  reports  by 
teaching  basic  principles  of  organization.  This  topic  has  already  been 
discussed  in  part  in  Chapter  3.  It  needs,  however,  to  be  emphasized 
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here.  Organization  is  I  lie  oldest  rhetorical  principle.  Corax,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  a  hundred  others,  have  written  sug- 
gestions for  arranging  the  ideas  of  a  speech. 

Once  the  student  has  selected  his  general  subject,  and  has  gathered 
materials  about  it,  he  finds  that  he  has  accumulated  more  than  he 
can  use.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  He  must  then,  however,  decide  what 
to  leave  out:  and  the  decision  of  what  to  omit  is  as  important  as  what 
to  include.  The  success  of  the  speech,  in  fact,  may  depend  on  what  is 
left  out.  Counsel  your  students,  therefore,  not  to  attempt  to  tell  all 
they  know.  Narrow  the  general  subject  down  to  a  specific  topic:  and 
that  specific  topic  becomes  the  basis  of  the  central  idea  of  the  speech. 
This  principle  is  also  important  in  giving  reports  on  research  topics. 
Beginning  teachers  will  recall  from  graduate  seminars  and  under- 
graduate classes  that  many  reports  are  not  so  interesting  as  they 
should  be.  One  fault  is  that  the  reporter  includes  too  much;  he  tells 
the  class  more  than  the  other  students  and  even  the  professor  really 
want  to  know.  An  investigator  should  read  widely,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reporting  every  detail,  but  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to 
interpret  a  somewhat  limited  part  of  his  study. 

Beginners  without  much  training  in  speaking  should  take  this  as  an 
article  of  faith.  Don't  talk  about  "My  Trip  West,"  but  ask  yourself 
"What  is  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  trip?"  That  might  be, 
"The  Bears  of  Yellowstone."  Yellowstone  is  full  of  bears,  so  limit  the 
topic  specifically  to  two  or  three  notable  bear-facts,  or  bear-incidents, 
pour  on  the  vivid  detail,  and  your  speech  has  a  fair  chance  of  holding 
interest.  "My  Trip  West,"  however,  is  foredoomed  to  failure  unless 
you  are  allotted  much  more  time  than  is  customary  in  classrooms.  It 
would  have  been  vague,  diluted,  generalized.  Other  examples  can  be 
multiplied  from  your  own  experience.  Nearly  always  the  best  class- 
room speeches  or  reports  are  those  made  on  a  sharply -limited  subject, 
with  enough  special  details  and  examples  to  make  the  ideas  clear. 

After  formulating  the  central  idea,  proceed  next  to  list  the  support- 
ing points  or  reasons.  If  the  central  idea  is  "Abraham  Lincoln  had 
three  outstanding  traits  of  personality,"  the  supporting  statements 
might  be: 

I.    His  resourcefulness   helped   him   make   the   most   out   of  his 

meager  facilities. 
II.    His  humor  brightened  many  a  dark  moment. 

III.    His  generosity  helped  his  enemies  forget  their  bitterness. 

Support  each  statement  with  an  appealing  example,  and  you  have  the 
basis  of  an  impressive  five-minute  speech.  You  may  know  enough 
about  Lincoln  to  talk  for  an  hour,  but  you  have  very  kindly  agreed 
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with  yourself  to  limit  your  speech  to  Lincoln  as  a  personality,  and 
leave  out  Lincoln  as  a  president  or  Lincoln  as  a  speaker. 

You  may  hand  out  to  students  a  list  of  suggested  outlines,  follow- 
ing the  varying  patterns  of  definition,  time  order,  space  order,  series  of 
reasons,  etc.  For  example: 

DEFINITION 

Central  idea:  How  can  burglary  be  defined? 

Supporting  statements:2 

I.    Burglary  involves  breaking  and  entering  a  dwelling. 
II.    Burglary  involves  the  intention  to  commit  a  felony. 
III.    Burglary  takes  place  in  the  nighttime. 

SOLVING  A  PROBLEM 

Central  idea:  How  can  we  encourage  an  intellectual  atmosphere  on 
this  campus? 

Supporting  statements: 

I.    We  need  orientation  courses  in  social  studies,  humanities,  and 

science. 
II.    We  need  more  discussion  groups  for  student  participation. 
III.    We  need  more  high-quality  lectures  and  concerts. 

SPACE   ORDER 

Central  idea:  Here  is  my  blueprint  for  an  ideal  classroom  building. 

Supporting  statements: 

I.    The  basement  should  contain  special  facilities  for  recreation. 
II.    Classrooms  should  be  located  on  the  first  and  second  floors. 
III.    Open-shelf  reading  rooms  should  be  located  on  the  third  floor. 

SERIES  OF  REASONS 

Central  idea:  Missouri  should  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 
Supporting  statements: 

I.    Eighteen-year-olds    now    shoulder    a    wide    variety    of   respon- 
sibilities. 
II.    Eighteen-year-olds  today  are  well  educated. 
III.    Eighteen-year-olds  are  self-supporting. 

I  have  often  invited  students  to  hand  in  brief  outlines,  illustrating 
different  kinds  of  development,  and  in  their  contributions  are  these 
two  samples: 

2.    The  supporting  statements,  when  amplified,  become  the  body  of  the  speech. 
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time  order 
Central  idea:  How  can  a  girl  meet  and  marry  a  doctor? 

Supporting  statements: 

I.    Arrange  a  situation  in  which  she  can  be  introduced  to  him. 
II.    Look  attractive,  intelligent,  and  available. 

III.    Show  a  genuine  interest  in  medicine,  surgery,  hospitals,  and 
patients. 

SERIES  OF  REASONS 

Central  idea:  Missouri  should  lower  the  drinking  age  to  18. 

Supporting  statements: 

I.    Eighteen-year-olds   now  shoulder   a   wide   variety   of  responsi- 
bilities. 
II.    Eighteen-year-olds  today  are  well-educated. 
III.    Eighteen-year-olds  are  sell-supporting. 

The  work  sheet  appearing  on  page  144  is  a  device  that  may  be  used 
by  the  student  to  help  him  think  his  way  through  the  stages  just 
described:  choosing  a  topic,  formulating  a  central  idea,  and  listing 
supporting  statements. 

After  these  steps  have  been  refined,  he  needs  next  to  think  about  a 
conclusion.  (Many  book  reports,  field  investigations,  scholarly  pres- 
entations, and  the  like  simply  run  down,  with  no  final  summary  or 
interpretation.) 

The  simplest  type  of  conclusion  is  the  summary  or  recapitulation. 
Perhaps  every  talk  should  have  a  final  review,  if  only  a  cursory  one. 
It  leaves  the  listener  with  loose  ends  tied  up  and  with  a  final  picture 
of  the  whole  talk.  The  conclusion  can  usually  be  improved  however,  if, 
after  the  summary,  the  speaker  follows  with  an  appeal,  a  plea,  an 
interpretation.  "This  is  what  I  have  said,"  the  speaker  concludes,  as 
he  summarizes,  "and  this  is  what  I  think  we  should  do  about  it,"  or, 
"and  this  is  what  I  think  it  means."  Or  the  speaker  may  conclude  with 
an  application  to  a  specific  situation;  or  a  quotation;  or  some  com- 
bination of  the  foregoing.  A  good  conclusion  adds  to  the  impact  of  a 
speech.  Many  times  a  sermon  that  seems  quite  ordinary  for  the  first 
fifteen  minutes  has  been  raised  to  sublime  heights  by  what  was  said 
in  the  last  five.  The  speaker  should  work  to  a  climax  that  has  been 
thought  through  in  advance. 

Ordinarily  the  speaker  does  not  prepare  his  introduction  until  after 
the  central  idea,  the  body,  and  the  conclusion  have  been  worked  out. 
Not  until  then  does  he  really  know  what  he  wants  to  introduce.  To 
help  students  plan  better  beginnings  and  endings  to  your  speeches, 
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WORK  SHEET:   HOW  TO  PREPARE  A  TALK 
(Think   With  a  Pencil) 


I.     Make  a  list  of  POSSIBLE  TOPICS  and   choose   the  one   that   the  au- 
dience will   like  best. 


II.     Write  the  topic  you  choose  in  the  form  of  a  "central  idea."    (Example: 
"I  would  like  to  tell  three  things  we  are  doing  to  reduce  accidents.") 


III.  JOT  DOWN  supporting  ideas,  good  or  poor,  that  might  belong  in  a 
speech  on  this  topic.  (Remember  a  good  idea  may  come  by  way  of 
a  poor  one.) 


IV.  Write  below  2  or  3  of  the  BEST  of  these  ideas  in  some  logical  order. 
Across  from  each  idea  jot  down  a  possible  example  or  statistic  to  use 
with  it. 

Ideas  here  Examples,  statistics  here 


1 . 


2. 


This  is  your  talk  in  the  rough. 

Next:  Plan  a  conclusion.  Last:  Plan  an  introduction.  Finally:  Rehearse,  speak- 
ing from  an  outline.  If  your  talk  is  too  short,  add  an  example  or  two.  If  too  long, 
chop  out  material.    (Never   try   to   tell   all   you   know   in   one   speech.) 
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bring  to  class  a  collection  of  public  speaking  textbooks  and  speech 
anthologies,  and  read  good  samples  of  what  speakers  have  done. 

As  a  brief  review  of  possibilities  of  introductions,  consider  these: 

Striking  statement:  "In  ten  years  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  from 
here  to  Chicago  by  train."  Or:  "Last  week  a  teacher  at  the  Grant 
School  happened  to  say  something  to  her  second-grade  class  about 
Adolf  Hitler.  'Who's  Hitler?'  asked  the  children." 

Question:  "Did  you  know  that  every  college  and  university  student 
received,  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  a  scholarship  worth  $800 
— and  this  in  addition  to  all  other  grants,  awards,  and  scholarships 
that  were  distributed?" 

Quotation:  "There  is  an  old  saying  attributed  by  a  New  Bedford 
mate  on  a  whaler,  to  his  ill-humored  captain,  'All  I  want  of  you  is  a 
little  see-vility,  and  that  of  the  commonest,  gol-darndest  kind.'  I  have 
been  thinking  about  the  appalling  lack  of  courtesy  between  the  young- 
er generation  and  its  elders,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  plea  today 
for  a  little  old-fashioned,  New  England  see-vility.  .  .  ." 

Personal  reference:  "I  can  not  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  that  Pro- 
fessor Magoo  has  given  us  this  opportunity  to  report  on  .  .  ." 

Illustration:  "The  other  day  my  father  received  an  insurance  notice 
from  the  Allover  Insurance  Company.  'Dear  Mr.  Haggis,'  it  said. 
'We  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  fact  that  your  son  has  turned 
16  and  has  received  his  drivers'  license.  This  note  is  to  inform  you 
that  your  insurance  premium  has  been  increased  to  $125.38.  .  .  .'  " 

The  method  of  teaching  organization,  then,  is  to  talk  about  each  of 
the  four  parts:  introduction,  central  idea,  body,  conclusion.  Some 
teachers  require  an  outline  with  every  talk;  others  require  outlines 
only  until  the  process  seems  clear.  A  form  like  that  appearing  on 
page  146  may  be  mimeographed  and  distributed  to  your  students.  The 
division  of  the  page  into  four  boxes  reminds  the  student  that  his  task 
of  preparation  is  not  completed  until  he  has  worked  out  each  of  the 
four  parts  of  a  speech. 

You  may  find  the  problem  of  teaching  organization  clarified  by 
explaining  transitions.  A  transition  summarizes  the  point  just  made 
and  introduces  the  point  to  follow;  it  may  also  relate  both  points  to 
the  central  idea.  For  example: 

As  I  have  just  explained,  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  spray- 
ing fruit  trees  is  to  control  insects  and  disease.  Another  important 
advantage  is  to  increase  the  amount  and  improve  the  color  of  the 
fruit. 
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This  transition   indicates   that   the  central   idea  has   to   do   with   ad- 
vantages of  spraying;  the  first  two  points  are  now  entirely  clear.  Or: 
As  you  see,  you  can  reduce  by  exercising,  but  it  is  a  slow  process. 

There  is  a  better  way;  to  undertake  a  scientific  diet. 
In  these  two  short  sentences  the  speaker  has  reviewed  his  first  point 
and  introduced  his  second.  He  has  also  reminded  his  hearers  of  his 
central  idea;  how  to  reduce.  Furthermore  he  has  suggested  that,  im- 
portant as  the  first  point  is,  the  second  point  to  follow  is  of  greater 
significance. 

Transitions  are  a  form  of  repetition  or  restatement.  The  content  of 
a  speech  is  more  easily  remembered  by  an  audience  when  the  speaker 
repeats  the  main  divisions.  Three  of  four  repetitions  in  a  speech  of 
length  are  not  too  many.  The  human  mind  may  be  impressed  by  an 
idea,  but  may  quickly  forget.  If  later  in  the  speech  the  speaker  re- 
peats the  idea,  the  listener  has  a  certain  satisfaction  in  recognition. 
Beginning  speakers  are  hesitant  to  use  repetition,  and  even  experi- 
enced speakers  may  not  use  repetition  as  much  as  they  should.  Years 
ago  a  student  gave  a  speech  opposing  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  He 
kept  repeating  the  phrase,  "People  think  it's  smart  to  be  intoxicated," 
and  after  every  repetition  brought  forward  an  argument  why  it  was 
not  smart  to  be  intoxicated.  The  weight  of  repetition  made  the  phrase 
memorable  after  other  details  in  the  speech  had  been  forgotten.  Adver- 
tising companies  have  learned  that  the  repetition  of  a  slogan  increases 
sales;  otherwise  they  would  come  out  with  a  new  slogan  every  week. 

USING  EXAMPLES 

The  importance  of  specific  examples  needs  to  be  reemphasized. 
Two  words  heighten  the  audience's  estimate  of  a  speaker:  the  phrase 
for  example.  For  example  puts  the  speaker  on  common  ground  with 
his  audience;  for  example  gets  him  down  to  cases.  A  speech  needs 
certain  generalities,  but  it  becomes  necessary  to  show  by  examples 
how  these  principles  can  be  worked  out. 

A  series  of  speeches  was  once  made  on  these  topics:  "Socialized 
Medicine,"  "The  Humane  Society,"  "New  Developments  in  Lubricat- 
ing Oil,"  "The  Co-Insurance  Clause,"  "A  Program  of  Job  Instruction," 
"Patronize  Your  Local  Dealer."  The  speakers  constituted  an  infomal 
group  of  business  and  professional  men  taking  a  public  speaking 
class,  but  for  some  reason  there  was  a  complete  lack  of  examples  in  the 
speeches.  Every  talk  was  generalized  and  therefore  less  interesting. 
"Socialized  Medicine"  might  have  had  an  example  showing  either  the 
operation  of  the  present  or  of  the  proposed  system.   "The  Humane 
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Society"  might  have  had  an  example  showing  what  happens  when  a 
pet  is  picked  up  by  the  dog  catcher.  "New  Developments  in  Lubricat- 
ing Oil"  might  have  had  an  example  describing  the  improved  per- 
formance possible  with  new-type  heavy  detergency  oil.  "The  Co- 
Insurance  Clause"  badly  needed  examples.  "A  Program  of  Job  In- 
struction" might  have  contrasted  the  bungled  beginning  of  a  new 
worker  who  did  not  understand  his  new  job  with  the  efficient  output 
of  one  who  had  been  properly  instructed.  "Patronize  Your  Local 
Dealer"  presented  the  advantages  of  having  some  one  at  hand  to 
service  a  purchase  when  new  parts  or  adjustments  are  needed;  specific 
examples  would  have  been  entertaining.  You  can  help  your  students 
improve  by  commending  their  use  of  examples  and  by  suggesting 
possibilities  of  examples  when  a  speech  has  none. 

IMPROVING  LANGUAGE 

By  teaching  students  to  improve  their  choice  of  words  we  also  im- 
prove the  content  of  speeches.  Enlarging  vocabulary  is  a  fascinating 
activity  for  students,  once  their  interest  has  been  aroused;  review  the 
unit  on  pages  69-70.  As  good  an  approach  as  any  is  the  incidental 
comment:  "Charles  in  his  speech  said  that  students  should  not  be 
censured;  that's  a  good,  useful,  every  day  word  that  we  ought  to  add 
to  our  speaking  vocabulary.  Most  of  us  would  have  said  blamed  or 
scolded."  If  in  every  day's  comment  about  speeches  you  include  a 
mention  of  striking  words  or  phrases,  you  may  encourage  students  to 
use  better  language.  You  do  not  need  to  reach  for  supercilious,  vitu- 
peration, dalliance,  querulous;  you  may  issue  praise  for  gladden, 
princely,  bewildered.  Although,  since,  moreover,  accordingly,  bring 
relief  as  connectives  from  the  constant  and,  but,  for.  Wonderful  and 
interesting  are  overworked;  so  is  thing.  If  your  class  becomes  absorbed 
in  the  meaning  of  words,  introduce  it  to  Roget' s  Thesaurus  and 
Webster's  Dictionary  of  Synonyms.  Show  your  students  how  the 
Thesaurus  reminds  them  of  words  they  may  overlook.  A  boy  may  call 
a  girl  beautiful,  or  he  may,  Roget  reminds,  call  her  beauteous,  hand- 
some, pretty,  lovely,  graceful,  elegant,  delicate,  dainty,  refined,  ex- 
quisite, fair,  personable,  comely,  seemly,  bonny,  good  looking,  well- 
favored,  well-made,  well-formed,  well-proportioned,  proper,  shapely, 
symmetrical,  harmonious,  sightly,  fit  to  be  seen,  passable,  not  amiss — 
and  the  list  is  not  half  exhausted.  A  girl  may  call  a  boy  ugly,  or  she 
may,  prompts  Roget,  call  him  ordinary,  unornamental,  seemless,  not 
fit  to  be  seen,  shapeless,  garish,  over-decorated,  misshapen,  mis-pro- 
portioned, monstrous,  gaunt,  curtailed  of  his  fair  proportions,  hard- 
featured,  hard-visaged,  clumsy,  rickety,  and  the  list  still  has  far  to  go. 
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All  these  words  are  simple  and  quickly  understood,  but  they  are 
buried  in  listening  and  reading  vocabularies,  and  seldom  appear  in 
the  student's  writing  or  speaking.3 

Webster's  and  other  dictionaries  of  synonyms  make  discriminations 
among  meanings.  The  discussion  in  Webster's  of  beautiful  and  nine 
synonyms  (lovely,  pretty,  comely,  good  looking,  etc.)  takes  two  full 
columns  of  fine  type,  and  is  worth  reviewing.  Beautiful,  it  is  made 
clear,  has  the  richest  significance  of  all:  it  "excites  the  keenest  pleas- 
ure," it  suggests  "the  imagined  perfection  associated  with  one's  con- 
ception of  an  ideal."  A  speaker  or  reader  who  fully  appreciated  the 
deeper  meaning  of  beautiful  would  utter  it  with  much  more  feeling 
than  would  one  who  thought  it  meant  no  more  than  good  looking. 

The  use  of  numbers  and  figures  is  worth  discussing.  Many,  hundreds, 
thousands,  millions  should  be  discouraged  in  modern  speaking.  Not 
"Far  too  many  of  our  classmates  were  in  traffic  accidents  last  year," 
but  "I  know  of  at  least  six  boys  and  three  girls  who  were  in  traffic 
accidents  last  year."  Not  "People  live  a  good  deal  longer  nowadays," 
but  "Twenty  years  has  been  added  to  the  life  span  since  World  War 
I."  Not  "The  public  debt  has  mounted  to  billions  of  dollars,"  but 
"The  public  debt  is  now  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  billion  dol- 
lars." Sometimes  the  speaker  will  want  to  say,  emphatically,  "The  bud- 
get for  this  town  is  seventy-three  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
dollars  and  thirty  two  cents,"  and  sometimes  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  "more  than  seventy-three  thousand  dollars";  either  is  better  than 
"a  lot  of  money."  Sometimes  he  will  want  to  make  a  figure  vivid  by 
comparison  or  contrast;  these  devices  are  illustrated  in  most  public 
speaking  textbooks.  You  can  improve  the  content  of  speeches  by  insist- 
ing upon  a  realistic  treatment  of  statistics. 

By  the  same  argument,  specific  words  everywhere  are  better  than 
generalized  statements.  "I  bought  my  girl  a  bottle  of  perfume"  fades 
away  before  "I  stepped  up  to  the  perfume  counter  and  selected  for 
my  girl  a  bottle  of  "Kiss  Only  Me.'  "  Sycamore  is  better  than  tree, 
mud  cat  is  better  than  fish,  Red  Heart  is  better  than  dog  food.  A 
speaker  should  use  specific  verbs  as  well  as  specific  nouns:  ambled, 
tottered,  wavered,  are  more  vivid  and  picturesque  than  came  or  went. 
Call  attention  to  the  examples  as  they  crop  up,  and  now  and  then  offer 
some  pointed  advice  to  the  laggards. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  character  of  an  individual  is  revealed  to 
his  listeners  largely  by  his  use  of  words.  If  he  indulges  excessively  in 

3.  The  importance  of  exact  language  as  opposed  to  loose,  inexact  expressions, 
and  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  trite  verbal  formulas  is  discussed  in  Chapter  15  in 
connection   with    training  debaters. 
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absolutely,  positively,  and  other  loose  modifiers,  if  he  declares  that 
something  always  happens  instead  of  the  more  accurate  sometimes 
happens  or  frequently  happens  or  has  been  known  to  happen,  or 
happens  in  30  per  cent  of  the  cases  studied,  if  he  makes  loose  as- 
sertions about  races,  religions,  nationalities,  or  professions,  certain  of 
his  listeners  are  likely  to  discount  his  accuracy.  Before  long  they  will 
conclude  that  if  he  is  careless  with  facts  they  know  about,  he  may  be 
inaccurate  in  facts  that  they  do  not  know  about;  and  so  what  might 
have  been  a  report  or  speech  of  promise  ends  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  All  teachers,  whether  of  speech  or  of  other 
subjects,  can  contribute  to  a  student's  maturity  by  interesting  him  in 
fairness  and  accuracy  of  statement. 

KEEP  CONTENT  FOREMOST 

You  will  be  well  repaid  for  giving  special  thought  to  possible  ways 
of  improving  content.  Teachers  today  put  strong  emphasis  upon 
what  the  speaker  says.  The  speaker's  ideas,  his  conviction,  his  message, 
his  information  are  considered  of  the  highest  importance. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

Make  a  survey  of  a  number  of  public  speaking  textbooks   to  learn   how   they 
cover  the  following  topics: 

1.  Speech  topics 

2.  Speech    materials 

3.  Organization 

4.  Adaptation   to   audience 

Plan  a  discussion  suitable  for  a  speech  class  on  the  folloAving  topics: 

1.  Suggestions    for   speeches 

2.  Kinds  of  materials  suitable   for  speeches 

3.  How   to   organize  a   speech 

4.  Examples  of  unusual  introductions 

5.  Examples  of  unusual  conclusions 

6.  Examples  of  transitions  and  summaries 

7.  Examples  of  examples 

Questions   for    Classroom    Discussion 

1.  This  text  advocates  a  four-part  organization  of  a  speech  or  report:  intro- 
duction, central  idea,  body,  conclusion.  Others  prefer  a  three-part  organization: 
introduction,   body,   conclusion.   Which   is   preferable   for  beginners? 

2.  How  does  the  organization  of  a  speech  differ  from  that  of  a  theme? 

3.  Do  good  contemporary  speakers  exemplify  principles  of  good  organization? 

4.  How  can  the  content  of  speeches  be  improved:  choice  of  topics,  selection 
of  content,   accuracy  and  felicity  of  language? 

5.  Should   topics  be  assigned?  Is  it  a  useful  exercise  to  have  a  class  read   a 
provocative,  controversial  article  and  then  have  every  one  make  a  speech  about  it? 
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6.  What  is  the  place  of  speeches  on  simple  topics,  those  based  largely  on  per- 
sonal experience  or  observation? 

7.  Comment  on:  "The  enemies  of  all  liberty  flourish  and  grow  strong  in  the 
dark  of  the  enforced  silence." 

8.  Do  the  traditional  principles  of  public  speaking  (i.e.,  freedom  of  speaking) 
flourish  in  an  atmosphere  of  close  supervision — i.e.,  in  some  corporations,  busi- 
nesses, military  situations? 

9.  How  significant  is  public  speaking  as  a  social  force?  as  a  professional 
asset?  as  an  aid  to  good  government?  Does  public  speaking  aid  an  individual  as 
a  citizen,  as  a  member  of  a  business  or  profession,  as  a  member  of  social  or  re- 
ligious  groups? 

10.  How  important  is  the  character  of  the  speaker  in  public  speaking?  How 
do  factors  like  integrity  and  honesty  influence  the  effectiveness  of  academic  exer- 
cises  like   book   reports,   historical   or   scientific   investigations? 

11.  How  honest  are  the  rhetorical  procedures  of  selection,  emphasis,  amplifi- 
cation, identification  with  the  group,  praise  of  the  listener,  etc.?  Should  we  (or 
can  we)  fight  our  way   (according  to  Plato  and  Aristotle)  with  the  bare  facts  alone? 

12.  Do  we  need  to  defend  the  use  of  appeals  in  speaking?  Do  we  need  to 
defend  the  arts  of  delivery?  Is  there  a  difference  between  a  good  and  an  effective 
speaker? 

13.  How  can  the  classroom  teacher  use  principles  of  speaking  to  improve  his 
lecturing?  What  opportunities  can  he  find  for  improving  himself  as  a  speaker? 
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SPEECH  MAKING: 
IMPROVING  DELIVERY 

The  height  of  art  is  to  conceal  art. 

QUINTILIAN 

ONE  of  the  first  arguments  to  arise  in  the  theory  of  public  speak- 
ing was  whether  content  or  delivery  was  more  important.  Like 
many  good  controversies,  this  one  dates  back  to  the  Greeks.  Aristotle 
thought  a  speaker  should  be  able  to  make  his  way  by  the  logic  of  his 
discourse;  he  should  know  the  underlying  facts  and  the  inescapable 
probabilities.  Delivery,  he  thought,  was  not  an  elevated  subject 
of  inquiry  but  needed  to  be  considered  for  practical  reasons.  Demos- 
thenes, his  contemporary,  declared  that  delivery  was  all-important. 
The  three  rules  of  good  speaking,  he  is  reputed  to  have  stated,  were 
first,  action;  second,  action;  third,  action. 

The  Greeks  passed  the  argument  to  the  Romans  intact,  no  solution 
having  been  reached.  Cicero,  the  only  speaker  of  note  who  ever 
wrote  systematically  about  the  theory  of  speaking,  observed  that  de- 
livery was  the  sole  and  supreme  agent  of  eloquence.  Quintilian, 
whose  ideas  about  speech  training  won  him  a  place  in  general  educa- 
tion, was  reserved  in  his  praise  of  delivery,  but  devoted  many  pages 
to  voice,  enunciation,  and  gesture. 

Most  students  of  public  speaking  since  Quintilian  have  followed 
his  lead.  Good  content  and  good  delivery  are  both  inescapably  neces- 
sary. Probably  today  delivery  is  being  given  less  emphasis  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  teaching  speech.  TV  may  help  shift  this  em- 
phasis, since  it  brings  to  the  listeners  an  image  of  the  speaker,  not 
merely  his  words.  Even  now  newspaper  reports  of  TV  speeches  some- 
times refer  to  the  speaker's  appearance  or  gestures. 

Some  teachers  put  little  stress  on  delivery,  other  than  to  commend 
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the  student  for  posture,  conversational  voice,  and  eye  contact.  Other 
teachers  go  beyond  this  minimum,  working  not  only  for  alert  posture 
but  for  a  variety  of  bodily  attitudes  and  highly-varied  flexibility  of 
voice.  This  chapter  will  discuss  teaching  methods  whereby  these 
goals  may  be  achieved. 

WHAT  KIND   OF  PRESENTATION? 

The  presentation  of  a  speech  is  closely  related  to  the  method  of 
preparation  used  by  the  speaker: 

1.  A  speaker  may  write  a  speech  and  memorize  it. 

This  method  was  made  famous  by  the  great  orators  of  a  century  and 
a  half  or  longer  ago.  After  completing  his  research,  the  speaker  wrote 
out  his  speech,  committed  it  to  memory,  and  delivered  it  to  the  audi- 
ence. This  method  is  not  used  much  today,  for  two  reasons:  first, 
the  problem  of  forgetting  the  speech  is  ever-present,  and  second, 
the  speaker  who  uses  this  method  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  is  uttering  memorized  words.  In  every  beginning 
class  a  few  students  are  likely  to  try  it,  either  because  they  misunder- 
stand the  nature  of  modern  speaking  or  because  they  are  too  fearful 
to  trust  themselves  to  think  on  their  feet. 

2.  A  speaker  may  write  a  speech  and  read  it. 

Many  speakers  use  this  method,  but  only  a  few  use  it  well.  Most 
people  who  read  a  speech  make  a  mechanical  process  out  of  it.  When 
listeners  see  a  speaker  pull  a  manuscript  out  of  his  pocket,  they  con- 
clude they  are  in  for  a  bad  time,  and  they  usually  are. 

A  beginner  may  do  better  with  the  manuscript  speech  if,  while 
writing  it  out,  he  is  careful  to  use  the  language  of  speaking  rather 
than  the  language  of  writing.  As  the  language  of  speaking  has  shorter 
and  more  striking  sentences,  is  more  vivid  and  colorful,  and  especially 
is  more  direct,  this  kind  of  language  set  down  on  paper  results  in  a 
speech  that  is  easier  to  read  aloud.  If,  further,  the  beginner  will  do 
a  few  simple  things  to  break  the  monotony  of  reading,  he  has  an 
even  better  chance  to  improve  his  presentation.  For  example,  he 
should  look  at  his  listeners  as  much  as  possible;  he  should  look  up 
from  his  paper  and  paraphrase  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph  now  and 
then;  he  should  interpolate  comments  that  do  not  appear  on  the 
page.  These  devices  tend  to  break  the  monotony  of  presentation. 

When  Churchill  prepares  a  speech  that  is  to  be  read  aloud,  he 
walks  up  and  down  his  study,  thinking  over  his  ideas,  and  dictating 
them   to  his  secretary.   This   process   practically   guarantees   that   the 
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words  sound  like  talk.  Franklin  I).  Roosevelt  also  used  the  method 
of  dictating  his  speeches.  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Stevenson,  and  others 
who  read  speeches,  read  them  over  ahead  of  time  to  make  sure  they 
will  sound  right. 

Undoubtedly  beginners  should  not  be  allowed  to  read  speeches. 
They  need  to  acquire  a  direct  method  of  speaking,  and  to  accomplish 
this  goal,  they  can  not  be  allowed  to  use  manuscripts.  A  speaker  who 
has  extreme  stage  fright  might  be  allowed  to  use  a  manuscript,  though 
some  teachers  would  object  even  to  this  concession,  but  he  should 
be  weaned  away  from  his  written  text  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

3.    A  speaker  may  prepare  an  outline 
and  speak  from  notes. 

Most  training  in  public  speaking  today  comes  under  this  category. 
Many  experienced  speakers  are  likely  to  take  a  few  notes  with  them 
to  the  platform.  And  many  experienced  teachers  will  permit  students 
to  use  a  few  notes  while  speaking.  The  beginning  speaker  should  use 
them,  however,  simply  to  help  him  bridge  the  transitions;  he  should 
not  give  the  appearance  that  he  is  leaning  heavily  on  them.  The 
teacher  should,  moreover,  be  alert  to  make  sure  that  students  are 
placing  less  and  less  dependence  on  notes  as  the  semester  progresses. 
It  is  saddening  to  visit  a  class  that  has  been  in  progress  for  most  of 
a  semester,  and  see  student  after  student  take  a  sheaf  of  notes  to  the 
platform  and  obviously  act  as  if  the  success  of  the  speech  hinged  on 
the  use  of  the  notes.  It  is  even  more  saddening  to  see  students  search 
out  their  notes  just  when  they  are  making  an  emphatic  point.  If,  how- 
ever, the  listeners  see  a  speaker  glance  at  his  notes,  catch  the  idea,  and 
then  speak  for  a  few  minutes  before  he  takes  another  glance,  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  distracted. 

Those  who  are  beginning  their  teaching  of  public  speaking  should 
make  every  effort  to  develop  in  their  students  a  true  extempore  style. 
Make  sure  that  their  voice  and  manner  shows  that  they  are  thinking 
on  their  feet.  A  student  who  has  overdone  the  memorization  part  of 
his  preparation  will  sound  too  hurried  and  a  little  mechanical.  A 
student  who  has  too  many  notes  in  front  of  him  unconsciously  drops 
into  a  reading  tone  instead  of  a  conversational  tone.  You  should  be 
patient  with  the  student  who  needs  notes,  in  order  to  give  him  con- 
fidence, but  you  need  to  prod  him  into  using  fewer  and  fewer  props. 
Left  to  his  own  devices  he  is  not  likely  to  make  effort  to  use  fewer 
notes,   so  you  will   need   to   stiffen   your  requirements   gradually. 

An  excellent  book  is  Speech  Practices:  A  Resource  Book  for  the 
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Student  of  Public  Speaking.1  It  provides  reproductions  of  actual  notes 
used  by  speakers,  and  shows  convincingly  that  in  modern  good  prac- 
tice experienced  speakers  use  a  minimum  of  notes,  and  those 
principally  as  a  guide  to  the  sequence  of  ideas. 

4.    A  speaker  may  speak  without  advance  preparation. 

The  ability  to  speak  impromptu,  as  this  method  of  delivery  is 
called,  is  a  great  asset  to  an  individual.  Many  students  take  courses 
in  speech  primarily  to  achieve  this  ability.  For  some  reason,  the 
talent  of  impromptu  speaking  is  much  prized  among  beginners.  It 
is  an  especially  invaluable  asset  in  conference,  law  court,  or  legisla- 
tive assembly,  as  these  situations  call  for  immediate  responses.  In 
planning  a  speech  course,  most  teachers  allow  time  for  impromptu 
speaking. 

The  importance  of  this  activity  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Properly  handled  it  shows  the  student  that  he  can  be  reasonably 
fluent  on  his  feet.  It  helps  bridge  the  last  gap  between  faulty  mem- 
orization, or  poor  note-using,  and  direct,  animated,  audience-reaching, 
delivery. 

A  METHOD  OF  PREPARATION 

What  general  advice  can  a  teacher  give  for  preparing  a  speech? 
Most  teachers  think  it  is  advisable  to  write  the  speech  out,  not  with 
the  idea  of  committing  it  to  memory,  but  to  gain  practice  in  putting 
the  thoughts  together.  After  the  speech  is  written,  the  beginner  may 
prepare  a  brief  outline,  on,  preferably,  a  3x5  card,  using  key  words 
or  phrases.  Holding  this  in  his  hand,  or  placing  it  on  a  table,  he  should 
practice  the  speech  aloud,  to  hear  the  ideas  flow,  and  to  see  how  much 
time  is  consumed.  This  rehearsal  should  be  done  in  as  lively  and  direct 
a  manner  as  feasible.  After  he  has  practiced  the  speech  two  or  three 
times,  the  speaker  will  find  himself  becoming  more  fluent;  he  will 
even  find  himself  using  some  of  the  same  language  at  each  rehearsal, 
and  at  other  moments  improving  the  phrasing.  He  will  never  get  the 
language  fixed  rigidly — in  fact,  he  should  not  attempt  this — but  he 
will  become  fairly  confident  of  the  progression  of  ideas.  When  he  has 
finished  this  rehearsal,  he  will  have  a  good  idea  of  what  the  speech  will 
sound  like. 

While  he  is  practicing,  the  speaker  should  give  attention  to  eye 
contact.  He  should  visualize  various  persons  sitting  around  the  room, 
and,  as  he  speaks,  he  should  look  at  each  one  of  them.  He  should, 
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moreover,  imagine  that  he  is  talking  directly  to  them,  in  a  lively, 
conversational  manner.  He  should  give  thought  to  his  posture,  to 
make  sure  that  his  body  suggests  an  alert  person. 

MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS 

The  minimum  essentials  of  eye  contact,  conversational  voice,  and 
posture  themselves  represent  a  degree  of  achievement.  Good  posture 
indicates  a  measure  of  poise;  or  to  put  the  argument  the  other  way,  a 
speaker  who  has  learned  to  stand  comfortably  before  an  audience  has 
increased  his  own  feeling  of  self-confidence.  The  ideal  of  good  pos- 
ture is  that  the  speaker  should  suggest  readiness  without  stiffness. 
Hands  appear  more  natural  at  the  sides  than  when  they  are  in  coat 
pockets,  or  are  clasped  behind  the  back,  or  are  gripping  notes. 
Teachers  help  a  student  to  feel  better  about  his  problem  by  advising 
him  to  clench  his  fists  slightly:  this  effects  a  compromise  between 
what  seems  natural  to  him  and  what  is  acceptable  to  the  audience. 
The  beginner  often  wants  an  all-purpose  position  that  will  be  suit- 
able for  an  entire  speech.  No  one  position  is  good  enough  for  this, 
but  hands-at-sides  is  certainly  better  than  arms-folded,  hands-behind- 
back,  or  hands-in-pockets.  A  teacher  ought  to  carry  his  students 
beyond  the  all-purpose  level,  though  many  do  not. 

Just  as  there  is  no  all-purpose  posture,  so  there  is  no  all-purpose 
voice.  A  conversation-like  voice  is  usually  nominated  for  this  spot, 
and  fills  it  fairly  well,  especially  since  it  leads  the  beginner  away 
from  monotones  and  sing-songs.  In  fact  the  conversational  voice 
may  be  suitable  for  all  of  the  customary  situations,  if  it  is  sufficiently 
lively  and  energetic.  With  a  few  classes  a  teacher  can  discuss  vocal 
variations  that  are  not  particularly  conversational  but,  used  sparingly, 
are  strikingly  effective. 

Teachers  strive  to  instill  good  eye  contact  at  the  outset.  Every 
speaker  should  look  directly  at  his  audience;  more  than  that,  he 
should  look  at  every  person,  if  the  group  is  small,  or  at  least  at  every 
section  of  the  room,  if  the  group  is  large.  If  he  is  carrying  on  a 
conversation  with  five  people,  he  tries  to  look  into  the  eyes  of  each  in 
turn;  this  ideal  so  far  as  possible  should  be  achieved  before  an 
audience.  Good  speakers  make  every  listener  feel,  "He  is  talking 
directly  to  me." 

No  good  way  has  been  discovered  of  avoiding  this  responsibility. 
Looking  just  over  the  heads  of  listeners  fools  nobody;  the  speaker 
who  practices  this  deception  seems  to  be  talking  with  unfocussed 
eyes.  Gazing  at  the  ceiling,  out  of  the  window,  or  aimlessly  around 
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the  room  makes  listeners  feel  uncomfortable.  Staring  at  the  floor 
makes  the  speaker  seem  inept  and  inexperienced.  From  the  first, 
therefore,  teachers  advise  students  to  look  at  the  audience. 

DEALING  WITH  MANNERISMS 

All  sorts  of  mannerisms  will  show  up  in  the  early  speaking  ex- 
periences of  the  class.  A  boy  will  repeatedly  tug  at  his  ear  or  nose; 
a  girl  will  keep  glancing  down  at  her  notes;  perhaps  several  will  look 
only  at  one  part  of  the  audience  or  will  ignore  it  altogether.  You 
should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  point  out  these  mannerisms  or  comment 
on  them.  Most  of  them  are  self-correcting;  they  result  from  lack  of 
experience  in  speaking,  and  as  the  student  gains  experience,  they  will 
disappear.  To  call  attention  to  self-correcting  oddities  makes  the 
student  unnecessarily  aware  of  them.  Even  those  that  are  deeply 
rooted  will  be  supplanted  by  useful  movements  as  the  student  learns 
more  about  bodily  activity.  Instead  of  saying,  "Don't  twirl  your  ring," 
"don't  twist  your  handkerchief,"  give  positive  suggestions  as  to  what 
can  be  done  with  the  hands:  utilize  a  few  simple  gestures,  or  a 
visual  aid. 

Vocal  mannerisms  like  "er"  and  "uh"  are  hard  to  eliminate  in- 
directly; the  student  utters  these  unconsciously,  and  has  to  be  made 
pointedly  aware  of  them.  A  suggestion  here  is  to  make  a  list  of  all 
who  vocalize  the  pause,  and  set  aside  part  of  a  period  to  work  on 
this  entire  group,  one  at  a  time. 

The  students  themselves  will  likely  put  more  emphasis  on  man- 
nerisms than  you  do.  When  talking  about  their  speeches  to  one 
another  they  will  comment  on  individual  peculiarities  that  you  seem 
to  have  overlooked.  Lay  audiences  seem  also  to  be  more  aware  of 
mannerisms  than  are  teachers  of  speech.  This  is  what  happens:  when 
the  speaker  becomes  dull  or  involved,  listeners  lose  interest  in  what 
he  is  saying,  and  accordingly  give  more  attention  to  his  way  of 
speaking.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  unusually  inspiring  or  enter- 
taining, either  they  ignore  his  mannerisms  or  they  conclude  simply 
that  they  are  an  acceptable  part  of  his  way  of  speaking.  So  distin- 
guished a  speaker  as  Winston  Churchill  has  a  basketful  of  individual 
mannerisms,  but  they  seem  unimportant  alongside  his  statesmanship 
and  his  eloquence  in  the  use  of  words. 

The  researches  of  Nichols2  and  others  suggest  that  this  preoccupa- 
tion of  students  with  the  mannerisms  of  speakers  is  deeply-rooted. 
An  experiment  was  conducted  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  test 

2.    See   Ralph   G.  Nichols   and   Leonard   A.   Stevens,  Are   You   Listening,   New 
York,  McGraw-Hill  Rook  Company,   1957.  See  also  page  53. 
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the  retention  ability  of  a  large  group  of  students.  A  finding  was  that 
poor  listeners  tended  to  judge  the  worth  of  a  lecturer  by  the  quality 
of  his  delivery.  If  he  over-used  his  notes,  if  he  had  a  poor  voice,  if 
his  speech  were  indistinct,  if  he  had  mannerisms,  they  tended  to  con- 
clude that  the  content  of  his  lecture  was  not  good. 

Teachers  of  speech  should  therefore  realize  that  in  every  listening 
group  will  be  people  overly  sensitive  even  to  lesser  faults  of  delivery. 
Accordingly,  although  today  we  are  individually  convinced  that  the 
message  is  more  important  than  the  manner  of  its  presentation,  we 
must  deal  with  listeners  as  they  are  and  we  must  therefore  bring 
speakers  up  at  least  to  minimum  standards  of  delivery. 

THE  TIME  TO  CRITICIZE  DELIVERY 

An  important  distinction  exists  between  the  method  of  improving 
content  and  of  improving  delivery.  You  may  evaluate  a  student's 
speech  content  at  your  leisure — after  his  speech  is  finished,  at  the  end 
of  the  class  hour,  or  after  school  that  day — provided  your  notes  are 
complete  enough  to  refresh  your  memory.  But  problems  of  delivery 
should  be  attended  to  at  once.  If  a  student  does  not  talk  loudly 
enough,  interrupt  him,  or  signal  him  then  and  there,  so  that  he 
may  immediately  make  the  necessary  adjustment.  Little  profit  accrues 
to  say  to  him  afterwards,  "We  did  not  hear  you";  anybody  can  tender 
that  sort  of  criticism.  If  a  student  does  not  look  at  his  audience,  stop 
him  and  show  him  what  is  implied  by  good  eye  contact.  If  he  does 
not  emphasize  his  words  enough  vocally,  interrupt  him  and  drill  him 
on  the  sentence  until  he  understands  your  criticism.  If  his  gestures  are 
feeble  or  inept,  stop  him  and  show  him  what  to  do. 

When  teachers  want  to  give  their  attention  specifically  to  de- 
livery, they  assign  brief  speeches.  A  teacher's  interruptions  will  con- 
sume a  fair  amount  of  time,  but  if  the  speech  is  short  the  student 
can  easily  pick  up  the  thread  of  his  discussion.  The  teacher  is  an 
active  person  when  working  on  problems  of  delivery,  conducting 
demonstrations  as  well  as  making  comments. 

IMPROVING  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE 

So  far  as  the  voice  is  concerned,  the  making  of  a  good  speech 
requires  energy.  Secure  records  of  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  Truman, 
Dewey,  and  other  contemporaries,  and  play  them  to  your  class; 
let  the  students  hear  for  themselves  the  physical  power  that  is  being 
poured  into  the  words.  Many  other  characteristics  of  the  speaking 
voice  can  be  pointed  out:  the  use  of  pitch  and  loudness  to  emphasize 
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words;  the  employment  of  various  kinds  of  pauses;  and  occasionally 
even  changes  in  quality.  Of  the  speakers  named,  the  contrasts  are 
perhaps  more  notable  in  Churchill,  who  at  times  gets  unusual  depths 
of  feeling  into  his  utterance.  A  part  of  this  effect  is  the  result  of  the 
way  he  uses  his  voice.  Eisenhower's  vigorous  and  forceful  voice  makes 
his  impromptu  speeches  effective. 

All  men  in  public  life  who  have  done  considerable  speaking  or 
campaigning  have  learned  to  use  their  voices  in  a  striking  and 
forcible  way.  Business  and  industrial  executives  at  large  conventions, 
labor  leaders  at  union  conclaves,  distinguished  ministers  in  their 
pulpits,  all  speak  with  energy  and  feeling.  The  quiet  conversational 
tone  of  a  teacher  talking  to  a  small  class  or  of  a  doctor  talking  to  his 
patient  fades  away  in  the  presence  of  the  robust  delivery  of  active 
speakers.  A  little  of  this  force  and  drive  ought  to  seep  into  classroom 
speaking.  A  student  may  not  be  able  to  show  much  fire  if  he  talks 
only  on  "How  to  Wash  a  Dog,"  but  if  he  chooses  a  topic  about  which 
he  has  real  concern,  like  military  training,  school  government,  city 
politics,  or  the  corruption  of  athletes,  he  should  learn  to  command  a 
voice  that  carries  conviction. 

You  can  develop  this  more  realistic  type  of  speaking  in  your  own 
classroom  if  you  give  your  students  some  encouragement  and  instruc- 
tion in  this  direction.  Forceful  speaking  may  not  come  easily  to  stu- 
dents: a  beginner  may  speak  "We  must  get  at  the  bottom  of  this 
scandal  and  never  rest  until  the  causes  are  brought  to  light"  in  much 
the  same  tones  that  he  would  use  in  saying  "We  begin  by  washing 
the  dog's  head  and  ears  and  proceed  gently  until  we  finish  the  tail." 
In  the  first  sentence  words  like  bottom,  scandal,  never  rest,  and  brought 
to  light  suggest  strong  feeling  that  should  be  expressed  by  suitable 
vocal  inflections.  In  the  second  sentence,  the  voice  can  be  as  gentle 
as  the  washing;  most  audiences  will  not  care  whether  the  washer  gets 
as  far  as  the  tail  or  not. 

As  a  teacher,  you  may  use  several  simple  techniques  to  help  begin- 
ning speakers  improve  the  flexibility  of  their  voices.  As  most  beginners 
fill  their  speeches  with  abstract,  generalized  statements,  you  should 
encourage  them  to  use  illustrations,  examples,  personal  experiences. 
As  these  materials  contain  colorful  language,  the  speaker  is  likely  to 
use  a  more  interesting  voice.  You  may  carry  this  suggestion  a  step 
further  by  pointing  out  the  value  of  employing  dialogue:  instead  of 
"He  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  there,"  say  "He  grabbed  me  by  the 
arm  and  said,  'Where  do  you  think  you're  going,  Buster?' "  The 
direct  quotation  gives  an  opportunity  to  suggest  mood,  mannerism, 
dialect,  as  well  as  the  bare  idea  itself.  You  may  take  statements  like 
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"The  team  is  in  a  bad  situation,"  and  show  how  to  emphasize  bad  to 
bring  out  the  full  meaning  (and  of  course  there  are  a  full  score 
better  words  than  bad — desperate,  regrettable,  deplorable,  cataclysmic 
and  disastrous,  all  of  which  invite  a  little  vocal  treatment).  You  may 
encourage  him  to  make  his  talk  more  direct  by  using  you  and  we,  by 
referring  to  previous  speakers,  "As  Mary  just  pointed  out  in  her  talk," 
and  by  mentioning  contemporary  events,  "You've  all  seen  the  head- 
lines in  this  morning's  Times." 

Fundamentally  each  student  must  develop  his  own  vocal  style. 
Some  speakers  reveal  innate  force  and  conviction  using  only  mod- 
erate vocal  energy,  whereas  others  use  a  loud  voice  that  persuades  no 
one.  Neither  speaker  may  be  so  effective  as  he  should  be,  but  for 
different  reasons.  These  speakers  require  your  continued  study.  If 
you  can  help  them  with  their  basic  problems,  you  will  undeniably  be 
making  a  lasting  contribution  to  their  experience. 

HECKLING  SESSIONS 

A  standard  way  in  which  the  beginner  may  improve  his  speaking 
voice,  and  incidentally  his  poise,  is  by  participation  in  heckling 
sessions.  He  prepares  a  speech  on  a  topic  familiar  to  him,  and  gets  it 
well  in  mind,  but  during  its  presentation  members  of  the  class  may 
interrupt  him  to  ask  him  to  explain  any  point,  to  state  his  authority, 
to  demand  why  he  takes  the  viewpoint  he  does,  or  even  to  ask  im- 
material and  unrelated  questions  like  "Why  did  you  take  this  course?" 
or  "How  old  will  you  be  on  your  next  birthday?"  The  speaker  should 
answer  each  inquiry  with  great  courtesy,  avoid  every  tendency  to  get 
ruffled,  and,  whenever  there  is  a  pause  in  the  questioning,  immediately 
resume  the  speech.  After  a  minute  or  two  of  rapid-fire  questions,  the 
teacher  may  call  a  halt  to  the  heckling  and  allow  the  student  to 
finish  speaking. 

The  origin  of  this  procedure  is  uncertain,  but  it  has  many  counter- 
parts today.  A  Chicago  attorney  has  gained  a  local  reputation  for 
helping  would-be  courtroom  lawyers  overcome  their  timidity.  He  has 
them  prepare  a  jury  plea  and  deliver  it  in  his  presence,  but  heckles 
them  unmercifully  by  making  sarcastic  comments.  The  famous  "Timid 
Souls"  club  of  New  York  City  has  applied  the  same  principle  to  the 
helping  of  amateur  speakers,  musicians,  salesmen,  and  others.  If  a 
pianist  dreads  concert  playing  because  she  thinks  her  arms  are  ugly, 
the  Timid  Souls  gather  about  her  as  she  plays  and  make  pointed 
comments  about  her  unsightly  arms.  If  she  can  continue  her  selection 
despite  these  caustic  remarks  she  may  fairly  conclude  that  she  can 
play  in  front  of  any  audience  in  the  world. 
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Students  invariably  enjoy  the  novelty  of  the  heckling  session,  and 
feel  they  gain  profit  from  it.  As  they  express  it,  no  audience  could 
ever  be  worse  than  their  heckling  classmates.  A  variation  of  this  plan 
is  the  workout  session  described  in  Chapter  4. 

TEACHING  GESTURE  AND  ACTION 

The  teaching  of  gesture  and  action  is  one  of  the  interesting  features 
of  the  speech  course.  Much  of  the  class  work  is  entertaining,  as  stu- 
dents try  to  overcome  their  idiosyncrasies,  and  the  results  are  positive 
and  immediate.  The  instruction  has  noticeable  carry-over  into  other 
situations:  a  student  who  knows  how  to  comport  himself  while  speak- 
ing to  the  class  will  be  able  to  manage  himself  with  a  greater  poise  in 
a  drawing  room  or  on  a  stage,  since  the  speaker  who  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  his  hands  in  one  situation  will  not  be  any  more  at 
ease  in  the  others. 

Assume  that  your  students  have  reached  the  point  where  they 
can  stand  up  straight,  look  their  hearers  in  the  eye,  and  talk  with 
reasonable  energy  and  forthrightness.  That  in  itself  is  no  mean  ac- 
complishment; your  students  have  left  behind,  perhaps  forever,  a 
vast  amount  of  self-consciousness,  shyness,  timidity.  The  next  prob- 
lem is  to  teach  them  the  conventional  gestures  used  for  emphasis. 
You  may  approach  this  problem  indirectly  by  beginning  with  the 
kinds  of  speeches  suggested  on  the  following  page,  using  maps,  charts, 
and  objects,  going  to  speeches  in  which  the  speaker  demonstrates 
some  action  using  his  whole  body.  Or  you  may  demonstrate  some  of 
the  gestures  speakers  use  for  emphasis,  and  start  immediately  with 
them.  These  gestures,  known  as  palm  up,  palm  down,  index  finger, 
and  clenched  fist,  are  illustrated  in  most  public  speaking  textbooks. 

A  mimeographed  sheet  of  sentences,  preferably  taken  from  actual 
speeches  and  containing  statements  probably  originally  spoken  in 
an  emphatic  way,  makes  a  helpful  drill  exercise.  The  sentences  chosen 
may  be  similar  to  the  following: 

Unless  we  develop  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  we  will  always 
have  the  five  percenters  and  the  grafters. 

The  USSR  does  not  want  peace;  it  wants  to  continue  a  state  of  war. 

Go  as  far  as  you  like;  you  are  still  a  long  way  from  the  truth. 

If  the  tax  collectors  are  corrupt,  throw  them  out. 

I  do  not  know  what  course  others  will  take. 

Ask  each  student  to  read  the  five  sentences,  demonstrating  possible 
gestures.  The  stroke,  or  emphatic  part  of  the  gesture,  should  come  on 
or  before  the  important  idea.  If  in  the  first  clause  of  the  first  sentence 
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the  important  idea  is  "civic  responsibility,"  and  the  student  wants 
to  demonstrate  an  index  finger  gesture,  the  stroke  of  that  gesture 
would  accompany  those  words.  Other  students  might  prefer  a  clenched 
fist,  or  palm  up  gesture.  Sentences  like  these,  used  purely  as  a  drill 
exercise,  help  to  break  the  old  habit  of  holding  the  hands  at  the 
sides — or  of  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  hands — and  substitute 
a  more  serviceable  habit  of  using  the  hands  for  emphasis. 

You  may  next  assign  a  short  speech,  on  any  topic,  in  which  the 
student  is  to  illustrate  as  many  gestures  as  possible.  This,  too,  is 
frankly  a  drill  exercise,  and  the  students  will  use  presumably  many 
more  gestures  than  would  ordinarily  be  the  case.  A  good  approach 
is  to  keep  the  exercise  experimental  in  nature — give  the  students  a 
chance  to  practice  one  gesture,  then  a  different  sort;  using  sometimes 
one  hand,  sometimes  both.  Many  of  the  gestures  may  appear  a 
little  forced  but  a  few  students  will  catch  the  idea  from  the  beginning. 

IMPROVING  ACTION  THROUGH 
VISUAL  AIDS 

Teaching  students  to  use  visual  aids  is  a  way  of  improving  their 
skill  in  exposition;  it  has  the  additional  benefit  of  getting  them  to  use 
more  bodily  action,  and  thus  enlivens  their  delivery.  The  follow- 
ing series  of  assignments  may  be  used.3 

1.  Make  a  talk  using  a  blackboard  sketch,  drawing,  or  map.  Sugges- 
tions: "Places  to  Visit  in  Green  County,"  "What  Makes  Lightning 
Strike,"  "A  Floor  Plan  of  My  Ideal  School,"  "How  to  Read  a  Con- 
tour Map,"  "Our  Trip  Last  Summer,"  "How  to  Lay  out  a  Sub- 
division," "Two  Types  of  Power  Lawn  Mowers,"  "How  to  Recognize 
the  Late-Model  Automobiles,"  "The  Split-T  in  Football,"  "Winning 
Plays  at  the  Last  Basketball  Tournament,"  "Basic  Principles  of 
Skiing,"  "How  the  Money  is  Guarded  at  Fort  Knox,"  "Practical  Ap- 
plications of  Geometry."  Variation:  Prepare  a  chart  instead  of  a 
blackboard  drawing. 

2.  Make  a  talk  using  an  actual  object  for  demonstration.  Sugges- 
tions: "How  to  Iron  a  Shirt,"  "How  to  Clean  a  Trombone,"  "Plain 
and  Fancy  Ways  of  Blocking  Papers,"  "How  to  Make  Artificial  Lures," 
"How  to  String  a  Racket,"  "Souvenirs  I  Have  Collected,"  "Card 
Tricks  for  Dull  Dates,"  "Common  Types  of  Barometers,"  "A  Dem- 
onstration of  Fencing,"  "My  Father's  Sword  Collection." 

3.  Make  a  talk  using  your  body  to  demonstrate  a  skill.  Suggestions: 
"How  to  Model  a  Dress,"  "How  to  Jump  the  Low  Hurdles,"  "How 

3.    Adapted  from  the  author's  article,  "On  First  Teaching  Speech,"  The  SpeecJi 
Teacher,  January,  1952,  4-5. 
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to  Tap  Dance,"  "The  Basic  Strokes  in  Tennis,"  "How  to  Play  Center," 
"Exercises  to  Improve  Posture."  Variation:  Make  a  speech  in  which 
you  ask  a  classmate  to  assist  you  with  the  demonstration:  "A  New 
Type  of  Artificial  Respiration,"  "Basic  Holds  in  Wrestling,"  "A  New 
Dance  Step,"  "The  Art  of  Self  Defense." 

Instruction  in  the  effective  use  of  visual  aids  should  by  all  means 
be  a  part  of  the  beginning  speech  course.  As  the  foregoing  list  of 
assignments  suggests,  students  may  make  use  of  maps,  graphs,  charts, 
mock-ups  (replicas  of  actual  objects),  and  the  actual  objects  them- 
selves. They  may  use  moving  pictures,  slides,  film-strips,  and  record- 
ings. They  may  use  mimeographed  or  typed  handouts.  They  may  use 
their  own  bodies  (not  strictly  speaking  a  visual  aid).  They  may  bor- 
row a  classmate  for  demonstration  purposes. 

Home-made  graphs,  charts,  maps,  and  the  like  are  extremely  useful 
devices.  In  certain  ways  they  are  more  effective  than  those  made  by 
professionals — at  least  the  home-made,  kitchen-table-top  variety  sug- 
gest that  the  speaker  himself  has  labored  with  crayon  and  chalk  in 
the  interest  of  his  listeners.  You  can  profitably  invite  an  artist  to  visit 
your  classes,  and  demonstrate  a  few  simple  helps  with  lettering  and 
sketching.  Or,  as  a  starter,  get  50-100  sheets  of  newsprint  from  the 
local  newspaper  office,  a  few  boxes  of  crayolas,  and  let  your  class 
practice  making  visual  aids. 

You  will  need  to  make  a  few  suggestions  about  the  effective  use  of 
these  devices.  The  visual  aid  should  be  large  enough  to  be  easily 
seen.  Lettering  on  the  charts  or  graphs  should  be  instantly  intelligible. 
Judicious  use  of  colored  crayons  and  of  colored  cards  is  attention- 
holding.  Sometimes  large  pictures  may  be  cut  out  of  magazines  and 
pasted  on  the  charts  as  a  way  of  illuminating  a  point.  Each  visual  aid 
should  be  kept  out  of  sight  until  the  time  comes  to  use  it;  some 
speakers  mount  their  charts  on  the  wall,  but  fasten  a  sheet  of  blank 
paper  in  front  of  them  until  the  proper  moment  comes.  Each  speaker 
should  carry  his  own  supply  of  thumb  tacks,  scotch  tape,  pointers, 
and  similar  devices.  Rotary  clubs,  church  pulpits,  and  other  places 
where  people  make  speeches  are  almost  never  provided  with  these 
materials.  Mechanical  gadgets  like  recording  machines  should  be 
tested  beforehand. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  KINDS  OF  GESTURE 

Several  principles  of  good  gesture  have  been  formulated.  One  is 
variety — do  not  weaken  a  good  gesture  by  too  much  repetition.  An- 
other is  purposiveness — use  a  gesture  with  a  genuine  desire  to  empha- 
size the  idea.  Another  is  wholeness — use  the  whole  body,  not  simply 
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the  hand  and  forearm.  Another  is  timing — let  the  gesture  accompany 
or  precede  the  forceful  idea,  not  follow  it. 

Thus  far  the  hand  gestures  described  have  been  of  the  emphatic 
variety.  Gesture  may  also  be  descriptive,  as  when  the  size  or  shape 
of  an  object  is  indicated.  Other  parts  of  the  body  may  be  used  as 
well  as  the  hands.  Nodding  or  shaking  the  head  may  emphasize  an 
idea.  Taking  a  step  forward  tends  to  make  an  idea  more  important; 
taking  a  step  backward  tends  to  minimize  it. 

In  explaining  gestures  teachers  are  not  interested  in  giving  instruc- 
tion about  a  standardized  set  of  forms,  but  are  primarily  concerned 
with  demonstrating  the  conventions,  which  each  individual  may  vary. 
Some  speakers  gesture  closer  to  the  body  than  others,  although  any 
gesture  should  avoid  hugging  the  body  too  closely.  When  gesturing, 
speakers  should  look  at  the  audience,  not  at  the  gesture.  Teachers 
sometimes  attempt  to  encourage  gesture  without  any  preliminary 
explanation  about  the  conventional  forms,  but  often  this  plan  does 
not  work  so  well. 

So  many  speakers  are  content  simply  to  stand  quietly  behind  the 
lectern  and  follow  notes  and  manuscripts  that  students  may  get  the 
idea  that  bodily  action  is  not  essential.  Once,  however,  your  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  witness  a  first-rate  speaker  who  exemplifies 
not  only  good  content,  but  vivid  and  expressive  bodily  action  as  well, 
they  will  not  be  satisfied  to  speak  any  other  way.  The  use  of  bodily 
action  is  one  more  method  by  which  communication  with  an  audience 
may  be  made  effective. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Consult  a  number  of  contemporary  textbooks  of  public  speaking  and  com- 
pare and  contrast  their  treatments  of  delivery. 

2.  Work  out  units  in  radio  or  television  speaking,  with  special  reference  to 
means  of  improving  delivery. 

3.  Compare  and  contrast  the  advice  given  concerning  delivery  in  classical 
works  like  those  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian,  with  that  suggested  by 
contemporary  textbooks. 

4.  Compare  and  contrast  the  advice  given  concerning  delivery  in  nineteenth 
century  works  on  rhetoric  and  elocution  with  that  suggested  by  contemporary 
textbooks. 

Questions   for    Classroom    Discussion 

1.  Comment:    "Content  is  like   the  right  hand,  delivery   is   like    the   left." 

2.  Is  sufficient  attention   being  paid   today   to    the   improvement   of   delivery? 

3.  Consider  prominent  speakers  which  members  of  the  class  have  recently 
heard.  Would  your  critiques  of  these  speakers  include  mostly  comments  on  con- 
tent,  or  comments   on   delivery? 
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To  be  positive.  To  be  mistaken  at  the 
top  of  one's  voice. 

AMBROSE    BIERCE 

Definition  in  "The  Devil's  Dictionary" 

The  business  of  every  man  in  controversy 
is  to  try  to  find  out  what  is  the  main  and 
governing  contention  of  his  adversary. 

WILLIAM    EWART    GLADSTONE 


AN  ACTIVITY  utilized  by  teachers  of  all  subjects  and  at  all 
jr\  levels  of  instruction  is  classroom  discussion.  Discussion  is, 
moreover,  attaining  increasing  prominence  in  business,  professional, 
industrial,  and  governmental  circles. 

PURPOSES 

Discussion  has  two  principal  purposes. 

One  is  to  disseminate  information,  to  compare  points  of  view.  A 
group  participating  in  discussion  for  this  purpose  is  ordinarily  not 
trying  to  invent,  to  legislate,  or  to  petition.  It  may  be  inquiring  into 
the  meaning  of  Hamlet,  the  purpose  of  required  physical  education, 
the  censorship  of  the  news,  the  causes  of  poor  grammar  and  usage,  the 
appeal  of  War  and  Peace.  Every  one  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  his  point  of  view,  to  defend  his  ideas  against  opinions  of 
others,  to  lend  his  support  to  those  with  whom  he  agrees,  to  correct 
errors  of  fact  and  sometimes  to  be  corrected,  to  gain  new  insights.  The 
discussion  is  intellectually  satisfying  if,  out  of  the  differences  and  dis- 
agreements, a  consensus  is  reached  (a)  on  those  matters  on  which  the 
group  substantially  agrees  and  (b)  on  those  points  at  which  the  group 
agrees  to  disagree. 
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A  second  purpose  of  discussion  is  to  solve  a  problem:  the  group 
plans  to  issue  a  recommendation,  petition,  directive,  or  order,  and  will 
take  a  vote  or  poll  to  crystallize  the  sentiments  of  those  present. 

These  purposes  may  overlap.  One  expects  that  a  classroom  discus- 
sion about  food  handling  in  restaurants  results  in  no  action  other  than 
a  quiet  resolution  by  some  participants  to  avoid  Hernando's  Hideaway 
in  the  future.  At  any  moment,  however,  the  group  might  decide 
to  draw  up  a  petition  or  appoint  a  committee.  On  the  other  hand  the 
board  of  directors  of  County  Hospital,  alarmed  by  an  outbreak  of 
trench  mouth  among  the  employees,  might  decide,  after  much  time 
spent  in  exposition,  to  issue  a  vigorous  directive  to  the  dish-washing 
crew. 

THE  DISCUSSION  PROCESS 

Discussion  is  often  contrasted  with  debate  in  this  way.  The  partici- 
pants in  debate  have  made  up  their  minds  in  advance  as  to  which  side 
of  the  proposed  question  they  wish  to  defend.  The  debate  therefore 
consists  of  arguments  for  a  proposal  confronted  by  arguments  against 
a  proposal.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  much  exploration  of  the  middle 
ground,  and,  certainly  in  formal  debating,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  change  in  any  speaker's  opinion. 

Participants  in  discussion  usually  have  not  made  up  their  minds  in 
advance.  The  chairman  states  the  question  or  problem  and  those 
present  act  as  a  group  to  feel  it  out.  Toward  the  end  of  a  discussion, 
however,  different  points  of  view  will  emerge  as  participants  begin  to 
disagree  about  various  aspects  of  a  problem.  Even  so,  compromises 
may  be  proposed  as  the  middle  ground  is  explored,  and  since  the  dis- 
cussion process  is  informal,  participants  may  find  themselves  modify- 
ing their  views  as  the  problem  becomes  better  understood.  Students 
who  are  highly  argumentative  may  not  become  first-class  discussion 
participants  until  they  learn  to  join  with  the  group  in  analyzing  ob- 
jectively all  angles  of  the  question. 

The  discussion  process  is  often  described  in  language  that  orig- 
inated with  John  Dewey.  Discussion  begins  with  (1)  a  felt  difficulty, 
which  is  then  (2)  defined  and  analyzed;  next  (3)  comes  a  listing  and 
consideration  of  practical  solutions,  (4)  a  choice  of  the  most  feasible 
solution,  often  followed  by  (5)  a  consideration  of  how  to  put  it  into 
effect. 

In  1959,  for  example,  the  major  American  automobile  companies 
were  considering  the  inroads  on  the  market  being  made  by  Rambler, 
Lark,  and  foreign  cars.  Throughout  the  industry,  boards  and  com- 
mittees discussed  the  growing  competition  presented  by  smaller  cars. 
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The  problem  was  no  doubt  stated  like  this:  How  can  we  meet 
competition  from  Volkswagen,  Renault,  MG,  Rambler,  Lark,  etc.? 

The  second  step  was  to  define  and  analyze  the  problem:  How  many 
small  cars  are  being  sold?  How  large  is  the  market  for  a  small  car? 

The  third  step  was  to  propose  solutions:  (1)  increase  the  tariff  on 
imported  cars,  (2)  act  as  outlets  for  a  foreign  make,  (3)  design  a 
stripped-down  version  of  a  present  economy  model,  (4)  design  a  brand- 
new  model.  Each  of  these  proposed  solutions  was  supported  by  esti- 
mates of  sales,  manufacturing  costs,  distribution  costs,  and  surveys  of 
consumer  demands. 

The  fourth  step  was  to  choose  the  most  feasible  solution,  which  was 
to  design  a  new  model. 

The  fifth  step  was  to  make  the  necessary  recommendations  and  issue 
the  necessary  directives. 

Not  all  discussions  proceed  in  this  orderly  arrangement  of  analysis 
to  possible  solutions  to  best  solution.  Sometimes  the  creative  process 
refuses  to  be  channeled  into  this  set  groove,  but  instead  expresses 
itself  in  irregular,  unexpected,  unsummoned,  and  unannounced 
hunches  and  flashes  of  insight.  In  recent  years  especially  certain  types 
or  variants  of  the  discussion  process  have  been  developed. 

TYPES  OF  DISCUSSION 

Conventional  types  of  discussion  and  also  some  of  the  newer  variants 
are  listed  and  briefly  described  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

Group  Discussion  with  a  Leader 
In  this  type  of  discussion,  the  leader  makes  an  opening  statement 
explaining  the  question  or  problem:  "How  Can  We  Improve  School 
Spirit"  or  "What  Can  Be  Done  to  Decrease  Absences."  The  leader 
opens  the  discussion  and  then  urges  the  group  to  participate,  follow- 
ing as  closely  as  seems  necessary  the  usual  problem-solution  outline. 
To  this  end  he  makes  the  necessary  transitions  as  he  leads  the  group 
from  one  phase  of  the  discussion  to  another,  and  closes  with  a  summary 
of  what  has  been  decided  or  agreed  upon. 

Panel 
A  panel  is  a  conversation  in  front  of  an  audience.  It  is  character- 
ized by  an  informal  interchange  of  opinion  as  contrasted  with  the 
series  of  short  speeches  that  compose  a  symposium  (see  below).  Three 
members,  plus  a  chairman  or  moderator,  is  a  good  number  for  a 
classroom  panel;    this  small  size  means   that  every  one  will   have   a 
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chance  to  participate,  and  still  allow  time  for  discussion  by  the  class 
before  the  bell  rings.  A  common  error  is  to  have  too  many  members 
on  the  panel. 

A  panel  on  the  topic  "Should  the  High  Schools  Educate  for  Mar- 
riage" could  proceed  as  follows: 

The  chairman  may  comment  on  the  importance  of  the  subject: 
most  boys  and  girls  look  forward  eventually  to  marrying;  couples 
marry  at  younger  ages  now  than  fifteen  years  ago;  the  situation  is  par- 
ticularly complicated  because  of  the  draft  and  military  training. 

The  chairman  and  the  panel  speakers  may  first  explore  the  topic, 
"What  is  the  present  situation?"  Are  families  doing  acceptably  the  job 
of  educating  their  children  for  marriage?  Is  the  present  offering  of 
courses  adequate?  Is  there  evidence  that  young  people  are  marrying 
without  proper  knowledge  of  their  new  responsibilities?  What  con- 
clusions can  be  reached  from  the  fact  that  the  divorce  rate  is 
increasing?  Should  education  for  marriage  be  taught  by  the  colleges? 
During  this  part  of  the  discussion,  the  chairman  will  hold  his  panel 
speakers  to  the  matter  of  the  present  situation.  Some  one  may  want 
to  leap  ahead  and  present  a  solution,  but  the  chairman  will  tactfully 
remind  him  that  solutions  come  later;  the  present  task  is  to  try  to 
understand  the  problem  itself  as  fully  as  possible. 

The  second  phase  of  the  discussion  should  answer  the  question, 
"What  can  we  do  to  meet  the  problem?"  Should  the  school  have  a 
special  course?  A  counsellor?  A  series  of  lectures?  What  are  other 
institutions  doing?  Should  attendance  at  the  course,  or  the  series  of 
lectures,  be  required?  What  are  some  topics  that  should  be  included 
in  such  a  course?  Should  the  course  be  coeducational? 

The  third  part  of  the  discussion  naturally  follows:  "What  appears 
to  be  the  best  solution  of  the  problem?"  Here  members  of  the  panel 
will  begin  to  take  sides,  in  favor  of  one  solution  as  against  another. 
Perhaps  a  member  of  the  panel  can  offer  a  resolution:  "It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  group  that  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion for  marriage  would  be  helpful,  and  we  recommend  that  a  faculty- 
student  committee  be  appointed  to  study  the  matter  further." 

Before  the  panel  is  scheduled,  the  chairman  should  meet  with 
his  panel  members  and  talk  about  matters  to  come  up  for  discussion. 
Each  member  may  be  detailed  to  investigate  certain  aspects:  one  may 
look  into  the  divorce  question,  another  into  the  kinds  of  marriage 
courses  taught  at  other  schools,  another  may  interview  other  students 
or  young  married  couples.  This  kind  of  preparation  will  give  sub- 
stance to  the  discussion  and  keep  it  from  becoming  meaningless. 
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A  few  minutes  should  be  saved  for  class  participation  at  the  end 
of  the  hour.  A  problem  is  that  the  usual  class  period  is  hardly  long 
enough.  A  discussion  often  starts  out  slowly  and  haltingly,  sometimes 
not  becoming  lively  until  about  ten  minutes  before  the  end  of  the 
hour;  then  the  participants  and  class  members  alike  become  enthu- 
siastic and  interested,  and  the  bell  rings  amid  a  flurry  of  excitement. 
A  college  seminar  that  has  a  two-hour  period  at  its  disposal  can 
use  the  panel  type  of  discussion  effectively.  If,  however,  time  is 
limited,  keep  the  panel  to  three  members  plus  moderator,  as  suggested. 

The  choice  of  topics  for  discussion  should  be  a  joint  venture  of 
teacher  and  students.  List  on  the  board  the  promising  suggestions 
and  choose  the  best  ones  by  vote.  In  a  class  of  twenty-four,  six  panels 
may  be  selected.  After  the  panels  have  been  heard,  let  the  class 
elect  the  best  chairman  and  all-star  panel  and  conduct  a  final  dis- 
cussion, inviting  in  another  class  for  a  guest  audience.  The  idea  of 
a  discussion  contest  is  not  new:  some  teachers  regularly  conduct 
them,  picking  the  best  discussers  at  each  round  and  sending  them 
into  successive  rounds  until  the  best  discusser  of  all  has  been  chosen. 

Symposium 

The  symposium  is  more  formal  in  structure  than  the  panel.  It 
begins  with  a  statement  from  the  moderator  about  the  problem  or 
question,  then  follows  with  a  series  of  short  speeches.  After  the 
speeches,  the  discussion  becomes  informal  as  the  members  of  the 
symposium  question  one  another.  After  this  interlude,  the  listeners 
may  ask  questions. 

As  a  typical  project  assume  that  teacher  and  class  have  selected 
"What  Should  Be  Done  to  Promote  Greater  Safety  on  the  Highway?" 
The  chairman  in  a  brief  talk  describes  the  gravity  of  the  present 
situation:  the  number  killed  and  injured,  the  most  frequent  causes. 
Speaker  A  talks  about  what  is  now  being  done:  education,  highway 
patrol,  student  traffic  policy.  Speaker  B  talks  about  highways:  good 
and  bad  types  of  highway  design  and  construction,  the  importance 
of  a  highway  engineer  to  a  safety  program.  Speaker  C  talks  about 
drivers:  bad  driving  habits,  driver's  license  laws,  men  versus  women 
drivers.  Speaker  D  takes  as  his  topic  alcohol  and  gasoline,  indicating 
why  the  two  should  never  be  mixed.  The  chairman  invites  questions 
and  comments  from  the  audience.  At  the  end  he  summarizes  the 
important  points  made  during  the  discussion. 

Forum:  Other  Conventional  Types 
A  forum  period  is  the  time  allotted  to  the  audience  for  questioning 
the   leader,    lecturer,    panel,    or   symposium    speakers.    This    practice 
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gives  rise  to  self-explanatory  terms  like  panel-forum,  symposium-forum, 
debate-forum,  lecture-forum  when  a  panel,  symposium,  debate,  or 
lecture,  respectively,  is  followed  by  a  question  period. 

Round  table,  staff  conference,  committee  meeting,  meeting  of 
governing  board  or  board  of  directors,  colloquy,  bargaining  session, 
public  hearing  are  more  or  less  specialized  forms  of  discussion  that 
do  not  call  for  special  treatment  here.  With  the  exception  of  the 
last-named,  the  public  hearing,  the  discussions  are  carried  on  by  a 
small  group,  with  no  audience  usually  present.  These  groups  explore 
questions  or  problems,  the  chairman  following  a  discussion  outline 
or  a  more  formal  agenda.  Formal  speeches  or  presentations  may  be 
made,  as  by  a  budget  officer  or  supply  officer  at  a  staff  conference,  or 
by  the  representative  of  an  organization,  institution,  or  individual 
at  a  public  hearing  or  bargaining  session;  but  these  formal  interludes 
are  likely  to  be  followed  by  highly  informal  discussion.  The  round 
table  is  so  called  because  the  participants  sit  around  a  large  table,  in 
a  fashion  that  suggests  each  is  on  an  equal  footing  with  every  one 
else;  the  discussion  that  follows  is  likely  to  be  exploratory  or  in- 
formative rather  than  policy-making.1  A  colloquy  resembles  a  panel 
except  that  the  term  colloquy  suggests  the  presence  of  highly-qual- 
ified experts  (although  the  distinction  is  not  hard  and  fast;  panel 
experts  may  be  as  authoritative  as  colloquy  experts).  Meetings  of 
committees,  governing  boards,  boards  of  directors,  may  or  may  not 
be  open  to  the  public,  and  may  or  may  not  hear  expert  opinion 
or  testimony.  Usually  they  work  from  an  agenda,  and  are  expected 
to  bring  in  reports,  recommendations,  fact-finding  studies,  and  even 
resolutions  or  decisions. 

A  buzz  session  is  an  informal  committee  meeting.  This  device  is 
often  used  with  large  classes  or  audiences.  After  a  speech  or  panel 
of  speeches,  listeners  are  divided  into  small  groups.  This  division 
may  be  prearranged;  each  individual  when  he  enters  the  room  may 
be  given  a  buzz  session  assignment,  or  the  moderator  may  announce, 
after  the  preliminary  speeches,  "Look  under  your  chair,  and  you 
will  find  your  assignment  to  a  buzz  session,  and  the  name  of  your 
chairman."  The  individual  groups  then  go  to  different  parts  of  the 
room,  or  to  different  rooms,  elect  a  recorder  or  secretary,  and  discuss 
the  material  that  has  been  presented  to  them.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  assigned  time  limit,  the  groups  reconvene,  and  their  chairmen, 
or  recorders,  report  summaries  of  the  various  discussions. 

1.  "At  round  or  square  tables  conversation  can  be  general.  Long  tables  starve 
the  mind  and  fill  the  belly,  as  B.  Franklin  might  have  remarked."  The  Key  Re- 
porter, April,  1959,   i. 
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Discussion  Variants 

Discussion  is  often  stimulated  by  devices  other  than  the  formal 
problem-solution  approach. 

Role-playing  (psycho-drama,  sociodrama)  is  a  device  that  may 
be  used  to  initiate  a  discussion.  Instead  of  a  formal  statement  by  a 
moderator  or  chairman,  a  small  group  may  enact  a  little  improvised 
(or  rehearsed)  play  showing  poor  sportsmanship,  customer  complaints, 
good  and  bad  job  instruction,  and  the  like.  A  worker  may  be  assigned 
to  play  the  part  of  the  boss,  a  foreman  may  be  asked  to  assume  the 
role  of  a  green  beginner.  An  example  is  reported  of  a  discussion 
of  segregation  before  a  mixed  white-and-Negro  audience.  The  dis- 
cussion started  with  a  group  of  five  white  men  playing  poker,  two 
of  the  roles  being  taken  by  Negroes:  one  acting  as  a  southern-born 
white,  and  one  acting  as  a  northern-born  white  who  had  married 
a  southern  girl.  As  the  card  session  opened,  one  of  the  men  said, 
"Did  you  hear  that  Jones  [a  neighbor  of  the  whole  group  of  five] 
sold  his  house?"  Quickly  it  developed  that  the  purchaser  was  a 
Negro  moving  into  the  white  neighborhood.  The  five  role-players 
re-enacted  the  various  types  of  responses  that  would  follow  such  an 
announcement,  each  actor  having  an  assigned  emotional  attitude 
to  depict.  After  the  little  playlet,  the  audience  was  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussion;  the  role-playing  served  as  a  stimulus  to 
audience  thinking. 

Brainstorming  is  an  informal  method  of  stimulating  the  imagina- 
tion to  produce  ideas.  It  is  not  specifically  designed  to  solve  a  problem, 
but  to  accumulate  a  list  of  approaches,  possibilities,  or  schemes.  Its 
methods  are  distinctly  different  from  those  described  elsewhere  in 
this  chapter.  But  the  general  procedure  is  described  here  for  those 
who  want  to  try  it.  It  requires  a  leader,  a  recorder,  and  a  group  of 
ten  or  twelve.2 

The  technique  follows  four  rules: 

1.  Adverse  criticism  is  taboo.  Don't  find  fault  with  the  suggestions 
of  some  one  else.  The  thought  is  that  creativity  suffers  in  a  critical 
atmosphere. 

2.  Free  wheeling  is  invited.  Wild,  daring,  even  improbable  ideas 
are  welcomed  and  cheered. 

3.  A  quantity  of  ideas  is  desired. 

2.  The  method  was  suggested  by  Alex  F.  Osborn,  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
and  Osborn,  in  his  Applied  Imagination,  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
J954  (revised,  1957).  See  also  Arthur  M.  Coon,  "Brainstorming — A  Creative  Prob- 
lem-Solving Technique,"  Journal  of  Communication,  Autumn,   1957,   in- 118. 
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4.  Combination  and  improvement  of  ideas  is  sought.  Modifying 
a  previously-expressed  idea  is  termed  hitch-hiking. 

After  explaining  the  rules,  the  leader  states  the  question.  Those 
with  ideas  should  hold  up  their  hands  to  be  recognized.  The  recorder 
writes  the  ideas  on  the  board  as  they  are  offered. 

The  purpose  of  the  brainstorming  session  is  to  collect  a  large 
number  of  ideas.  The  appraisal  of  the  ideas  is  usually  made  in 
another  session.  Some  of  the  seemingly-improbable  ideas  may  prove 
to  have  genuine  merit  if  considered  open-mindedly  and  imagina- 
tively. 

The  agree-disagree  discussion  starter  is  based  upon  the  use  of  a 
set  of  statements  presented  each  member  of  the  group.3  After  reading 
the  statements,  he  checks  each  one  under  A  (agree),  D  (disagree)  or 
CT  (can't  tell).  Sample  statements: 

A       D    CT 

(  )  (  )  (  )  1.  Strict  legislation  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
unfair  employment  practices. 

(  )  (  )  (  )  2.  Because  of  the  effect  on  property  values,  Ne- 
groes should  not  be  allowed  to  move  into  an 
all-white   community. 

(  )  (  )  (  )  3.  There  is  not  so  much  discrimination  against 
minority  groups  as  people  claim.  It's  just  that 
the  press  plays  up  minor  incidents. 

(  )  (  )  (  )  4.  Equal  economic  opportunity  (the  right  to  any 
job  for  which  one  is  qualified)  is  more  impor- 
tant than  all  other  civil  rights. 

General  discussion  follows  after  the  statements  have  been  checked; 
the  leader  may  discuss  the  items  in  turn,  or  begin  with  those  about 
which  the  greatest  disagreement  occurs.  If  the  group  is  large,  it 
may  be  broken  up  into  buzz  sessions;  after  the  discussions,  the  group 
may  be  reconvened  to  hear  reports  from  individual  sub-committee 
chairmen  or  recorders. 

The  Case  Method 

The   case  method   of  stimulating   discussion   is   relatively   new   in 

discussion  circles.  Instead  of  beginning  with  a  question,   "Shall   the 

schools  educate  for  marriage?"  this  method  begins  with  a  narrative 

about  specific  people  who  were  facing  this  problem.  The  narrative 

3.     See    the    article    explaining    this    method    by    Martin    P.    Andersen,    "The 
Agree-Disagree  Discussion  Guide,"  Speech   Teacher,  January,   1959,  41-48. 
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presents  the  issues  in  vivid  form;  the  group  considers  various  phases 
and  aspects  that  are  suggested.  A  survey  made  by  Sattler  disclosed 
that  11  out  of  38  college  teachers  used  the  case  method  very  often, 
20  used  it  occasionally,  and  7  almost  never.4  Sattler  concludes  that 
the  case  method  should  not  replace  the  problem-question  method, 
but  should  from  time  to  time  supplement  it. 

VALUES  OF  DISCUSSION 
Values  of  discussion  include: 

1.  The  group  will  nearly  always  foresee  more  difficulties,  explore 
more  facets,  visualize  more  outcomes,  and  produce  better  solutions 
than  can  a  single  individual. 

2.  Discussion  improves  group  spirit.  People  like  to  be  consulted. 
They  like  to  be  in  on  prospective  developments.  They  cherish  a 
feeling  of  being  a  member  of  the  group. 

3.  Discussion  helps  remove  misunderstanding.  Points  of  friction 
between  faculty  and  students,  between  labor  and  management,  and 
between  other  groups — even  between  nations — can  often  be  resolved 
through  discussion. 

4.  The  agreed-upon  solution  is  more  likely  to  work.  Some  bugs 
will  have  been  removed  by  process  of  discussion  itself.  The  indi- 
viduals participating,  moreover,  will  exert  extra  effort  to  make  the 
solution  a  success.  Those  involved  in  the  D  Day  invasion  plans,  for 
example,  from  commanding  generals  to  airmen,  sailors,  infantrymen, 
and  paratroopers,  felt  confident  that  the  invasion  would  be  successful, 
and  were  better  able  to  meet  the  many  contingencies  that  later 
arose  because  of  their  foreknowledge  of  the  objectives. 

In  a  study  involving  132  high  school  students,  Phelps  and  Dobkin 
contrasted  conventional  methods  of  teaching  high  school  civics  and 
an  experimental  approach  including  an  extended  series  of  problem- 
solving  panel  forums,  preceded  by  brief  instruction  in  discussion 
theory.  Panels  were  conducted  on  topics  like  these: 

4.  See  William  M.  Sattler,  "The  Use  of  the  Case  Method  in  College  Discus- 
sion Classes,"  Speech  Teacher,  September,  1958,  216-225. 

For  sample  cases  and  a  discussion  of  the  method,  see  Irving  J.  Lee,  Customs 
and  Crises  in  Communication,  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1954.  Dr.  Lee 
observed  the  case  method  in  operation  in  almost  a  hundred  class  hours  at  the 
Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Business.  Cases  may  also  be  found  in 
Norman  R.  F.  Maier,  Customs  and  Crises  in  Communication,  New  York,  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  1952;  John  D.  Glover  and  Ralph  M.  Hower,  The  Administrator: 
Cases  in  Human  Relations  in  Business,  Chicago,  Richard  D.  Irwin,  1950;  F.  K. 
Berrein,  Comments  and  Cases  on  Human  Relations,  New  York,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1951.  And  see  also  William  M.  Sattler  and  N.  Edd  Miller,  Discussion 
and  Conference,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,   1954. 
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1.  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  method  of  electing  the  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States? 

2.  What  improvements  can  we  suggest  in  congressional  investi- 
gating procedures? 

3.  What  can  be  done  to  solve  the  problem  arising  out  of  Con- 
gressional immunity? 

4.  How  far  should  the  Federal  government  go  in  providing  for 
the  general  welfare  of  our  citizens? 

The  investigators  concluded  that  the  teacher  may  use  a  third  of 
the  course  time  in  panel  discussions  without  sacrificing  mastery  of 
basic  content,  thus  giving  the  superior  students  special  opportunity 
for  intellectual  leadership.5 

EXAMPLES 

So  that  the  teacher  will  be  better  able  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
students  in  discussion,   the  following  illustrations  are  suggested: 

The   Constitutional   Convention 

In  1787  delegates  from  the  colonies  met  in  Philadelphia.  A  variety 
of  interests  was  present:  there  were  large  states  against  small 
states,  there  were  Northern  states  against  Southern,  there  were  free 
states  against  slave.  There  was  New  York  against  almost  everybody. 

It  is  difficult  today  to  imagine  the  host  of  topics  on  which  the 
delegates  had  conflicting  interests.  It  helps  to  remember  that  those 
present  represented  sovereign  states.  No  one  thought  of  himself  as 
being  an  American;  the  delegates  identified  themselves  as  Virginians, 
New  Yorkers,  Pennsylvanians.  They  had  different  kinds  of  money 
and  were  properly  suspicious  of  another's  currency.  They  had  had 
boundary  disputes  and  trade  disputes. 

Just  as  they  came  from  different  backgrounds,  so  also  they  had 
differing  opinions  about  what  to  do.  Some  wanted  to  amend  the 
old  Articles  of  Confederation;  others  wanted  to  draw  up  a  new 
instrument.  Some  wanted  a  federation;  some  a  confederation.  Other 
disagreements  came  to  light  as  the  meetings  dragged  on. 

Days  came  when  delegates  were  discouraged,  but  somehow  they 
managed  to  keep  in  session  and  work  out  adjustments  for  their 
differences.  Fortunately  there  was  a  strong  desire  to  produce  a  new 
document   that   all   the  colonies   could   accept.   Moreover,    there   was 

5.     See  "The  Influence  of  Problem-Solving  Panel   Forums  on   Learning  High 
School  Civics,"  Speech  Teacher,  March,   1957,  126-138. 
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relatively  less  disagreement  on  such  matters  as  placing  the  common 
defense  and  the  regulation  of  commerce  in  the  hands  of  the  central 
government.  Wise  and  influential  men  were  present  who  had  had 
a  long  association  with  the  processes  of  discussion.  George  Washing- 
ton was  a  fine  presiding  officer,  partly  because  of  his  prestige,  and 
partly  because  of  his  vast  experience  with  groups.  Another  persuasive 
individual  was  Benjamin  Franklin.  Once  when  the  going  got  rough 
he  told  an  entertaining  story;  on  another  occasion  he  offered  a 
prayer;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  deliberations  he  appealed  to  every- 
body to  sign  the  document,  whether  or  not  he  personally  agreed 
with  every  line  of  it,  simply  because  it  was  the  best  the  group  had 
been  able   to  work  out. 

This  chapter  will  offer  advice  a  few  pages  further  on  about  the 
importance  of  the  agenda.  The  Constitutional  Convention  also  had 
an  agenda;  part  of  it  is  known  to  history  as  the  Virginia  Plan.  At  one 
stage  of  the  discussion,  part  way  through  this  agenda,  the  convention 
deadlocked,  because  no  one  could  formulate  a  method  of  resolving 
the  conflict  of  interests  between  large  states  and  small.  Now  if  a  group 
begins  its  deliberations  by  adopting  an  agenda,  it  makes  at  least  a 
tacit  promise  to  itself  to  consider  all  of  it.  When  in  the  Convention 
a  conflict  arose,  the  presiding  officer  decided  to  drop  that  item  and 
proceed  to  the  next  on  the  list.  Later  the  group  returned  to  the 
troublesome  point,  and  reached  an  agreement. 

The  Convention  could  easily  have  failed  to  achieve  its  primary 
mission;  that  it  did  not  speaks  much  for  the  ability  of  those  present 
to  develop  ideas  through  discussion.6 

Invention  of  the  Airplane 

The  use  of  continual  discussion  by  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright 
in  their  invention  of  the  airplane  will  be  noted  at  once  by  any 
teacher  of  speech  who  reads  the  standard  biographies  of  these  re- 
sourceful and  imaginative  men. 

Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  manufactured,  sold,  and  serviced  bi- 
cycles in  Dayton,  Ohio.   Before   1900   they  became  interested   in   the 

6.  From  Loren  Reid,  "The  Engineering  of  Ideas,"  University  of  Missouri 
Bulletin,  December  8,  1958,  15-21.  Most  of  the  examples  in  this  section  of  the 
chapter  are  adapted  from  the  address  printed  in  this  bulletin.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  adopting  of  the  Constitution,  see  Carl  Van  Doren,  The  Great  Rehearsal,  New 
York,  1948.  See  also  Lindsey  S.  Perkins,  "The  Convention  of  1787:  A  Study  in 
Successful  Discussion,"  Western  Speech,  October,  1954.  Perkins  concludes  that 
the  convention  prospered,  among  other  things,  because  of:  (1)  the  ability  of  the 
delegates  to  attack  problems  with  imagination  and  integrity;  (2)  rules  of  ordei 
permitting  full  discussion;  (3)  constructive  reasoning  in  resolving  and  preventing 
conflicts. 
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possibilities  of  constructing  a  flying  machine,  and  began,  like  every 
good  scientist,  by  reading  all  the  articles  they  could  find  on  the  sub- 
ject. More  material  was  available  than  one  would  realize.  Many 
people,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  were  interested  in  gliding 
and  flying. 

The  Wright  brothers  spent  more  than  three  years  building  and 
testing  different  kinds  of  gliders.  Whereas  other  glider  pilots  tried 
to  control  the  glider  by  shifting  their  bodies  and  swinging  their  legs 
during  flight,  the  Wrights  tried  to  develop  a  system  of  levers  that 
would  change  the  angles  of  the  surfaces  of  wings,  rudder,  or  elevator. 
They  found  the  problem  tremendously  complex,  and  they  endured 
many  dispiriting  hours.  Early  in  their  experimenting,  however,  they 
developed  the  habit  of  discussing  problems  together.  They  found  this 
practice  helped  them  think  more  clearly  about  what  they  were  trying 
to  do. 

At  one  point  in  their  gliding  experiments,  for  example,  they  ob- 
served that  occasionally  one  wing  would  start  to  drag  and  dip,  and, 
instead  of  responding  to  the  usual  methods  of  control,  the  plane 
would  dive  to  the  ground  wing  first.  This  phenomenon,  which  today 
is  called  the  tail-spin,  was  puzzling  to  the  Wrights.  They  called  it 
"well-digging"  and  could  not  figure  out  the  cause.  They  realized 
that  well-digging  had  something  to  do  with  the  tail,  because  the 
earlier,  tailless  gliders  did  not  exhibit  the  phenomenon.  One  eve- 
ning Orville,  the  younger  brother,  sat  down  to  give  the  problem 
concentrated  thought.  Eventually  he  arrived  at  what  he  decided  was 
the  solution,  and  hunted  up  Wilbur  to  explain  his  theory.  Orville 
had  decided  that  the  tail  vane,  originally  a  rigidly  fixed  surface, 
needed  to  be  hinged.  Wilbur  agreed,  and  pointed  out  a  relationship 
in  the  angle  of  the  tail  surfaces  to  that  of  the  leading  edges  of  the 
wing  surfaces.  Through  this  discussion  they  evolved  a  method  of 
controlling  the  tail  and  the  wing  surfaces  with  a  single  cable.  This 
idea,  the  result  of  experiment,  observation,  and  discussion,  has  been 
called  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  in  the  long  history  of  air 
transport. 

On  another  occasion  the  Wrights  were  concerned  with  propellers. 
No  one  could  tell  them  how  to  make  a  propeller;  no  information 
was  available  about  the  proper  length,  width,  or  pitch.  They  looked 
into  the  subject  of  marine  propellers,  but  found  that  no  one  had 
evolved  a  theory  of  propeller-thrust;  that  whole  problem  had  simply 
been  treated  as  a  matter  of  trial  and  error.  The  Wrights  had  many 
discussions  about  propeller  theory  and  propeller  design.  At  one 
point  Wilbur  had  one  idea,  Orville  an  entirely  different  idea.  After 
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long  conference  they  were  as  far  apart  as  ever — except  that  Wilbur 
had  gone  over  to  Orville's  position,  and  Orville  had  accepted  Wil- 
bur's argument.  They  continued  their  experimenting,  and  their 
discussion,  and  formulated  a  workable  theory.  Aviation  experts  today 
credit  the  Wrights  with  having  developed  a  propeller  that  was  66 
per  cent  efficient — the  best  that  had  been  designed  up  to  that  time. 
In  the  year  1903  on  December  17  they  assembled  their  machine  on 
the  beach  at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina,  at  ten  thirty  in  the  morning. 
They  were  so  confident  of  success  that  they  told  the  photographer 
where  to  stand  so  he  could  get  a  picture  of  the  machine  in  the  air. 
It  was  Orville's  turn  to  be  at  the  controls;  moments  after  starting  the 
engine  he  was  rolling  down  the  track  they  had  built  for  a  runway. 
That  first  flight  lasted  only  twelve  seconds,  but  it  established  the 
fact  that  a  heavier-than-air  machine  could  be  built  and  flown.7  The 
habit  of  discussion  established  by  the  two  inventors  had  sharpened 
their  thinking  and  guided  their  steps  through  the  long  months  of 
study  and  experiment. 

D  Day 

D  Day,  called  "the  most  fateful  24  hours  of  our  time,"  was  an 
air,  sea,  and  land  operation  of  vast  complexity.  Many  biographies  and 
studies  have  described  it  in  detail,  and  publishers'  bulletins  appear- 
ing as  this  is  being  written  announce  that  further  books  are  in  prep- 
aration. Every  one  will  read  about  these  tense  days  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  but  it  will  seem  to  those  interested  in  the  discussion 
process  that  the  success  of  the  maneuver  was  proportional  to  the 
careful  discussion  preceding  every  phase. 

Skip  over  the  discussion  and  conferences  held  to  answer  the 
question,  "Who  shall  be  the  supreme  commander?  and  "Who  shall 
be  in  charge  of  each  of  the  various  phases  of  the  operation?" 

Skip  over  the  staff  studies  and  conferences  made  to  answer  the 
question,  "Where  shall  the  invading  forces  land?" 

Skip  over  the  discussions  on  "How  can  we  get  the  necessary  land- 
ing craft?"  "How  can  we  deceive  the  enemy  into  believing  that 
the  main  thrust  will  be  at  Calais,  not  Normandy?" 

Skip  over  the  discussions  held  with  individual  infantrymen  and 
paratroopers,  usually  around  a  sand-box  exhibit  set  up  in  an  English 

7.  University  of  Missouri  Bulletin,  16-18.  Based  on  standard  biographies 
about  the  Wright  Brothers,  and  also  on  material  supplied  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  (where  the  Kitty  Hawk  plane  is  on  permanent  exhibit).  And  see  "What 
the  Wright.  Brothers  Really  Invented,"  by  Wolfgang  Langewische  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  June,  1950,  102- j 05. 
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university  dining  hall,  so  that  each  man  would  understand  his  own 
role  (not  a  problem-solution  type  of  discussion,  since  nearly  all  of 
the  solutions  were  already  evolved,  but  a  discussion  to  disseminate 
information,    build   morale,    heighten    interest). 

Proceed  directly  to  the  discussions  held  the  few  days  immediately 
preceding  D  Day — they  alone  are  sufficient  to  show  how  the  fate  of 
the  free  world  probably  hung  on  careful,  deliberate,  discussion. 

Obviously  the  day  and  the  hour  on  which  allied  forces  were  to 
hit  the  Normandy  beaches  could  not  be  set  at  random.  A  night- 
time hour  had  advantages  for  infantrymen,  but  the  air  and  navy  arms 
needed  daytime  for  preparatory  bombing  and  gunning.  One  hour 
after  daylight  seemed  to  be  the  best  compromise  for  all  services. 
Since  the  Germans  had  installed  steel  barricades  on  the  beaches,  the 
Allied  high  command  had  to  choose  between  landing  at  low  tide, 
when  the  men  would  have  four  hundred  extra  yards  of  beach  to 
cross  under  fire,  or  at  high  tide,  when  landing  craft  might  be  impaled 
on  spikes.  The  decision  was  to  land  just  after  low  tide,  but  put  the 
tanks  ashore  first  to  cope  with  the  defenses.  As  for  a  day  when  the 
low  tide  came  an  hour  after  dawn,  June  5,  6,  and  7  were  all  possible. 

Monday,  June  5,  was  first  picked.  But  days  before,  General  Eisen- 
hower and  his  staff  began  to  meet  with  the  meteorologists,  to  listen 
to  their  reports  and  then  to  make  trial  decisions.  Thus  the  group 
schooled  itself  in  the  decision  process. 

Thursday,  June  1,  was  dull  and  gray;  "a  very  marginal  and 
difficult  situation." 

Friday,  June  2,  seemed  favorable,  but  with  puzzling  cloud  condi- 
tions. Heavy  cloud  would  rule  out  aerial  bombardment  of  the  Ger- 
man defenses. 

Saturday,  June  3,  was  still  uncertain.  Two  stations  offered  con- 
flicting interpretations  of  the  weather  development. 

On  Sunday,  June  4,  the  group  met  at  4:15  a.m.,  two  hours  before 
the  main  body  of  the  assault  force  was  scheduled  to  leave  English 
ports.  Outside  the  sky  was  clear  but  heavy  winds  and  thick  clouds 
were  forecast.  Eisenhower  polled  the  group,  and  D  Day  was  post- 
poned. Some  smaller  craft  in  the  recalled  convoys  had  a  difficult 
time  getting  back  to  port. 

The  group  gathered  again  that  day  at  9:00  p.m.  The  navigators 
offered  only  the  slimmest  chance  of  improvement  in  the  weather.  If 
the  Allies  did  not  invade  on  June  6,  they  would  have  to  wait  two 
weeks  for  a  return  of  the  proper  tide  condition.  Moreover,  there 
was   the   problem   of  continuing  secrecy;    as   Eisenhower  said,   "How 
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long  can  you  hang  this  operation  out  on  a  limb  and  let  it  hang 
there?"  Yet  an  invasion  could  not  be  ordered  in  the  face  of  a  storm. 
With  judgment  and  patience,  Eisenhower  postponed  the  decision 
until  the  following  morning.  At  4:15  a.m.,  Monday,  June  5,  the 
situation  looked  the  slightest  degree  better.  Those  present  agreed 
that  the  chance  must  be  taken,  so  Eisenhower  gave  the  order  with 
his  famous  "O.K.  We'll  go." 

The  Germans  knew  there  woidd  be  an  invasion.  At  a  staff  con- 
ference of  their  high  command  held  that  Monday  afternoon,  a 
German  commanding  officer  commented  on  the  strong  tides  and 
rough  seas.  Whether  the  Germans  called  in  their  meteorologists  at 
this  conference  is  not  clear.  One  officer  reported  that  the  Allies  were 
broadcasting  weather  information  late  at  night,  but  another  scouted 
the  suggestion  that  this  was  the  start  of  the  invasion.  (This  is  the 
technique  of  assertion,  not  conference.)  So  it  happened  that  the 
Seventh  German  army,  guarding  the  coast  towards  which  the  invasion 
fleet  was  steaming  in  deadly  earnest,  got  no  warning  at  all.8 

TECHNIQUES  OF  PRESIDING 

The  presiding  officer  sometimes  is  the  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion with  a  specific  responsibility  to  work  out  a  solution  to  a  prob- 
lem; at  other  times  he  is  simply  a  discussion  leader. 

In  either  instance,  he  should  be  able  to  get  along  with  others; 
to  preside  with  tact  and  fairness;  to  keep  in  the  background  and  draw 

8.  These  facts  are  drawn  largely  from  Chester  Wilmot,  The  Straggle  for 
Europe,  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1952,  generally  considered  one  of  the 
best  accounts  of  the  European  campaign.  I  have  also  consulted  Eisenhower's 
Crusade  in  Europe,  Garden  City,  New  York,  Doubleday,  1948.  D  Day  by  David 
Howarth,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1959,  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  other 
accounts. 

See  also  Gilbert  Felix,  ed.,  Hitler  Directs  His  War,  New  York,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1950.  In  this  book,  to  which  my  attention  was  called  by  Professoi 
William  Sattler  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  are  described  the  authoritarian 
techniques  of  waging  war. 

During  overseas  tours  of  duty  teaching  the  famous  University  of  Maryland 
course,  Military  Briefing,  Problem  Presentations  and  Staff  Conference,  I  read  mili- 
tary biography  looking  for  illustrations  of  conference  techniques  in  volumes  by 
MacArthur,  Patton,  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  Marshall,  Bradley,  Eisenhower,  and 
Arnold.  This  reading  was  fruitful.  It  was  interesting  to  learn,  for  example,  that 
General  MacArthur,  popularly  considered  as  one  who  leans  heavily  upon  his  own 
counsel,  actually  made  skillful  use  of  discussion  techniques.  Eisenhower  once 
said,  speaking  of  officers:  "They  need  to  be  taught  how  to  analyze  a  problem, 
work  out  solutions  for  the  problem,  and  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  solu- 
tion." An  official  manual  puts  the  case  like  this:  "It  is  imperative  to  train  one- 
self to  think  logically;  to  keep  an  open  mind;  to  suspend  judgment  .  .  .  then, 
and  only  then,  will  the  most  logical  and  sound  decision  be  attained."  Two  heads 
are  better  than  one,  as  an  air  force  student  put  it,  adding,  caustically,  "unless 
they  are  on  the  same  body." 
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out  others  present;  to  express  himself  clearly  when  he  opens  a  dis- 
cussion, guides  it,  and  summarizes  it;  to  guide  the  group  through  the 
various  aspects  of  analyzing  the  problem,  gathering  solutions,  and 
working  out  the  most  feasible  solution. 

The  suggestions  below  apply  in  the  main  to  the  more  conventional 
discussion  situations.  Procedures  like  role-playing,  brainstorming, 
and  presentation  of  cases  call  for  modifications. 

Advance  Arrangements 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  discussion,   certain  plans   need   to  be 
made  in  advance.  These  questions  are  suggested: 

1.  How  is  the  question  to  be  ivorded?  It  should  not  be  too  broad, 
or  too  narrow.  It  should  have  good  focus.  Often  the  question  form  is 
used:  "Should  students  finish  college  before  doing  military  service?" 
or  "How  can  we  increase  chapel  attendance?" 

2.  Who  is  to  participate?  Unless  the  membership  of  the  group  is 
fixed,  the  presiding  officer  needs  to  invite  the  participants.  Different 
points  of  view  should  be  represented:  in  a  discussion  of  "The  Ten- 
sions of  Big-City  Living,"  the  discussants  included  a  corporation 
executive,  the  president  of  a  labor  union,  a  minister,  a  physician,  a 
judge,  and  an  editor.  Each  saw  the  problem  differently,  and  the 
group  as  a  whole  was  able  to  cover  a  variety  of  aspects.  Moreover 
the  participants  were  well-informed  and  articulate.  If  you  were  a 
social  studies  teacher  planning  a  class  discussion  of  the  forthcoming 
city  election,  you  would  certainly  want  students  representing  both 
"Reform"  and  "Liberal"  tickets  who  were  not  only  interested  in  city 
politics  but  were  also  able  to  express  themselves  well. 

3.  What  kind  of  discussion  plan  should  be  worked  out?  For  a 
policy  making  group,  this  may  take  the  form  of  an  agenda  which 
may  look  like  this: 

AGENDA   FOR    A    CONFERENCE 

1.  Minutes  of  last  meeting. 

2.  Consideration  of  next  year's  calendar. 

a.  Report  of  committee  on  examinations. 

b.  Report  of  committee  on  review  week. 

c.  Report  of  committee  on  calendars  of  other  institutions. 

d.  Report  of  committee  on  student  questionnaire. 

For  a  public  meeting,  the  discussion  plan  may  include  such  questions 
as,  "What  is  the  nature  of  the  problem?"  "What  are  possible  solu- 
tions?" and  "What  is  the  best  solution?" 
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4.  Is  a  rehearsal  or  preliminary  discussion  necessary?  In  some  in- 
stances a  discussion  is  improved  if  the  participants  meet  in  advance 
and  agree  upon  a  discussion  outline  and  the  points  of  view  that 
each  is  to  express.  Even  in  formal  committee  sessions  it  is  helpful 
to  mail  an  agenda  to  the  participants  before  the  meeting,  or  to 
notify  key  people  ahead  of  time  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  certain 
aspects. 

5.  What  publicity  should  be  given  the  discussion?  Jf  the  public  is 
to  be  invited,  many  possible  news  channels  should  be  explored. 

6.  What  visual  aids  are  to  be  employed?  Here  the  leader  should 
ask  himself  what  will  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  graphs,  charts,  slides, 
films,  exhibits. 

7.  What  other  arrangements  need  to  be  made?  Here  the  check  list 
consists  of  items  concerned  with  reserving  the  room,  notifying  or 
reminding  the  participants,  procuring  and  preparing  ash  trays,  scratch 
pads,  copies  of  the  agenda  or  outline,  name  cards,  and  the  like.  At 
a  Press  Congress  of  the  World  each  delegate  was  provided  with  an 
agenda,  a  loose-leaf  notebook  to  record  notes,  an  ash  tray,  a  micro- 
phone so  that  his  remarks  could  be  heard  throughout  the  hall,  a 
name  card,  an  identifying  badge,  a  pitcher  of  ice  water  and  drinking 
glass.  Pages  were  on  duty  to  carry  messages,  and  hostesses  with  pots  of 
hot  coffee  circulated  among  delegates  at  strategic  intervals.  These  are 
elaborate  arrangements  indeed;  but  delete  the  microphones,  ice  water, 
pages,  and  hot  coffee,  and  what  remains  is  simply  standard  equipment 
for  any  conference.  Some  of  these  details  like  an  agenda,  pad  of  paper 
and  pencil,  used  in  even  a  classroom  discussion,  would  clothe  it  with 
importance. 

Procedures  During  the  Meeting 
The  presiding  officer  should  consult  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Make  the  preliminary  remarks  brief.  The  presiding  officer  should 
introduce  the  participants;  state  the  topic;  open  the  discussion  with 
a  brief  comment.  After  the  comment,  he  may  then  introduce  the  first 
speaker,  or  ask  a  question.  His  opening  remarks  can  become  too 
lengthy.  He  should  take  care  of  essentials,  but  as  quickly  as  possible 
should  get  the  discussion  under  way. 

2.  Insert  brief  summaries.  He  should  guide  the  progress  of  the 
discussion  by  occasional  brief  summaries  that  tie  the  discussion  into 
the  agenda  or  program  outline. 

3.  Ask  questions.  Consider  the  forms  that  a  question  may  take: 

a.    Indirect   question    (aimed   at   no   one   in   particular).    "How 
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prevalent  is  dishonesty  in  examinations?"  or  "What  are  some  of  the 
procedures  used  by  cheaters?" 

b.  Direct  question  (aimed  at  a  specific  individual).  "Dean  Jack- 
son, how  many  cases  of  academic  dishonesty  have  come  before  your 
office  this  year?" 

c.  Relay  question.  Some  one  asks  a  question  of  the  chairman,  but 
he  relays  it  to  the  group:  Member:  "Mr.  Chairman,  how  extensive 
is  the  problem  of  cheating?"  Chairman:  "You've  heard  the  ques- 
tion, 'How  extensive  is  the  problem  of  cheating.'  Dean  Jackson,  can 
you  answer  that?" 

d.  Reverse  question.  Some  one  asks  a  question  of  the  chairman, 
but  he  reverses  it  to  the  questioner  himself:  Dean  Jackson:  "Mr. 
Chairman,  how  extensive  is  the  problem  of  cheating?"  Chairman: 
"Well,  to  start  with,  Dean  Jackson,  how  many  cases  has  your  office 
turned  up  this  year?" 

Classroom  teachers  who  would  like  to  improve  their  own  tech- 
niques of  leading  discussion  sometimes  realize,  to  their  surprise,  that 
they  do  not  make  sufficient  use  of  questioning;  or  that  their  questions 
invariably  follow  the  same  pattern;  or  that  they  can  use  reverse  or  re- 
lay types  to  keep  the  discussion  centered  in  the  group. 

Questions  are  invaluable  in  meeting  situations  that  arise  during 
discussion.  This  list  of  suggestions  by  Ewbank  and  Auer  is  indispensa- 
ble: 

1.  To  call  attention  to  a  point  not  yet  considered:  "Has  anyone 
thought  about  this  phase  of  the  problem?" 

2.  To  question  the  strength  of  an  argument:  "What  reasons  do 
we  have  for  believing  this  argument?" 

3.  To  get  back  to  causes:  "Why  do  you  suppose  Doakes  takes 
this  position?" 

4.  To  question  the  source  of  information  or  argument:  "Who 
gathered  these  statistics  that  you  spoke  of?"  "Who  is  Mr.  Gish 
whose  opinion  has  been  quoted?"  "Do  you  know  that  as  a  fact,  or 
is  it  your  opinion?" 

5.  To  suggest  that  the  discussion  is  wandering  from  the  point: 
"Can  someone  tell  me  what  bearing  this  has  on  our  problem?" 
"Your  point  is  an  interesting  one,  but  can't  we  get  back  to  our 
subject?" 

6.  To  suggest  that  no  new  information  is  being  added:  "Can 
anyone  add  anything  to  the  information  already  given  on  this 
point?" 
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7.  To  call  attention  to  the  difficulty  or  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem: "Aren't  we  beginning  to  understand  why  our  legislators  haven't 
solved  this  problem?" 

8.  To  register  steps  of  agreement  (or  disagreement):  "Am  I  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that  we  all  agree   (or  disagree)  on  this  point?" 

9.  To  bring  the  generalizing  speaker  down  to  earth:  "Can  you 
give  us  a  specific  example  on  that  point?"  "Your  general  idea  is 
good,  but  I  wonder  if  we  can't  make  it  more  concrete.  Does  anyone 
know  of  a  case  .  .  .?" 

10.  To  handle  the  impatient,  cure-all  member:  "But  would  your 
plan  work  in  all  cases?  Who  has  an  idea  on  that?"  "Hadn't  we  bet- 
ter reserve  judgment  until  we  all  know  more  about  this  problem?" 

11.  To  suggest  that  personalities  be  avoided:  "I  wonder  what 
bearing  this  has  on  the  question  before  us?" 

12.  To  suggest  that  some  are  talking  too  much:  "Are  there  those 
who  haven't  spoken  who  have  ideas  they  would  like  to  present?" 

13.  To  suggest  the  value  of  compromise:  "Do  you  suppose  the 
best  course  of  action  lies  somewhere  between  these  two  points  of 
view?" 

14.  To  suggest  that  the  group  may  be  prejudiced:  "Is  our  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  question  causing  us  to  overlook  the  interests 
of  other  groups?" 

15.  To  draw  the  timid  but  informed  member  into  the  discussion: 
"Spelvin,  here,  lived  for  quite  a  while  in  China.  Suppose  we  ask 
him  whether  he  ever  saw  .  .  .?"9 

Barnlund's  studies  show  that  the  following  represent  the  principal 
functions  of  the  group  leader.10  The  items  are  listed  in  the  order 
showing  the  frequency  with  which  they  were  used  in  the  discussions 
under  observation: 

Summarizing  or  asking  for  summary   51 

Directing  group  to  new  or  former  issues 44 

Ascertaining  group  opinion   38 

Resolving  differences   33 

9.  Read  the  complete  list  of  questions  in  Discussioji  and  Debate,  2nd  Ed., 
New  York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1951,  287-288.  Quoted  here  by  permis- 
sion of  the  publisher.  Garland's  Discussion  Methods  (see  references  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter)  also  has  many  practical  suggestions  along  these  lines. 

10.  Dean  C.  Barnlund,  "Experiments  in  Leadership  Training  for  Decision- 
Making  Discussion  Groups,"  Speech  Monographs,  March,  1955,  6.  For  a  helpful 
score-card  for  rating  group  leaders,  see  the  Barnlund-Haiman  Leader  Rating  Scale, 
Speech  Monographs,  March,  1955,   10. 
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Insuring  recording  of  decisions   29 

Stimulating  further  exploration  of  ideas 27 

Checking  time  limits   23 

Noting  digressions  from  agenda   22 

Clarifying  agreements  or  disagreements 22 

Restating  problem  or  re-orienting   19 

Suggesting  agenda  or  method  of  proceeding 16 

Providing  clarification  of  problem   13 

Securing  selection  of  leader  or  secretary 11 

Noting  need  for  further  information    11 

Experienced  presiding  officers  raise  this  question:  Can  a  discussion 
have  too  much  guiding?  On  this  point  the  chairman  must  ever  exer- 
cise judgment.  Out  of  what  appears  to  be  wandering,  digressing,  or 
reminiscing  may  develop  the  idea  that  best  solves  the  problem.  A 
discussion  may  be  slowed  down  simply  to  give  everyone  his  say;  but 
what  is  lost  in  minutes  may  be  gained  in  morale.  Experienced  chair- 
men combine  careful  guidance  with  flexible  management  so  as  to 
achieve  the  greatest  amount  of  stimulation  and  creativity. 

To  contrast  a  group-centered  discussion  and  a  leader-centered  dis- 
cussion, consider  these  parallel  columns: 


Gronp-C  entered 

1.  Leader  asks  a  group 
member  to  summarize  where- 
ever  possible. 

2.  Leader  clarifies  and  re- 
flects member  ideas  without 
attempting   to   influence. 


Leader-Centered 

1.  Leader  summarizes  peri- 
odically, emphasizing  ideas  he 
considers  important. 

2.  Leader  interprets,  re- 
phrases, and  modifies  a  mem- 
ber's contributions  to  con- 
form with  what  he  considers 
most  important. 


These  and  similar  items  show  a  distinct  difference  in  the  leader's 
views  of  his  own  responsibilities.11 


11.  From  Richard  R.  Wischmeier,  "Group-Centered  and  Leader-Centered 
Leadership:  An  Experimental  Study,"  Speech  Monographs,  March,  1955,  43-48.  See 
the  study  itself  for  further  contrasting  items  and  for  appraisals  by  subjects  of  the 
two  methods. 

See  also  William  E.  Utterback,  "The  Influence  of  Style  of  Moderation  on  the 
Outcomes  of  Discussion,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  April,  1958,  149-152.  "Full 
moderation  [keeping  discussion  focussed,  making  suggestions  regarding  analysis  of 
problem,  clarifying  discussion,  etc.]  was  more  favorable  than  partial  [moderation] 
to  progress  toward  consensus." 
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TECHNIQUES  OF  PARTICIPATION 

A  member  of  a  discussing  group  can  be  helpful  in  various  ways: 

1.  By  keeping  in  mind  the  agenda  or  discussion  outline.  He  will 
thus  be  able  to  make  his  contributions  at  the  times  when  they  are 
most  pertinent  and  useful. 

2.  By  understanding  the  nature  and  purpose  of  discussion.  He  will 
thus  be  able  to  enter  into  the  problem-solving  (or  information-dis- 
seminating) spirit  of  the  group. 

3.  By  avoiding  excessive  talkativeness.  Sometimes  the  most  useful 
member  of  the  discussion  group  is  the  one  who  has  the  most  to  say. 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  has  never  been  famous  for  being  still;  even  as 
a  young  man  he  offered  generous  amounts  of  unsought  advice.  "His 
Excellency  .  .  .  was  good  enough  to  ask  my  opinion  on  several  matters. 
...  I  thought  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  me  not  to  reply  fully.  .  .  . 
I  responded  generously.  There  were  indeed  moments  when  he  seemed 
willing  to  impart  his  own  views;  but  I  thought  it  would  be  ungracious 
to  put  him  to  so  much  trouble;  and  he  very  readily  subsided."12  Al- 
most any  discussion  leader  of  practice,  however,  knows  the  type  of 
discusser  who  requires  too  many  words  to  express  his  ideas,  and  who 
is  too  aggressive  and  dominating. 

4.  By  avoiding  excessive  silence.  A  participant  can  not  offer  in- 
formation which  he  does  not  have.  In  almost  any  discussion,  moreover, 
are  certain  aspects  about  which  some  participants  know  nothing  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  say- 
ing too  much,  it  is  also  easy  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  saying  little  or 
nothing.  And  then,  "sometimes  the  quiet  fellow  has  already  said  all 
he  knows." 

Good  discussers  avoid  the  extremes  just  described.  They  are  active 
mentally  throughout  the  discussion.  They  supply  information;  they 
ask  questions;  they  challenge  or  stimulate  differing  points  of  view; 
they  help  keep  the  discussion  on  the  main  track.  Avoiding  personali- 
ties, they  stick  to  the  central  problem.  They  are  ready  to  praise  a  point 
well  made  and  to  help  the  chairman  draw  out  some  one  who  may  be 
hesitant.  Their  own  contributions  sparkle  with  specific  facts  and 
pointed  examples. 

To  help  a  student  gain  insight  into  his  own  habits  of  discussion,  let 
him  study  a  list  like  this: 

1.  Do  I  let  other  people  do  the  talking? 

2.  Do  I  feel  inhibited  when  I  am  expected  to  contribute? 

12.    Quoted    in   Virginia    Cowles,    Winston    Churchill,    The   Era    and   the   Man, 
London,  Hamish  Hamilton,  1953,  46-47. 
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3.  Do  I  talk  to  the  point? 

4.  Do  I  have  trouble  keeping  conversations  going? 

5.  Do  I  let  fear  of  saying  the  wrong  thing  stop  me  from  saying 
what  I  mean? 

6.  Is  it  easy  for  me  to  persuade  others  to  accept  my  views? 

7.  Do  I  often  know  what  I  want  to  say,  but  not  how  to  say  it? 

8.  Do  I  give  a  favorable  impression  of  myself  when  I  talk? 

9.  Do  I  have  difficulty  putting  complex  ideas  into  words? 

10.  Do  I  find  myself  thinking  of  what  I  am  going  to  say  instead 
of  listening  to  the  other  person? 

11.  Am  I  overcritical  of  what  other  people  say?13 

APPRAISING  DISCUSSION 

After  a  discussion  has  ended,  you  may  wish  to  appraise  it:  was  it 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent?  Were  the  solutions  or  decisions  wise?  Who 
participated  most  or  least  effectively? 

Various  objective  plans  of  appraising  discussion  have  been  de- 
veloped; although  they  have  only  a  limited  usefulness,  they  serve  to 
enliven  the  critique.  For  instance: 

1.  Keep  a  running  tally  of  the  number  of  times  each  one  partici- 
pates. Your  table  may  look  like  this: 

Cargill — 23 
Gebhard— 18 
Hessmann — 16 
McDonald — 9 
Sullivan — o 

This   tally  provides  a  rough  index   of  the   amount   of  activity,   but 
says  nothing  about  quality. 

2.  A  variation  is  to  keep  a  tally  with  a  plies  for  each  helpful  con- 
tribution, a  zero  for  a  neutral  contribution,  a  minus  for  a  digressing, 
sidetracking,  blocking,  or  overly-aggressive  contribution: 

Crews  0++000000000 
Goold  ++++ 
Mutti  00—0-O0—0—0 
Page  0000+0 
Voltman  0+0 

This  tally  suggests  that  Crews  made  useful  contributions  early  in  the 
discussion,  but  continued  his  comments  after  his  primary  usefulness 

13.  Adapted  from  questionnaires  appearing  in  Laura  Crowell,  Alan  Katcher, 
and  S.  Frank  Miyamoto,  "Self-Concepts  of  Communication  Skill  and  Performance 
in  Small  Group  Discussions,"  Speech  Monographs,  March,  1955,  23-24. 
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was  over;  Goold  has  little  to  say,  but  his  observations  were  valuable; 
Mutti  hindered  more  than  he  helped;  and  so  on.14 

3.  Make  a  chart  showing  the  positions  of  the  discussers  around  the 
table,  indicating  each  participant  with  an  X.  After  the  preliminary 
remarks  of  the  presiding  officer,  draw  a  line  from  his  X  to  the  one 
who  speaks  next;  next  a  line  from  that  X  to  the  X  representing  the 
next  speaker;  and  so  on.  You  can  tell  from  the  chart  whether  much 
of  the  discussion  centered  around  the  presiding  officer  (a  closely- 
guided  discussion)  or  whether  there  are  other  clusters  of  lines  (a 
loosely-guided  discussion).  You  can  also  observe  who  is  relatively  ac- 
tive and  who  is  relatively  passive. 

4.  Combine  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  techniques  with  oral 
critiques  by  the  teacher  or  by  a  panel  of  critics.  Invite  comment  on 
the  soundness  of  the  reasoning,  the  use  of  evidence,  the  worth  or  in- 
genuity of  the  solutions,  the  interest  of  the  discussion,  the  specific  con- 
tributions of  individuals,  and  so  on. 

5.  If  you  wish  an  audience  vote  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  discus- 
sion as  a  means  of  influencing  opinion,  prepare  a  ballot,  as  follows:15 

Should  Underclassmen  Be  Allowed  to 
Have  Automobiles  at  School 

Before  the  Discussion   (check  one) 

I  am  in  favor  of  allowing  underclassmen  to  have  auto- 
mobiles at  school. 

I  am  undecided. 

I  am  opposed. 

After  the  Discussion   (check  one) 

I  am  more  strongly  in  favor  of  allowing  underclassmen 

to  have  automobiles  at  school. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

I  am  still  undecided. 

I  am  opposed. 

I  am  more  strongly  opposed. 

The  term  feedback  is  used  to  describe  the  process  in  which  members 
of  the  discussing  group  analyze  for,  or  "feed  back"  into,  the  group, 

14.  For  still  other  methods  of  appraisal,  see  William  E.  Utterback,  "Evaluation 
of  Performance  in  the  Discussion  Course  at  Ohio  State  University,"  Speech  Teacher, 
September,  1958,  209-215. 

15.  Adapted  from  the  shift-of-opinion  ballot  devised  by  the  late  Professor 
H.  S.  Woodward  of  Western  Reserve  University. 
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judgments  about  its  own  progress.  Some  minutes  before  adjournment 
the  leader  may  call  upon  the  appointed  critiquers  to  comment  on  the 
discussion  as  a  discussion.  Was  there  enough  information?  Did  the 
discussion  lag  at  any  point?  Was  it  too  permissive  or  too  controlled? 
Did  useful  suggestions  go  by  unnoticed?  Did  we  cover  the  agenda? 
Were  we  overly  critical  of  one  another?  In  general  what  were  our 
weaknesses?  Our  strong  points?  How  can  we  improve  next  time?16 

DISCUSSION  CONTEST 

Teachers  of  discussion  at  the  college  level  may  be  interested  in  com- 
peting in  the  annual  National  Contest  in  Public  Discussion. 

The  contest  is  conducted  by  tape  recording.  Each  participating  col- 
lege selects  a  team  of  four  or  five  undergraduates  and  prepares  a 
twenty-five  minute  program  on  the  national  discussion  topic.  The 
team  may  rehearse  and  make  whatever  other  preparation  its  faculty 
adviser  wishes;  eventually  the  discussion  is  recorded  on  single-track, 
7.5-in.-per-see.  tape.  Not  later  than  November  15  a  declaration  of 
entry  should  be  sent  to  the  national  sponsor,  who  informs  the  institu- 
tion, on  or  about  December  15,  to  which  judging  center  the  tape 
should  be  mailed.  Winners  at  the  juding  centers  are  forwarded  to 
the  national  director,  and  the  competing  tapes  are  judged  at  a  sec- 
tional meeting  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Central  States  Speech 
Association. 

1959-1960  was  the  ninth  year  of  the  contest.  Winners  are:  1959, 
Fresno  State  College;  1958  and  1952,  St.  Mary's  University  (Texas); 
1957,  1955,  and  1954,  University  of  Texas;  1956,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; 1953,  Wisconsin  State  College,  Eau  Claire.  Thirty-three  institu- 
tions entered  the  1958-59  contest.17 

THE  TEACHER'S  USE  OF  DISCUSSION 
From  the  foregoing  discussion  of  purposes,   types,  examples,   and 
procedures,  the  teacher  may  gather  suggestions  for  varying  the  recita- 
tion period.  A  class  which  regularly  employs  the  lecture  system  for 

16.  See  David  H.  Jenkins,  "Feedback  and  Group  Self-Evaluation,"  Journal  of 
Social  Issues,  Spring,  1948,  50-60.  This  issue,  devoted  to  "The  Dynamics  of  the 
Discussion  Group,"  reports  concepts  developed  at  the  1947  summer  Discussion 
Laboratory  held  at  Bethel,  Maine. 

17.  This  information  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Wayne  N.  Thompson,  University  ol 
Illinois,  Navy  Pier,  Chicago  11,  Illinois,  sponsor  of  the  national  contest.  Teachers 
should  write  him  for  further  information.  Among  those  who  have  served  as 
judges  of  the  final  event  have  been  J.  Jeffery  Auer,  A.  Craig  Baird,  W.  Norwood 
Brigance,  Eugene  Chenoweth,  Lionel  Crocker,  Kenneth  Hance,  Orville  Hitchcock 
Carroll  Arnold,  Donald  Smith,  L.  E.  Norton.  Winning  tapes  are  on  deposit  with 
the  DAVI  National  Tape  Repository,  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio.  A  copy 
of  any  tape  may  be  secured  by  sending  a  dollar  and  a  blank  tape  to  the  Repository. 
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example,  may  add  variety  to  the  daily  fare  by  introducing  an  all- 
student  panel  on  some  aspect  of  the  subject.  Teachers  of  English, 
social  studies,  foreign  language,  fine  and  applied  art,  physical  educa- 
tion, mathematics,  science,  and  other  subjects  can  discover  topics  in 
their  fields  that  can  be  adapted  to  discussion. 

Attention  should  also  be  directed  to  the  recitation,  since  here,  too, 
teaching  skills  can  be  developed.  A  few  common  faults  can  be  profitably 
mentioned: 

1.  The  continual  talker.  This  teacher  does  not  use  discussion  at  all. 
The  teacher  who  supplies  the  answers  along  with  the  questions  robs 
the  class  hour  of  stimulating  thinking.  This  point  does  not  apply  to 
large  university  classes;  here  the  problem  is  met  in  part  by  supple- 
menting the  lecture  with  discussion  sections.  Sometimes,  however,  even 
in  the  discussion  session  the  leader  does  too  much  talking.  Learning 
should  be  an  active  process,  with  the  student  exploring  the  question 
along  with  the  teacher  wherever  possible. 

2.  The  easy-steps  procedure.  This  teacher  uses  such  simple  questions 
that  listeners  seldom  need  to  think.  "And  what  did  little  bunny  rab- 
bit do  next?"  he  eagerly  inquires,  followed  by  this  gem:  "Was  the 
little  bunny  rabbit  really  mad?"  This  teacher  could  make  the  ques- 
tion more  provocative  even  with  this  modest  variation:  "How  does 
the  author  convey  the  idea  that  the  little  bunny  rabbit  is  mad?" 

3.  The  fill-the -blanks  technique.  As  discussion  this  rests  on  the  same 
level  as  the  foregoing  procedure.  "Roosevelt's  opponent  in  the  1932 
campaign  was — does  anybody  happen  to  remember?  .  .  .  That's  right — 
Hoover!  And  who  ran  against  him  in  1936 — does  any  one  recall?  .  .  . 
Yes,  sir,  Landon." 

4.  The  pas  de  deux.  This  ballet  term  is  a  specialty  dance  for  two 
performers,  and  may  be  used  to  describe  the  extended  duet  between 
the  teacher  and  a  student,  during  which  others  in  the  class  sit  in 
patient  expectation. 

5.  The  same  old  few.  Closely  related  to  the  foregoing,  this  situation 
arises  when  the  teacher  asks  an  indirect  question  and  hands  appear 
in  the  air.  This  forest  of  waving  palms  creates  the  impression  that 
everybody  in  the  class  has  read  the  lesson.  Instead  of  continually  call- 
ing on  the  same  few,  chop  down  one  of  the  palms  that  is  not  waving. 

6.  The  easy  mark.  "Let's  get  the  teacher  off  the  subject  .  .  ." 

7.  The  fast  draw.  This  teacher  asks  a  question  but  supplies  the 
answer  before  the  class  has  opportunity  to  reflect.  After  asking  a 
question  it  is  helpful  to  pause.  Make  it  a  long  pause,  if  necessary;  a 
few  students  will  realize  that  the  teacher  is  going  to  stay  with  the 
question  until  a  student  answers  it. 
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Undoubtedly  those  who  read  these  paragaphs  will  see  that  the  fore- 
going are  substitutes  for  discussion.  They  suggest  that  the  teacher 
should  instead  prepare  an  "agenda"  for  the  lesson,  a  discussion  out- 
line, with  a  mixture  of  information-seeking  questions  with  questions 
that  seek  appraisals,  comparisons,  reflections,  generalizations.  The 
phrase  neiu  insights  is  heard  nowadays;  if  the  discussion  is  profitable 
the  student  will  see  the  topic  in  a  new  light.  He  may  feel  that  he  has 
helped  to  form  or  shape  or  create  the  concept  presented  during  the 
hour.  "To  be  learning  something,"  wrote  Aristotle  in  the  Poetics,  "is 
the  greatest  of  pleasures,  not  only  to  the  philosopher  but  also  the  rest 
of  mankind,  however  small  their  capacity  for  it." 

ASSIGNMENTS 

i.  Prepare  an  oral  report  (the  teacher  will  assign  time  limits)  on  one  of  the 
types  of  discussion  described  in  the  chapter.  Read  as  widely  as  you  can  about  it  in 
discussion  textbooks  and  in  other  sources.  Consider  how  it  is  used  in  education, 
in  business,  in  government.  Suggest  subjects  or  topics  for  high  school  or  college 
classes. 

2.  Work  out  a  teaching  unit  in  discussion  for  a  high  school  or  college 
fundamentals  course.  Be  especially  specific  as  to  your  assignments,  classroom  pro- 
cedures,  illustrative   material,   suggested    topics. 

3.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  4  or  5.  Each  group  is  to  take  a  class 
period  and  put  on  a  demonstration  of  a  specific  type  of  discussion. 

4.  The  class  will  select  a  timely  question;  choose  a  moderator;  divide  into 
buzz  sessions  of  four  or  five  each;  choose  a  chairman  and  recorder  for  each 
buzz  session.  On  a  stated  day  the  moderator  will  present  a  preliminary  discus- 
sion of  the  question  selected.  After  this  presentation,  the  buzz  sessions  will  retire 
to  different  parts  of  the  room  and  discuss  the  question  for  20-30  minutes.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  group  will  reconvene  and  the  moderator  will  call  on  the 
recorders    for   reports. 

Questions   for    Classroom   Discussion 

1.  What  is  discussion?  A  way  of  solving  a  problem?  a  procedure  for  determin- 
ing "truth"?  a  method  of  training  leaders?  a  device  for  building  morale?  a  second- 
rate  substitute  for  a  trained  executive?  a  way  of  assembling  and  mobilizing  facts? 
a   way  of  pooling  ignorance?  a  form  of  persuasion? 

2.  What  are  the  kinds  of  discussion:  round  table,  symposium,  panel,  group, 
staff  conference,  buzz  session,  brainstorming  session,  teacher-led  classroom  discus- 
sion, demonstration  discussion,  role-playing,  others?  What  new  methods  or 
techniques  have  appeared  in  the  last  few  years? 

3.  Should  a  discussion  yield  recommendations,  facts,  solutions,  definitions, 
random  comments?  Is  the  end-product  of  discussion  tangible,  intangible,  or  both? 

4.  What  are  the  faults  and  flaws  of  discussion:  too  time-consuming,  too  ran- 
dom, too  wasteful,  inefficient,  unproductive? 
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5.  What  are  the  materials  of  discussion:  facts,  opinions,  arguments,  reasons, 
comments  humorous  and  otherwise,  orders,  directives? 

6.  In  what  kind  of  political,  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  atmosphere 
does  discussion  thrive? 

7.  Give  instances  of  history-making  discussions;  discussions  in  business,  legis- 
lative, or  educational  circles  that  produced  notable  results. 

8.  What  is  the  function  of  the  chairman:  planner  and  visualizer,  provoker  of 
contributions,  stimulator,  check-rein,  summarizer,  referee,  evaluator? 

9.  What  is  the  function  of  the  participant?  What  if  he  talks  too  much?  talks 
too  little?   talks  beside   the  point?  irritates  others?  overstates  or  understates? 

10.  What  is  the  function  of  the  agenda?  When  should  it  be  followed,  when 
modified  or  abandoned? 

li.  How  is  a  discussion  appraised:  purpose,  number  of  contributions,  kind  of 
contributions,  intellectual  or  emotional  ferment  generated,  validity  of  solutions, 
decisions  or  judgments  reached? 
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The  supreme  art  of  the  teacher  [is]  to 
awaken  joy  in  creative  expression  and 
knowledge. 

ALBERT    EINSTEIN 

It  is  easier  to  write  an  indifferent  poem 
than  to  understand  a  good  one. 

MICHEL   DE   MONTAIGNE 


INTERPRETATION  is  a  basic  part  of  the  speech  curriculum.  At 
the  high  school  level  it  is  an  important  unit  in  the  fundamentals 
course.  At  the  collegiate  level  it  is  usually  presented  in  one  or  more 
courses  as  a  requirement  for  the  major  or  as  an  easily-reached  elective. 
Teachers  of  other  subjects  who  read  aloud  to  their  classes,  including 
elementary  school  teachers  and  teachers  of  language,  literature,  and 
social  studies,  should  know  the  basic  principles  of  interpreting  the 
printed  page.  Public  speakers  are  less  effective  when  they  can  not  read 
a  quotation  with  conviction;  and  reading  a  speech  manuscript  calls 
for  training  in  interpretation.  Those  who  act  parts  on  the  stage,  or 
before  the  microphone  or  the  TV  camera,  must  first  of  all  be  good 
line-readers.  This  chapter  deals  with  materials  of  first-rank  import  to 
teachers  of  nearly  every  subject.1 

BASIC  POINT  OF  VIEW 

The  point  of  view  of  this  chapter  is  that  of  the  beginning  teacher 
planning  a  unit  in  interpretation,  at  the  high  school  level  or  as  a 
part  of  the  college  fundamentals  course.  Moreover,  teachers  of  other 
subjects  will  find  helpful  the  suggestions  given  herein  for  oral  reading. 

i.    See  Ordean  G.  Ness,  "The  Value  of  Oral  Interpretation  to  the  Student  in 
General  Speech,"  Speech   Teacher,  September,   1956. 
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Before  deciding  upon  assignments,  the  speech  teacher  needs  to 
clarify  his  thinking  along  these  lines: 

1.  Should  oral  interpretation  be  thought  of  primarily  as  a  part  of  a 
liberal  education,  or  primarily  as  contributing  to  the  student's  profes- 
sional development?  The  two  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  the 
emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  somewhere.  The  question  suggests  that 
oral  interpretation  may  be  related  to  the  appreciation  and  the  under- 
standing of  literature,  or  to  personal  competence  in  reading  aloud,  or, 
to  some  degree,  both. 

2.  The  answer  to  the  foregoing  question  helps  shape  an  answer  to 
the  second:  Should  a  teaching  or  study  plan  for  the  unit  follow  (a) 
types  of  literature,  (b)  principles  of  interpretation,  (c)  a  series  of  ac- 
tivities, or  (d)  a  special  project,  like  a  recital?  Or  (e)  a  combination  of 
the  foregoing?  These  may  be  described  briefly: 

a.  A  types  of  literature  approach  selects  from  the  different  types  of 
literature,  beginning  with  the  relatively  simple  and  moving  to  the 
more  complex,  in  a  sequence  such  as  (i)  the  speech,  (ii)  the  informal 
essay,  (iii)  the  formal  essay,  (iv)  narrative  prose,  (v)  narrative 
dialogue,  (vi)  drama,  (vii)  narrative  poetry,  (viift  dramatic  mono- 
logue,  (ix)  lyric  poetry,   (x)  reflective  poetry. 

b.  A  principles  of  interpretation  approach  chooses  from:  (i)  use 
of  the  voice:  pitch,  loudness,  duration,  quality;  (ii)  problems  of  facial 
expression,  bodily  action,  and  posture;  (iii)  articulation;  (iv)  analyz- 
ing logical  content;  (v)  analyzing  emotional  content;  (vi)  language, 
rhythm,  and  meter  in  poetry;    (vii)  techniques  of  presentation. 

c.  A  series  of  activities  approach  selects  from  topics  like  (i)  book 
reviewing,2  (ii)  story  telling,  (iii)  choral  reading,  (iv)  reading  for 
radio  or  TV,   (v)  dramatic  monologue,   (vi)  play  or  play  cutting. 

d.  A  special  project  approach  might  consist  of  (i)  a  contest,  (ii)  a 
program  of  readings,  or  (iii)  a  recital. 

The  materials  which  follow  are  more  readily  adapted  to  a  combina- 
tion of  the  types  of  literature  and  principles  of  interpretation  approach 
than  to  the  others.  In  arriving  at  your  decision,  however,  read  widely 
in  new  texts  and  other  references  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

3.  Shall  the  style  of  performance  in  this  course  be  essentially  (a) 
interpretation,  (b)  impersonation,  or  (c)  acting?  In  interpretative 
reading  the  reader  stands  before  an  audience  with  a  book  or  manu- 
script in  his  hands.  He  may  have  memorized,  or  nearly  memorized, 
the  material,  but  the  style  is  that  of  reading  to  listeners.  He  suggests 

2.    See    Mary    Margaret    Robb,   "Oral    Interpretation    and    the    Book    Review," 
Speech  Teacher,  November,   1956. 
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the  characterizations  by  reasonably  subtle  changes  of  voice,  posture, 
and  facial  expression.  In  impersonation  the  reader  assumes  the  char- 
acters of  the  material.  As  he  has  memorized  the  material,  no  book 
or  manuscript  is  between  him  and  the  listener.  The  actor  also  memo- 
rizes, and  may  use  costume  or  make-up.3 

FORMS  OF  LITERATURE 

Differing  forms  of  literature  present  differing  problems  to  the  oral 
reader.  By  arranging  literary  forms  in  a  sequence  from  simple  to  com- 
plex, the  teacher  can  concurrently  develop  principles  and  techniques 
ranging  from  simple  to  complex.4 

1.  Informatory  prose.  "On  Friday  evening  last  I  received  His  Ma- 
jesty's commission  to  form  a  new  administration.  It  was  the  evident 
wish  and  will  of  Parliament  and  the  nation  that  this  should  include 
all  parties."  (winston  churchill,  The  Prime  Minister  Presents  his 
Program.) 

2.  The  informal  essay:  "I  have  indeed  lived  nominally  fifty  years, 
but  deduct  out  of  them  the  hours  which  I  have  lived  to  other  people, 
and  not  to  myself,  and  you  will  find  me  still  a  young  fellow.  .  .  ." 
(charles  lamb,   The  Superannuated  Man.) 

3.  The  formal  essay:  "If  I  may  take  for  granted  that  the  true  and 
adequate  end  of  intellectual  training  and  of  a  university  is  not  learn- 
ing or  acquirement  but  rather  is  thought  or  reason  exercised  upon 
knowledge,  or  what  may  be  called  philosophy,  I  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  explain  the  various  mistakes  which  at  the  present  day  beset  the  sub- 
ject of  university  education."  (cardinal  newman,  The  Ideal  of  a  Uni- 
versity.) 

The  principal  problems  involved  in  teaching  these  forms  are: 
a.  The  use  of  clear,  distinct,  articulation.  Note:  administration, 
nominally,  deduct,  fellow,  intellectual,  philosophy,  university;  one 
problem  is  to  utter  all  the  syllables,  avoiding  "nominly,"  "deduck," 
"philosphy,"  etc.  For  new  and  education,  at  least  two  forms  are 
acceptable:  "noo"  or  "n-yoo";  "edge-you-cation,"  or  "ed-you-cation." 
Ordinarily  the  teacher  will  approve  General  American,  Southern 
American,    or   Eastern   American   dialect,    but    professionally-minded 

3.  Differences  among  interpretation,  impersonation,  and  acting  are  frequently 
discussed  by  teachers.  See  Otis  J.  Aggertt  and  Elbert  R.  Rowen,  Communicative 
Reading,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1956,  6-11;  Charlotte  I.  Lee,  Oral 
Interpretation,  2nd  Ed.,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1959,  293-297;  Wayland 
Maxfield  Parrish,  Reading  Aloud,  3d  Ed.,  New  York,  The  Ronald  Press,  1953, 
415-432;  Charles  H.  Woolbcrt  and  Severina  E.  Nelson,  The  Art  of  Interpretative 
Speech,  4th  Ed.,  New  York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,   1956,  6-8. 

4.  Lee,  Oral  Interpretation,  and  Aggertt  and  Bowen,  Communicative  Reading, 
have  chapters  on  various  forms  of  literature. 
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teachers  will  urge  something  close  to  stage  diction,  including  "fo'm" 
[foiii]  for  form,  "parities"  [paitiz]  for  parties,  "lahst"  [last]  for  last. 
b.    Good  phrasing  and  centering  (see  below)  to  bring  out  emphasis 
and  meaning.  As  for  example: 

On  Friday  evening  last 

I  received  His  Majesty's  commission 

to  form  a  new  administration. 

Good  word  grouping  as  suggested  above  helps  convey  the  meaning. 
Poor  word  grouping,  like  the  following,  defeats  understanding: 

On  Friday  evening 

last  I  received 

His  Majesty's  commission  to 

form  a  new  administration. 

4.  The  narrative:  "Tom  appeared  on  the  sidewalk  with  a  bucket  of 
whitewash  and  a  long-handled  brush."  (mark  twain,  The  Adventures 
of  Tom  Sawyer.) 

5.  The  narrative  dialogue:  "Jim  shook  his  head  and  said:   'Can't, 
Mars  Tom.  Ole  missis,  she  tole  me  I  got  to  go  an'  git  dis  water.  .  .  .'  ' 
(mark  twain,  ibid.) 

Here  the  new  problems  introduced  include  (a)  interpreting  emotion, 
and   (b)  interpreting  characters. 

6.  The  drama.  In  a  play,  two  or  more  characters  forward  the  plot 
without  benefit  of  narrative  or  expository  paragraphs: 

laura.  I  have  told  you  that  my  friend  related  it  to  me. 

gonzalo.  And  my  cousin  to  me.  (Aside.)  This  woman  is  Laura. 
What  strange  fate  has  brought  us  together  again. 

laura.  (Aside.)  He  does  not  suspect  who  I  am.  Why  tell  him? 
Let  him  preserve  his  illusion. 

gonzalo.  (Aside.)  She  does  not  suspect  she  is  talking  to  her  old 
lover.  How  can  she?  I  will  not  reveal  my  identity,  (serafin  and 
Joaquin  Alvarez  quintero,  A  Sunny  Morning.) 

The  dramatic  form  presents  specialized  problems  not  appearing  in 
the  other  types  illustrated.  In  a  play,  plot  and  characterization  are  re- 
vealed through  words  spoken  by  characters.  In  meeting  this  task  the 
actor  has  help  from  action  and  properties;  the  reader  uses  voice,  facial 
expression,  and  bodily  attitudes.  A  good  reader  can  stand  by  a  lectern 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  by  means  of  his  skill  in  stimulating  the 
imagination  of  his  listeners  can  appear  to  fill  the  stage  with  characters 
in  action. 
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Different  types  of  poetry  may  be  added  to  the  list: 

7.  Narrative  poetry: 

I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he; 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three. 

(robert  browning,  How  They  Brought 
the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix.) 

8.  Dramatic  monologue: 

That's  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall, 
Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.  I  call 
That  piece  a  wonder,  now;  Fra  Pandolf's  hands 
Worked  busily  a  day,  and  there  she  stands. 

(robert  browning,  My  Last  Duchess.) 

9.  Lyric  poetry: 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 
And  I  will  pledge  with  mine; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup, 
And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 

(ben  jonson,  Song  to  Celia.) 

10.  Reflective  poetry: 

.  .  .  the  world,  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 
So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 
Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 
Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain; 
And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 
Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight 
Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 

(matthew  Arnold,  Dover  Beach.) 

The  foregoing  brief  excerpts  illustrate  three  topics  that  may  be  the 
basis  of  class  discussion: 

The  difference  between  oral  and  written  style.  The  simplicity  of  the 
quotation  from  Mark  Twain  ("Tom  appeared  on  the  sidewalk  .  .  .") 
illustrates  everyday  conversation;  the  sentence  from  Newman  ".  .  .  the 
various  mistakes  which  at  the  present  day  beset  the  subject  of  uni- 
versity education  .  .  ."  is  complex  and  involved.  The  Newman 
sentence  would  have  to  be  read  with  understanding  of  meaning  if 
the  audience  is  to  follow  the  idea  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  problem  of  characterization.  Interpreting  a  narrative  selection 
requires  the  reader  to  shift  quickly  from  simple  narration  and  descrip- 
tion to  the  actual  words  of  a  character,  or  to  shift  from  one  character 
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to  another.  Here  the  teacher  will  need  to  point  out  the  difference  be- 
tween interpretation  and  impersonation:  the  reader  does  not  need  to 
impersonate  the  character;  he  merely  suggests  him.  If  the  character 
pats  a  dog's  head  or  sits  on  a  milkstool  the  reader  does  not  need  to 
pantomime   these   actions. 

The  range  of  emotion  appearing  in  the  various  forms  of  literature. 
Even  a  brief  exploration  of  selections  for  oral  interpretation  brings 
the  reader  face  to  face  with  a  wide  change  in  feeling  and  attitude. 

Other  identifying  characteristics  may  be  suggested  by  the  class. 

PRINCIPLES    OF   INTERPRETATION 

Certain  principles  of  interpretation  have  already  been  suggested 
in  connection  with  the  foregoing  discussion  of  literary  types.  We  shall 
now  consider  these  in  more  detail.5 

Voice,  Articulation,  Bodily  Action 
In  fundamentals  courses,  high  school  or  college,  instruction  in 
voice,  articulation,  and  bodily  action  usually  comes  in  the  first  part 
of  the  semester.  You  will  recall  from  Chapter  3  practice  sentences 
("Will  you  loan  me  fifty  cents  to  go  to  the  show?"  "Yes,")  that  show 
that  the  voice  can  modify  the  idea  being  communicated.  Oral  reading 
is  exceptionally  useful  in  teaching  one  to  control  his  voice,  to  utter 
words  distinctly,  to  use  body  and  face  to  suggest  meaning.  Insights 
awakened  earlier  in  the  course  prove  serviceable  in  good  reading 
aloud. 

The  interpretation  of  literature  requires  the  utmost  of  the  reader's 
voice:  pitch,  loudness,  duration,  quality.  Changes  in  mood  invariably 
call  for  changes  of  quality  as  well  as  for  the  other  attributes.  Rhythm 
and  meter  show  up  largely  as  subtle  inflections  of  pitch  and  rate. 
Hence  practice  in  reading  aloud  helps  the  student  to  gain  greater 
flexibility  of  voice.  Madame  Modjeska  could  recite  the  Polish  alphabet 
so  that  her  listeners  were  profoundly  moved;  Edwin  Booth  could 
bring  tears  to  his  audience  by  saying  the  Lord's  prayer;  Charles 
Laughton's  reading  of  the  Gettysburg  address  is  a  stirring  perform- 
ance. The  range  of  voice  shown  by  actresses  like  Helen  Hayes,  Agnes 

5.  Textbooks  such  as  Lionel  Crocker  and  Louis  M.  Eich's  Oral  Reading,  2nd 
Ed.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Ben  Graf  Henneke's  Reading 
Aloud  Effectively,  New  York,  Rinehart  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1956,  Parrish's  Reading 
Aloud  and  Woolbert  and  Nelson's  The  Art  of  Interpretative  Speech,  both  previ- 
ously mentioned,  stress  this  approach  to  the  teaching  of  interpretation.  Agger tt 
and  Bowen's  Communicative  Reading,  also  previously  cited,  has  sections  both  on 
types  of  literature  and  principles  of  interpretation. 
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Moorehead,  or  Tallulah  Bankhead  adds  to  the  impact  of  the  char- 
acters they  portray.6 

Facial  expression  is  worth  more  consideration  than  many  classes 
give  it.  This  ability  is  an  essential  part  of  the  technique  of  acting; 
Yul  Brenner,  Joanne  Woodward,  and  Maria  Schnell  come  to  mind. 
Many  speakers  have  also  been  noted  for  their  expressive  faces.  The 
Earl  of  Chatham,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone, and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  are  examples.  Chatham  could  wither 
an  opponent  with  a  glance.  Gladstone's  face  appeared  to  mirror  every 
emotion  that  his  tongue  uttered.  Beecher  was  one  of  the  eloquent 
pulpit  orators  of  the  last  century.  Mark  Twain's  facial  expression 
heightened  the  humor  of  his  speeches.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  both 
have  much  to  say  about  the  expressiveness  of  the  face,  particularly 
of  the  eyes. 

Three  faults  are  to  be  avoided.  One  is  the  dead  pan  look  of  the 
person  whose  facial  expression  never  changes.  A  few  humorists  have 
succeeded  with  this  type  of  visage,  gaining  their  effects  by  a  kind  of 
incongruity,  but  most  readers  let  their  humor  well  up  and  bubble 
over,  showing  in  face  and  voice.  Another  fault  is  mugging,  the  exces- 
sive grimacing  of  the  ham  actor.  You  should  be  on  the  lookout  to 
discourage  either  mugging  or  dead-pan  styles  of  facial  expression. 
When  in  doubt,  however,  better  underplay  than  overplay.  A  third 
fault,  more  rare  than  the  other  two,  occurs  when  a  student  uses  a 
misleading  facial  expression.  One  reader,  for  example,  invariably 
assumed  a  quizzical  expression  whenever  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  word. 

Meaning  of  Words 
If  a  student  makes  a  speech  on  "How  to  Play  Third  Base,"  he  is 
fairly  sure  to  understand  the  words  he  uses.  But  if  he  reads  impromptu 
an  essay,  short  story,  or  poem,  he  is  likely  to  make  grievous  errors. 
He  may  miss  the  spirit  of  the  selection  and  read  solemnly  what  was 
written  in  a  light  vein;  he  may  fail  to  bring  out  the  major  divisions 
of  the  central  theme;  he  may  run  into  words  which  he  understands 
not  at  all  or  only  in  part.  Accordingly,  a  logical  starting  point  is  to 
teach  students  how  to  study  a  selection. 

It  is  interesting  to  demonstrate  to  a  class  that  unless  a  student  under- 
stands the  meaning  of  words,  he  may  misread  a  sentence.  Parrish's 
Reading  Aloud7  contains  sentences  like  the  following: 

6.  See    Evelyn    H.    Seedorf,    "The    Phonetic    Approach    to    Choral    Reading," 
Speech   Teacher,  March,  1957. 

7.  Reading  Aloud,  26-28. 
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1.  On  his  temples  the  Greek  put  contests  of  great  warriors  in 
founding  states  or  of  God  with  evil  spirits. 

2.  Books  are  the  best  of  things  well  used  abused  among  the  worst. 

3.  Moses  was  the  daughter  of  Pharoah's  son. 

4.  Woman!  without  her,  man  would  be  a  savage.    (Or:  Woman, 
without  her  man,  would  be  a  savage.) 

Tresidder's  Reading  to  Others8  shows  that  meaning  changes  with 
punctuation: 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon,   - 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 

So  Wordsworth  wrote  it;  but  consider  the  following: 
The  world  is  too  much  with  us  late  and  soon; 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 

Or  read  this,  as  it  appears  without  punctuation: 
I  saw  a  peacock  with  a  fiery  tail 
I  saw  a  blazing  comet  pour  down  hail 
I  saw  a  cloud  all  wrapt  with  ivy  round 
I  saw  a  lofty  oak  creep  on  the  ground 
I  saw  a  beetle  swallow  up  a  whale 
I  saw  a  foaming  sea  brimful  of  ale 
I  saw  a  pewter  cup  sixteen  feet  deep 
I  saw  a  well  full  of  men's  tears  that  weep 
I  saw  wet  eyes  in  flames  of  living  fire 
I  saw  a  house  as  high  as  the  moon  and  higher 
I  saw  the  glorious  sun  at  deep  midnight 
I  saw  the  man  who  saw  this  wondrous  sight. 

As  it  is,  the  poem  appears  pure  fantasy;   but  put  a  pause  after  the 
first  noun  in  each  line,  and  a  trifle  of  sense  appears: 

I  saw  a  peacock;  with  a  fiery  tail 

I  saw  a  blazing  comet;  pour  down  hail 

I  saw  a  cloud  .  .  . 
and  so  on. 

Sentences  like  the  following,  difficult  to  read  properly  impromptu, 
show  further  that  careful  study  of  meaning  needs  to  precede  oral 
interpretation: 

From  Charles  Lamb:  "We  read  of  pigs  whipped  to  death  with  some- 
thing of  a  shock,  as  we  hear  of  any  other  obsolete  custom."    ("Other 

8.    Argus  Tresidder,  Reading   to   Others,  Chicago,  Scott,   Foresman   and   Com- 
pany, 1940,  24-28. 
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obsolete  custom"  has  to  be  read  so  as  to  recall  "pigs  whipped  to 
death.") 

From  William  Hazlitt:  "I  can  enjoy  society  in  a  room;  but  out  of 
doors,  nature  is  company  enough  for  me."  ("Room"  and  "out  of 
doors"  are  to  be  contrasted;  so  also  are  "society"  and  "nature.") 

From  Thomas  Carlyle:  "  'Know  thyself:  long  enough  has  that  poor 
'self  of  thine  tormented  thee;  thou  wilt  never  get  to  'know'  it,  I  be- 
lieve! Think  it  not  thy  business,  this  of  knowing  thyself;  thou  art  an 
unknowable  individual:  know  what  thou  canst  work  at;  and  work  at 
it,  like  a  Hercules!"  (Many  complex  problems  of  interpretation  are 
suggested  here;  one  who  read  the  selection  aloud  without  previous 
study  would  almost  certainly  be  tangled  up  in  the  succession  of 
"knows."  Yet  Carlyle's  idea  is  a  clear  one.) 

If  the  teacher  is  not  aware  of  methods  by  which  meaning  may  be 
analyzed,  he  should  study  Parrish's  analysis  of  the  Ruskin  selection, 
"Education  Means  Knowing  Words";9  or  Winans'  analysis  of  the 
Curtis  speech,  "The  Public  Duty  of  Educated  Men";10  or  Gilman, 
Aly,  and  Reid's  analysis  of  the  Churchill  speech,  "Here  We  Are  To- 
gether,"11 or  Lee's  analysis  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson's  "Richard 
Cory."12  Each  of  these  books  gives  detailed  examples  of  teachable 
ways  to  unlock  meaning  for  good  reading. 

You  may  follow  these  classroom  exercises  with  more  serious  assign- 
ments in  which  you  assign  prose  selections,  and  ask  students  either  (1) 
to  write  a  precis  of  the  selection,  or  (2)  make  a  detailed  written  or 
oral  report  on  the  meaning  of  the  selection,  answering  questions  like: 

1.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  selection? 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  selection  composed? 

3.  What  is  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  selection? 

4.  What  is  the  central  theme  of  the  selection? 

5.  What  are  the  supporting  instances  or  reasons? 

6.  Look  up  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words. 

7.  Note  stylistic  devices  such  as  allusion,  metaphor,  simile,  repeti- 
tion, or  parallelism. 

Analyzing  Content 
The  analysis  of  meaning  requires  a  plan  of  study.  Interpretation 
teachers  have  for  generations  tried  to  achieve  this  difficult  result  and 
still  avoid  too  cumbersome  a  system. 

9.    Op.  cit.,  48-49.  See  also  Tresidder,  24-27. 

10.  Chapter  20,  "Further  Study  of  Delivery,"  in  Speech-Making,  New  York, 
D.  Appleton-Century,   1938. 

11.  Chapter  9,  "Mastering:  Ideas  for  Reading  and  Speaking,"  in  The  Fundamen- 
tals of  Speaking,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1951. 

12.  Chapter  3,  "Analysis,  Preparation,  and   Presentation  of  Material." 
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Any  layman  who  has  the  task  of  reading  a  speech  may  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  going  through  the  manuscript  and  underscoring  important 
words.  If  he  is  unusually  conscientious  he  may  decide  to  underscore 
fairly  important  ideas  once  and  highly  important  ideas  twice.  If  he 
comes  to  an  idea  of  the  highest  significance,  he  may  underscore  that 
idea  three  times.  If  he  tends  to  run  words  together,  he  may  use  vertical 
marks  between  words  to  remind  him,  at  the  moment  of  reading  aloud, 
to  slow  down.  Other  symbols  could  be  devised  to  help  him  raise  or 
lower  the  pitch  of  his  voice.  Before  long  his  entire  page  would  be 
covered  with  miscellaneous  marks.13 

A  limited  use  of  this  visual  aid  has  merit.  Teachers  of  interpretation 
often  speak  of  phrases  (the  term  has  no  relation  to  the  grammatical 
phrase),  each  with  a  key  word  that  carries  the  principal  meaning.  The 
following  sentence  is  marked  into  phrases  by  the  use  of  vertical  lines: 
"I  have  indeed  lived  nominally  fifty  years,  but  deduct  out  of 
them  I  the  hours  which  I  have  lived  to  other  people  I  and  not  to 
myself,  |  and  you  will  find  me  |  still  a  young  fellow."14  To  make  the 
idea  of  phrasing  more  clear,  spread  the  sentence  out  over  several  lines: 

I  have  indeed  lived  nominally  fifty  years, 

but  deduct  out  of  them 

the  hours  which  I  have  lived  to  other  people 

and  not  to  myself, 

and  you  will  find  me 

still  a  young  fellow. 

If  a  reader  started  to  read  it  as  follows, 

I  have  indeed  lived  nominally 

he  might  make  it  appear  that  "nominally"  referred  to  "lived,"  i.e., 
"I  have  indeed  merely  existed,  not  really  lived."  If  he  phrases, 

but  deduct  out  of  them  the  hours  which   I  have  lived 

he  has  left  over,  as  a  kind  of  surplus, 

to  other  people  and  not  to  myself 

and  so  he  finds  he  deducted  too  much,  and  needs  to  go  back  and  group 
his  words  differently.  Charles  Lamb  confused  him  by  writing  "to 
other  people"  instead  of  "for  other  people";  but  the  proper  word 
grouping  gets  the  reader  back  on  the  trail  of  the  meaning. 

13.  For  an  interesting  example  of  a  script  marked  for  use  on  "The  March  of 
Time  on  the  Air,"  see  Crocker  and  Eich,  233-234.  And  see  the  Adlai  Stevenson  MS. 
illustrated  in  the  article  by  Ralph  Richardson  in  Western  Speech,  May,  1955, 
listed  in  the  references  on  page  251. 

14.  Other  phrasings  are  logically  possible:  for  example,  the  last  two  may  be 
combined:  "and  you  will  find  me  still  a  young  fellow." 
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The  key  words  in  each  phrase  may  be  indicated  as  follows: 
I  have  indeed  lived  nominally  fifty  years 
but  deduct  out  of  them 

the  hours  which  I  have  lived  to  other  people 
and  not  to  myself 
and  you  will  find  me 
still  a  young  fellow. 

No  intention  is  made  to  suggest  either  that  the  key  words  have  equal 
value  with  one  another,  or  that  subordinate  words  are  equally  sub- 
ordinate. In  the  first  phrase  indeed  is  not  a  key  word  as  it  is  in  the 
following  context: 

"I  doubt  if  you  have  lived  fifty  years." 

"Yes,  I  have  indeed  lived  fifty  years." 

but  it  is  more  important  than  have.  You  might  indicate  it, 

I  have  INDEED  LIVED  NOMINALLY  FIFTY  YEARS 


but  at  once  the  system  begins  to  get  complex.  The  problem  becomes 
one  of  teaching:  keep  the  system  simple,  but  point  out  refinements  or 
alternate  possibilities  as  questions  arise. 

Some  ideas  are  emphasized,  others  are  subordinated.  Among  those 
emphasized  are  new  ideas,  restatements  of  ideas,  contrasted  ideas,  and 
climactic  ideas.  Among  those  not  emphasized  are  old  ideas,  connective 
words,  subordinate  ideas,  and  transitions.15  You  will  need  to  under- 
stand the  reasoning  involved,  but  may  not  want  to  burden  the  class 
with  the  details. 

Regardless  of  how  much  or  how  little  you  borrow  from  those  who 
have  worked  out  systems  of  analysis,  you  may  always  ask  questions  to 
help  your  students  understand  what  they  are  trying  to  read. 

You  may  use  simple  questions  about  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
more  penetrating  questions  about  structure,  plot,  attitude,  or  implica- 
tion. You  may  ask  students  to  put  the  idea  in  their  own  words,  striving 
for  original  language,  not  merely  a  literal  translation.  Many  times 
your  questions  may  fall  on  barren  soil;  in  those  instances,  you  can 
only  suggest  a  way  to  read  the  lines  under  discussion,  hoping  that  at 
least  the  student  can  imitate  you,  and  perhaps  later  on,  when  a  more 
simple  excerpt  is  being  studied,  he  will  be  able  to  analyze  it  somewhat. 
If  you  develop  a  moderate  degree  of  success  as  a  questioner,  you  may 

15.    See  Chapter  9,  "Mastering  Ideas   for   Reading  and   Speaking,"   in   Gilman, 
Aly,  and  Reid. 
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surprise  yourself  at  how  interesting  a  discussion  of  selections  can  be- 
come.16 

Emotional  Implications 
Beginning  readers  need  advice  about  expressing  the  emotional  im- 
plications of  the  selection.  Humor,  excitement,  wistfulness,  sorrow, 
suspense,  anger,  envy,  are  only  a  few  of  the  attitudes  that  the  reader 
may  want  to  reveal.  To  understand  the  intellectual  meaning  of  pas- 
sages like  the  following  is  not  enough:  he  must  also  suggest  feeling 
and  emotion: 

1. 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must 
not  be  enemies.  .  .  .  The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union 
when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of 
our  nature. 

(Abraham  Lincoln,  First  Inaugural  Address.) 

2. 
Christina.  Speaking  of  insults,  though,  what  explanation  can  you 
offer  me  for  your  rudeness  to  me  as  a  guest  in  your  house? 
mrs.  phelps.  I  have  not  been  rude  to  you. 
Christina.  You  have  been  appallingly  rude.  .  .  . 

(sidney  Howard,   The  Silver  Cord.) 

3- 
There  was  once  a  prince,  and  he  wanted  a  princess,  but  then 
she  must  be  a  real  princess.  He  traveled  right  around  the  world  to 
find  one,  but  there  was  always  something  wrong. 

(hans  christian  andersen,  The  Real  Princess.) 

4- 
A  sense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  It  is  omnipresent,  like  the  Deity. 
If  we  take  to  ourselves  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  duty  performed  or  duty  violated  is  still 
with  us,  for  our  happiness  or  our  misery. 

(daniel  webster,  The  White  Murder  Case.) 

16.  Studies  in  Poetry  by  Neal  Frank,  Doubleday,  New  York,  19.49,  is  helpful 
in  suggesting  types  of  questions  and  other  approaches  to  the  different  kinds  of 
poetry. 
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5- 

I  went  into  a  public-'ouse  to  get  a  pint  o'  beer, 

The  publican  'e  up  an'  sez,  "We  serve  no  red-coats  here." 

(rudyard  kipling,  Tommy.) 

6. 
Rustum  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  stood 
Speechless;  and  then  he  uttered  one  sharp  cry: 
"O  boy — thy  father" — and  his  voice  choked  there. 

(matthew  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum.) 

7- 
Colts  grew  horses,  beards  turned  gray, 
Deacon  and  deaconess  dropped  away, 
Children  and  grand-children — where  were  they? 
But  there  stood  the  stout  old  one-hoss-shay 
As  fresh  as  on  Lisbon-earthquake  day! 

(oliver  Wendell  holmes,  The  Deacon's  Masterpiece.) 

Almost  any  one  can  give  each  of  these  excerpts  an  appropriate  emo- 
tional label.  The  Lincoln  selection  is  an  appeal  to  patriotism:  for  the 
Union,  not  for  merely  a  section.  The  Sidney  Howard  selection  reveals 
anger;  the  Andersen  selection,  wistfulness;  the  Webster  selection, 
solemnity;  the  Kipling  selection,  indignation;  the  Arnold  selection, 
anguish;  the  Holmes  selection,  mock  seriousness.  Is  it  possible  to 
discover  why  these  emotions  are  called  up?  An  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion calls  for  study  and  analysis. 

Broadly  speaking,  emotions  and  attitudes  are  revealed  by  such  de- 
vices as  the  following: 

The  use  of  imagery.  Figurative  language  is  imaginative,  not  exact, 
and  accordingly  serves  to  suggest  moods  or  states  of  mind.  Note  "the 
mystic  chords  of  memory,"  "better  angels  of  our  nature,"  "wings  of 
the  morning." 

Repetition.  Repeating  a  word  or  phrase  may  give  the  selection  an 
emotional  impact:  "princess,"  "duty." 

Rhyme.  Rhyme  itself  has  an  emotional  effect.  Perhaps  the  age  of 
the  one  hoss  shay  is  suggested  by  the  unchanging  rhyme  of  the  five 
lines  quoted:  gray,  away,  they,  shay,  day. 

Meter.  The  internal  rhythm  of  lines  adds  to  the  emotional  effect. 
The  succession  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables,  arranged  in  pat- 
terns which  themselves  have  slight  variations,  is  appreciated  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously  by  the  listener.  The  break  in  the  meter  of  the 
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Arnold  selection  probably  heightens  the  anguish  of  the  father's  dis- 
covery: "  'O  boy — thy  father!' — and  his  voice  choked  there." 

Other  poetic  devices.  The  use  of  musical  or  unmusical  sounds  and 
of  alliteration  also  heightens  emotion.  "Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr 
gently  blows"  was  Pope's  way  of  writing  a  line  full  of  s  and  z  sounds 
to  suggest  a  breeze;  he  also  wrote 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw 
The  line,  too,  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow 

to  show  that  a  series  of  short  words,  chosen  with  a  special  ear,  suggest 
the  strained  lifting  of  a  heavy  weight. 

Specific  words:  Often  a  subtle  reason  need  not  be  sought  to  explain 
an  emotional  effect;  a  simple  word,  accurately  used,  may  have  power- 
ful results.  "Rude,"  repeated  in  the  Howard  excerpt,  is  a  blunt  word. 
"Appallingly  rude"  is  stronger  than  "fearfully  rude,"  "terribly  rude," 
"awfully  rude,"  "shockingly  rude,"  "frightfully  rude."  "Appalling" 
implies  overwhelming,  frightening,  almost  beyond  human  power  to 
alter.  In  the  Arnold  selection  several  words  contribute  to  the  effect  of 
anguish.  "Gaze"  says  more  than  "stare,"  considerably  more  than 
"gape"  (which  has  an  entirely  different  connotation)  or  "peer."  The 
repetition  "gazed,  and  gazed"  adds  something  further.  "Speechless," 
"sharp  cry,"  and  "choked"  also  intensify  the  deep  emotion. 

Poetry  and  Prose 
These  and  other  selections  may  form  the  basis  for  a  class  discussion 
of  differences  between  poetry  and  prose.  You  will  probably  want  to 
avoid  subtle  distinctions,  if  you  recall  your  own  puzzling  over  rhetoric 
versus  poetic,  but  you  will  find  it  profitable  to  comment  upon  the 
more  obvious  characteristics  of  poetry.  As  they  affect  the  reader,  the 
following  are  noteworthy: 

The  problem  of  suggesting  the  rhythm,  without  being  carried  away 
by  it.  If  the  rhythm  is  followed  literally,  the  effect  is  mechanical  and 
patterned.  There  is  no  artistry  in  "It  was  MANy  and  MANy  a  year 
ago,"  when  the  accented  syllables  are  over-emphasized.  Rhythm  must 
be  subordinated  to  meaning:  an  instance  occurs  when  meaning  runs 
from  one  line  into  a  following  line.  In 

I  call 
That  piece  a  wonder,  now  .  .  . 
the  major  pause  comes  after  now,  not  after  call. 

The  frequent  inversion  of  word  order  appearing  in  poetry.  "We 
galloped  all  three"  is  to  be  read  as  if  that  order  were  perfectly  plausi- 
ble, clearly  meaning  "All  three  of  us  galloped." 
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The  poetic  use  of  imagery.  Does  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes" 
mean  more  than  "Show  in  your  eyes  how  much  you  love  me?"  If  so, 
the  reader's  task  is  to  tell  by  his  interpretation  how  much  more  it 
does  mean,  and  if  he  can  succeed,  he  can  make  the  song,  familiar  as 
it  is,  take  on  richer  connotations  for  his  listeners.  What  does  the  poet 
mean  when  he  says  "[I]  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries" 
or  "The  Worldly  Hope  men  set  their  Hearts  upon  Turns  Ashes — or 
it  prospers  .  .  ."  Young  people  sometimes  miss  the  meaning  far.  The 
classic  example  comes  from  The  Lady  of  the  Lake:  "The  stag  at  eve 
had  drunk  his  fill."  Good  poetic  imagery  shows  that  the  poet  has 
chosen  his  words  carefully  for  their  emotional  weight,  a  quality  that 
should  be  reflected  in  the  reading. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  the  foregoing  are  only  elemental  differ- 
ences between  prose  and  poetry.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  in  his  speech 
"At  His  Brother's  Grave"  used  poetic  qualities  in  this  carefully-pre- 
pared address.  Consider  this  sentence:  "For  whether  in  mid  sea  or 
among  the  breakers  of  the  farther  shore,  a  wreck  must  mark  at  last 
the  end  of  each  and  all."  Winston  Churchill's  speeches  also  contain 
rhythm,  imagery,  and  inversion  of  word  order,  as  when  he  said:  "It 
is  not  given  to  us  to  peer  into  the  mysteries  of  the  future.  Still  I 
avow  my  hope  and  faith,  sure  and  inviolate,  that  in  the  days  to  come 
the  British  and  American  people  will  for  their  own  safety  and  for  the 
good  of  all  walk  together  in  majesty,  in  justice,  and  in  peace." 

In  discussing  the  rhythm  of  poetry,  talk  about  the  different  varieties. 
The  rhythm  of  "That's  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall"  is  not 
the  same  as  "I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,"  and  both  differ  from  "Hail  to 
thee,  blithe  spirit."  You  may  bring  in  iambic,  anapestic,  trochaic,  and 
dactylic,  especially  if  these  terms  are  used  in  the  English  class:  they 
come  from  prosody,  the  science  of  versification.17 

EXERCISES  FOR  CLASS  STUDY 

At  times  you  may  want  each  member  of  the  class  to  study  and  read 
the  same  selection.  The  excerpt  from  one  of  Ingersoll's  most  famous 
lectures  illustrates  many  qualities  of  prose  style: 

AT  THE  TOMB  OF  NAPOLEON 

from  the  lecture,  The  Liberty  of  Man,  Woman,  and  Child 

Do  not  tell  me  that  you  have  got  to  be  rich  in  order  to  be  happy. 

17.  For  further  reading  about  the  interpretation  of  poetry,  see  Lee,  387-538; 
Aggertt  and  Bowen,  393-446;  Parrish,  244-289;  John  Dolman,  Jr.,  The  Art  of 
Reading  Aloud,  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,   1956,  64-198. 
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We  have  a  false  standard  of  these  things  in  the  United  States.  We 
think  that  a  man  must  be  great,  that  he  must  be  famous,  that  he 
must  be  wealthy.  That  is  all  a  mistake.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich, 
to  be  great,  to  be  famous,  to  be  powerful,  in  order  to  be  happy. 
The  happy  man  is  the  free  man.  Happiness  is  the  legal  tender  of 
the  soul.  Joy  is  wealth.  Liberty  is  joy. 

No,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  great  to  be  happy.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  rich  to  be  generous.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  powerful  to  be 
just.  When  the  world  is  free,  this  question  will  be  settled.  A  new 
creed  will  be  written.  In  that  creed,  there  will  be  but  one  word, 
"Liberty."  Oh,  Liberty,  float  not  forever  in  the  far  horizon,  remain 
not  forever  in  the  dream  of  the  enthusiast,  dwell  not  forever  in 
the  song  of  the  poet,  but  come  and  make  thy  home  among  the 
children  of  men. 

I  know  not  what  thoughts,  what  discoveries,  what  inventions 
may  leap  from  the  brain  of  the  world;  I  know  not  what  garments 
of  glory  may  be  woven  by  the  years  to  come;  I  cannot  dream  of  the 
victories  to  be  won  upon  the  fields  of  thought.  But  I  do  know,  that 
coming  from  the  infinite  sea  of  the  future  there  shall  never  touch 
this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  a  richer  gift,  a  rarer  blessing,  than 
liberty. 

A  little  while  ago  I  stood  by  the  grave  of  the  old  Napoleon.  It 
is  a  magnificent  tomb  of  gilt  and  gold,  fit  almost  for  a  dead  deity. 
I  gazed  upon  the  sarcophagus  of  rare  Egyptian  marble  in  which 
rest  at  last  the  ashes  of  that  restless  man.  I  leaned  upon  the  balus- 
trade and  thought  of  the  career  of  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  modern 
world. 

I  saw  him  walking  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine  contemplating 
suicide.  I  saw  him  quelling  the  mobs  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  I  saw 
him  walking  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Italy.  I  saw  him  crossing  the 
bridge  of  Lodi  with  the  tricolor  in  his  hand.  I  saw  him  in  Egypt 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids.  I  saw  him  conquer  the  Alps  and 
mingle  the  eagles  of  France  with  the  eagles  of  the  crags. 

I  saw  him  in  Russia,  where  the  infantry  of  the  snow  and  the 
cavalry  of  the  wild  blasts  scattered  his  legions  like  winter's  withered 
leaves.  I  saw  him  at  Leipsic  in  defeat  and  disaster,  driven  by  a 
million  bayonets,  clutched  like  a  wild  beast,  banished  to  Elba.  I  saw 
him  escape  and  take  an  empire  by  the  force  of  his  genius.  I  saw 
him  upon  the  frightful  field  of  Waterloo,  where  Chance  and  Fate 
combined  to  wreck  the  fortunes  of  their  former  king,  and  I  saw 
him  a  prisoner  on  the  rock  of  St.   Helena,  with  his  arms  calmly 
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folded  behind  his  back,  gazing  steadfastly  out  upon   the  sad  and 
solemn  sea. 

And  I  thought  of  all  the  widows  and  orphans  he  had  made,  of 
all  the  tears  that  had  been  shed  for  his  glory;  of  the  only  woman 
who  had  ever  loved  him  torn  from  his  heart  by  the  ruthless  hand 
of  ambition.  And  I  said,  I  would  rather  have  been  a  poor  French 
peasant  and  worn  wooden  shoes;  I  would  rather  have  lived  with 
the  vines  growing  over  the  doors  and  the  grapes  growing  purple 
in  the  sun;  yes,  I  would  rather  have  been  that  poor  peasant  and 
gone  down  to  the  tongueless  silence  of  the  dustless  sleep,  than  to 
have  been  that  impersonation  of  force  and  murder  known  as  Na- 
poleon the  Great.  — Robert  g.  ingersoll 

In  your  discussion  of  Ingersoll,  you  may  mention  a  few  facts  about 
his  career;  many  thought  him  the  greatest  orator  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  lecture  on  The  Liberty  of  Man,  Woman,  and  Child  was 
uttered  in  1877,  when  he  was  44  years  old;  it  was  his  first  great  lecture. 
He  delivered  it  at  Chicago  before  5000  people;  he  held  the  audience 
entranced  for  three  hours;  when  he  finished,  the  people  cheered  until 
he  returned;  when  he  asked  them  if  he  could  talk  another  half-hour, 
many  shouted,  "Yes — all  night";  so  he  continued  until  midnight.  His 
central  theme  was  that  men  and  women  should  free  themselves  from 
religious  persecution;  that  woman  should  be  assigned  a  place  of 
equality  with  man;  that  love,  rather  than  fame  or  power,  should  be 
the  guiding  spirit  of  human  conduct. 

You  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  sentences  are  long, 
some  short;  to  the  contrasts  like  "rest  at  last  the  ashes  of  that  restless 
man";  to  parallelism,  like  the  series  of  "I  saw's";  to  metaphor,  like 
"mingle  the  eagles  of  France  with  the  eagles  of  the  crags";  to  allitera- 
tion, like  "dreamless  dust";  to  the  use  of  visual  imagery;  to  the  use 
of  adjectives.  Students  will  miss  much  unless  you  point  out  these 
features  and  label  them. 

You  may  follow  this  assignment  with  one  in  which  you  ask  each 
student  to  locate  a  short  speech,  and  analyze  it  in  the  way  that  the 
class  analyzed  the  Ingersoll  speech. 

When  the  student  reads  his  speech  to  the  class,  you  may  comment 
that  speeches  are  sometimes  read  aloud  (though  it  is  a  difficult  way  of 
making  a  speech  interesting),  and  demonstrate  that  a  speech  when 
read  is  more  effective  if  the  speaker  reads  with  full  knowledge  of 
content,  with  energy  and  vivacity,  with  conversational  flexibility  of 
voice,  and  with  the  eyes  on  the  listeners  as  much  as  possible. 

Other  assignments  may  deal  with  other  types  of  prose.  Usually  the 
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informal  essay  and  the  short  story  are  interesting  to  younger  students. 
A  good  procedure  is  to  assign  a  short  essay,  mimeographing  it  so  that 
each  one  will  have  a  chance  to  read  it  aloud  and  participate  in  the 
general  discussion  of  content  and  meaning.  For  the  next  assignment 
each  student  may  then  select  a  different  essay,  and  read  it  to  the  class. 
The  teacher  may  visit  the  school  library,  dig  out  twenty  or  thirty 
short,  interesting  essays,  and  review  each  briefly  for  the  class,  saying 
just  enough  to  intrigue  a  prospective  reader.  Students  who  have 
meager  library  facilities  at  home  will  welcome  this  help,  whereas 
those  who  want  to  go  further  afield  may  do  so. 

After  the  experience  with  the  prose  essay,  the  class  may  turn  to  a 
short  story.  The  story  contains  the  problems  of  the  informal  essay 
plus  the  additional  one  of  dialogue,  which  calls  for  characterization. 
The  teacher  may  begin  with  a  short  story  of  a  few  pages  mimeographed 
for  general  convenience;  after  class  discussion  of  this  material, 
each  student  may  select  a  story  of  his  own  for  reading  to  the  class. 
As  this  performance  may  need  to  be  limited  to  four  or  five  minutes, 
the  student  should  be  encouraged  to  cut  or  paraphrase  in  order  to 
respect  the  time  limit. 

Another  selection  providing  opportunity  for  a  variety  of  broad 
interpretations,  is  the  following: 

MARULLUS  ADDRESSES  THE  RABBLE 

from  Julius  Caesar 

Wherefore  rejoice?  What  conquest  brings  he  home? 

What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 

To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels? 

You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things! 

O  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 

Knew  you  not  Pompey?  Many  a  time  and  oft 

Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 

To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 

Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 

The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation, 

To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome: 

And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 

Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 

That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks, 

To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 

Made  in  her  concave  shores? 

And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire? 

And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday?  f 
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And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood? 
Be  gone! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE 

Your  first  task  will  be  to  read  at  least  the  first  scene  of  Act  I  01 
Julius  Caesar,  and  help  students  visualize  the  surroundings  in  which 
Marullus  spoke:  on  a  street  in  Rome,  to  rebuke  citizens  gathering  to 
pay  tribute  to  Caesar.  This,  to  Marullus,  showed  disrespect  to  his 
hero,  Pompey,  the  consul  who  had  won  great  victories  in  Asia.  You 
will  need  to  identify  the  Tiber,  the  river  that  runs  through  the  heart 
of  Rome,  and  explain  words  like  battlements,  replication,  intermit. 
You  may  discuss  the  difference  between  this  selection  and  prose:  what 
poetic  elements  appear?  what  word-arrangements  suggest  poetry  rather 
than  prose?  what  images  or  figures  are  used?  Invite  students  to  read 
parts  of  the  selection,  and  by  question  bring  out  the  differing  moods 
that  Marullus  exhibits. 

Narrative  poems  involving  humor,  suspense,  or  conflict,  like  Noyes' 
"The  Highwayman,"  Cowper's  "Jonn  Gilpin's  Ride,"  Browning's 
"The  Laboratory"  or  "How  They  Brought  the  Good  News,"  or  Kip- 
ling's "Tomlinson,"  are  good  to  illustrate  principles  of  reading;  later 
you  may  proceed  to  poems  like  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  Browning, 
or  Wordsworth,  Keats'  "Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,"  or  I  Corinthians 
XIII.  You  may  want  to  review  such  terms  as  iambic,  anapestic,  pen- 
tameter, Shakespearean  sonnet.  Because  the  oral  reading  approach  to 
poetry  is  so  valid,  you  may  succeed  in  quickening  a  student's  appreci- 
ation in  a  way  he  has  not  before  experienced. 

CHORAL  READING 

You  may  want  to  try  with  your  class  a  few  of  the  different  varieties 
of  choral  reading. 

Unison  reading  is  reading  in  concert,  every  one  speaking  the  same 
words  at  the  same  instant.  It  is  suitable  for  short  reflective  poems,  but, 
unless  skillfully  done,  lacks  the  interest  of  other  varieties  of  choral 
performance. 

Antiphonal  reading  divides  the  choir  into  two  parts,  one  part  ask- 
ing questions,  or  stating  problems,  and  the  other  part  answering  the 
questions  or  resolving  the  problems. 

Refrain  reading  carries  the  narrative  through  the  use  of  a  solo  per- 
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former  or  a  duo,  the  chorus  supplying  a  refrain  which  is  repeated  at 
intervals. 

Impersonative  choral  reading  combines  acting  or  pantomime  with 
reading.  Two  or  more  readers  may  present  short  scenes  in  pantomime, 
or  as  readers  acting  out  their  lines,  the  chorus  coming  in  to  supply 
connecting  narrative  or  refrain. 

As  careful  articulation  and  good  line  reading  are  necessary  for 
choral  reading,  the  teacher  should  undertake  this  activity  towards 
the  end  of  the  unit,  although  teachers  sometimes  use  it  as  an  interest- 
arousing  device  and  begin  with  choral  activity.  The  first  procedure 
in  organizing  the  class  into  a  choir  is  to  divide  the  males  into  light 
and  dark  voices,  and  the  females  into  light  and  dark  voices;  this  plan 
makes  it  possible  to  work  for  various  tonal  effects.  The  teacher  then 
needs  to  provide  copies  of  poems  with  which  to  work,  studying  them 
with  the  class  to  assign  certain  lines  as  solo  parts,  others  as  group  parts; 
some  for  light  voices,  some  for  dark,  some  for  the  whole  chorus.  For 
example: 

Does  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way?  light 

Yes,  to  the  very  end.  dark 

Will  the  day's  journey  take  the  whole  long  day?  light 

From  morn  to  night,  my  friend.  dark 

CHRISTINA    ROSETTI,    Up-Hill. 

Gay  go  up,  and  gay  go  down,  all 

To  ring  the  bells  of  London  town.  .  .  .                                           all 

Kettles  and  pans  light   (f) 

Say  the  bells  at  St.  Ann's.  light   (f) 

You  owe  me  ten  shillings,  dark   (m) 

Say  the  bells  at  St.  Helen's.  light  (m) 

When  will  you  pay  me?  ist  solo 

Say  the  bells  at  Old  Bailey.  light 

When  I  grow  rich,  2ND  solo 

Say  the  bells  at  Fleetditch.  light 

When  will  that  be?  <>rd  solo 

Say  the  bells  at  Stepney.  light 

I  am  sure  I  don't  know  4/ra  solo 

Says  the  great  bell  at  Bow.  dark 

When  I  am  old  r7TH  solo 

Say  the  bells  at  St.  Paul's.  dark 

Here  comes  a  candle  to  light  you  to  bed,  all 

And  here  comes  a  chopper  to  chop  off  your  head.  all 

— anonymous 
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For  detailed  suggestions,  see  the  books  listed  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.  The  following  list  of  titles,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  New 
Mexico  teachers,  may  prove  helpful: 

SUGGESTED   POEMS   FOR   CHORAL   INTERPRETATION^ 

Anonymous:  "A  Dollar  and  a  Cent,"  "The  Bridge  Builder,"  "The  Ballad  of 
Hynd  Horn,"  "Johnny  at  the  Fair,"  "Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,"  "Raggle 
Taggle  Gypsy." 

Belloc,    Hilaire:    "Tarantella." 

Benet,  Stephen  Vincent:  "Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah"    (from  John  Brown's  Body). 

Benet,  William  Rose:  "Jesse  James." 

Bible:  Psalms  1,  19,  24,   100,  and   121. 

Browning,  Robert:   "The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin." 

Bryant,  William   Cullen:   "Thanatopsis." 

Burns,  Robert:   "Highland  Mary,"  "John  Anderson   My  Jo." 

Carroll,  Lewis:  "The  Gardner's  Song." 

Davies,  W.  H.:   "Leisure." 

Farjeon,  Eleanor:   "Light   the  Lamps  Up,  Lamplighter." 

Field,  Eugene:  "A  Dutch  Lullaby,"  "Little  Boy  Blue,"  "The  Night  Wind." 

Graham,  Kenneth:  "The  Wind  in  the  Willows." 

Guiterman,  Arthur:  "Legend  of  the  First  Cam-uel." 

Hodgson,  Ralph:  "Time,  You  Old  Gypsy  Man." 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell:   "The  Deacon's  Masterpiece." 

Kingsley,  Charles:  "The  Sands  of  Dee." 

Kipling,  Rudyard:   "Danny  Deever,"  "Mandalay,"  "Recessional." 

Latouche,  John:   "Ballad   for  Americans." 

Longfellow,  Henry  W.:  "Rainy  Day,"  "When  Day  is  Done." 

Lindsay,  Vachel:  "Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight,"  "General  William 
Booth  Enters  into  Heaven,"  "The  Santa  Fe  Trail." 

Markham,  Edwin:   "Brotherhood,"  "The  Man  with   the  Hoe." 

Masefield,  John:  "Sea  Fever." 

Noyes,  Alfred:  "The  Highwayman." 

Nash,  Ogden:  "I  Will  Arise  and  Go  Now,"  "Look  What  You  Did,  Christopher," 
"Any  Millenniums  Today,  Lady?"  "The  Blissful  Dream  of  Mr.  Farr." 

Parker,  Dorothy:    "Biographies." 

Robinson,  Edwin   Arlington:   "Miniver  Cheevy,"  "Richard  Cory." 

Sandburg,  Carl:  "Child  of  the  Romans,"  "Grass,"  "Jazz  Fantasia,"  "Mamie,' 
"Prayers  of  Steel,"  "Southern  Pacific." 

Sarett,  Lew:  "Wind  in  the  Pine." 

Shakespeare,  William:  "Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind,"  "Under  the  Green- 
wood Tree." 

Sill,  Edwin  Roland:  "The  Fool's  Prayer." 

Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord:  "The  Bugle  Song,"  "Sweet  and  Low." 

Towne,  Charles  Hanson:  "The  Town  Clock." 

Untermeyer,  Louis:    "Prayer." 

Whitman,  Walt:   "O  Captain!   My  Captain!" 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf:   "Skipper  Ireson's  Ride." 

Wilde.  Oscar:  "The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol." 

18.    From  Speech  and  Drama:  Tentative  Guide  for  High  School  Teachers,  92-93. 
Issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
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CONTEST  IN  READING 
A  prose  reading  contest,  properly  conducted,  is  an  interesting 
activity.  The  first  requisite  is  for  teacher  and  students  to  locate  an 
ample  supply  of  suitable  selections.  Each  one  should  contain  some 
humor,  some  suspense,  or  some  novelty,  so  that  it  will  challenge  the 
student's  imagination.  The  pilot-house  scene  in  Mark  Twain's  Life 
on  the  Mississippi,  the  sleep-walking  scene  in  Macbeth,  short  stories 
like  The  Monkey's  Paw,  The  Revolt  of  Mother,  The  Tell-Tale  Heart, 
or  other  classics,  are  a  few  of  many  possibilities.  Each  of  these  should 
be  cut  to  about  eight  minutes,  including  any  necessary  preliminaries. 
About  two  days  of  class  time  will  be  required  to  get  the  contest  under 
way,  each  student  having  his  own  selection  to  work  on. 

The  assignment  for  the  next  day  is  to  memorize,  and  be  able  to 
deliver  in  class,  the  first  one-fourth  of  the  chosen  selection.  The 
assignment  for  the  second  day  is  to  memorize  and  deliver  the  second 
one-fourth.  By  the  fourth  day,  each  student  should  have  his  selection 
memorized.  As  each  student  performs,  you  may  offer  suggestions  on 
the  analysis  of  content,  the  development  of  a  character,  the  use  of 
voice.  You  will  also  need  to  point  out  the  differences  between  reading 
and  acting,  as  some  students  will  want  to  act  out  the  dialogue  instead 
of  to  suggest  the  characters.  Assuming  there  are  twenty-four  people 
in  the  class,  the  contest  may  be  conducted  as  follows,  beginning  on  the 
seventh  day  (the  first  two  for  locating  material,  the  next  four  for 
memorizing): 

7th  day.  Group  A   (6  readers)  presents  its  selection. 

8th  day.  Group  B  (6  readers)  presents  its  selection.  The  class  votes 
on  the  twelve  readers,  ranking  them  from  1  to  12. 

gth  day.  Group  C   (6  readers). 

10th  day.    Group  D    (6  readers).    The  class  votes  on   the  twelve 
readers  in  Groups  C  and  D,  ranking  them  in  order  from  1  to  12. 

The  teacher  tabulates  the  ballots,  announcing  which  twelve  stu- 
dents are  in  the  championship  series,  which  twelve  in  the  consolation 
series. 

11th  day.  New  group  A   (six  readers,  championship  series). 

12th  day.  New  group  B    (six  readers,  consolation  series). 

13th  day.  New  group  C    (six  readers,  championship  series). 

14th  day.  New  group  D   (six  readers,  consolation  series). 

Members  of  the  class  vote  to  determine  the  five  best  readers  in 
each  series. 

15th  day.  Final  round,  consolation  series,  best  five  readers.  Invite 
another  class  to  visit  and  act  as  judges.  Award  suitable  prizes. 
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16th  day.  Final  round,  championship  series,  best  five  readers.  Same 
procedure  as  for  15th  day. 

The  purpose  of  the  consolation  series  is  obvious:  it  gives  further 
training  to  the  less  talented  members  of  the  class,  and  thus  tends  to 
reduce  somewhat  the  competitive  features  of  the  contest.  Sometimes 
the  winners  of  the  consolation  series  are  fully  as  good  as  some  in  the 
championship  series;  they  made  a  slow  beginning,  but  became  moti- 
vated and  did  better  work  later  on. 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  additional  opportunities  for  students  to  read 
their  selections.  Some  of  those  who  have  prepared  selections  of  literary 
value  may  properly  visit  an  English  class,  if  the  English  teacher 
approves.  These  or  others  may  appear  on  an  assembly  program,  or 
before  some  club  or  organization.  If  the  high  school  has  an  annual 
declamation  contest  or  participates  in  a  state  or  district  declamation 
league,  some  of  these  selections  may  be  entered.  These  possibilities 
indicate  the  necessity  of  choosing  selections  that  have  artistic  merit 
and  are  also  adapted  to  the  student. 

INDIVIDUAL  RECITAL 

Teachers  who  wish  to  develop  individuals  professionally  may  ex- 
tend the  suggestions  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph  into  a  more 
formal  recital.  A  forty  or  fifty  minute  recital  may  be  constructed  from 
scenes  from  a  long  play,  or  it  may  be  based  upon  selections  from  a 
single  writer:  poems  of  Carl  Sandburg,  or  dramatic  monologues  from 
Shakespeare  or  Browning.  It  may  develop  a  theme,  like  spring,  travel, 
or  love,  "Conrad  and  the  Sea,"  or  "Mark  Twain  and  the  Mississippi."19 

IN  CONCLUSION 

The  contributions  of  interpretation  to  the  student  are  well  worth 
keeping  before  him.  He  learns  more  about  words,  their  logical 
meanings  and  emotional  impacts.  His  knowledge  of  literature  should 
be  enhanced,  as  he  and  other  students  work  with  a  wide  variety  of 
selections.  His  imagination  specifically  and  his  emotional  sensitivity 
generally  should  be  heightened.  If  his  primary  interest  is  in  speaking, 
what  he  learns  about  reading  will  serve  him  in  good  stead.  If  it  is  in 
acting,  he  will  have  made  a  start  on  one  of  the  basic  problems  of  the 
actor.  And  he  may  learn  from  his  experience  that  interpretation  itself 
may  prove  to  be  his  primary  interest. 

19.  For  a  further  discussion  of  programs  and  recitals  see  Crocker,  195-209; 
Sara  Lowry  and  Gertrude  Johnson,  Interpretative  Reading,  Rev.  Ed.,  New  York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,    1953,  243-253. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

i.  Work  out  a  unit  for  the  teaching  of  interpretation,  covering  an  appropriate 
length  of  time  (4  to  8  weeks).  Compare  it  with  the  suggested  unit  presented  in 
Chapter  3.  Include  the  necessary  materials:   exercises,  examples,  etc. 

2.  Work  out  a  unit  for  the  teaching  of  choral  reading,  covering  an  appropriate 
length   of  time    (3   to  6  weeks).   Include   necessary   exercises,  examples. 

3.  Compile  lists  of  selections  for  each  of  the  following  literary  forms.  The 
teacher  may  suggest  how  many  to  list  under  each  category.  The  titles  should 
represent  materials  suitable  for  high  school  students. 


a. 

1). 

Lyric    poems 
Narrative   poems 

c. 

Dramatic  monologues 

d. 
e. 

f. 

Speeches 
Informal  essays 
Formal  essays 
Short  Stories 

h. 
i. 

Plays 

Humorous   declamations 

J- 

Dramatic  declamations 

k. 

Original  orations 

Questions  for  Classroom  Discussion 

1.  Differentiate  among  interpretation,  impersonation,  and  acting.  (An  old 
question,  impossible  to  settle  to  everybody's  satisfaction,  but  needs  to  be  perennially 
reviewed.) 

2.  To  what  extent  is  interpretation  basic  to  public  speaking?  to  drama?  to 
professions  like  teaching,  ministry,  the  law? 

3.  What  standards  should  be  applied  in  choosing  materials  for  interpreta- 
tion? How  can  the  appreciation  of  students  for  good  literature  be  stimulated? 

4.  At  what  levels  should  interpretation  be  taught?  What  differences  do  you 
see  in  method  of  teaching  at  these  levels? 

5.  In  the  interpretative  art,  what  part  is  creativity  and  what  is  re-creativity? 

6.  To  what  extent  should  imitation  be  used  as  a  teaching  device?  Consider  (a) 
the  imitation  of  the  teacher;    (b)  the  imitation  of  recordings  or  other  models. 

The  SAA  Interpretation  Interest  Group 

Valuable  teaching  materials  are  compiled  from  time  to  time  by  members  of 
this  Interest  Group,  and  are  distributed  free,  or  at  nominal  cost,  at  the  annual 
SAA  conventions.  Extremely  helpful  is  the  "National  Survey  of  the  Beginning 
Course  in  Oral  Interpretation"  compiled  by  Roger  C.  Allen  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  In  this  survey  135  collegiate  teachers  of  interpretation  report  on  teach- 
ing methods,  common  student  difficulties,  areas  frequently  taught,  popular  texts, 
and  the  like.  Lists  of  professional  recordings  have  also  been  compiled.  Officers 
of  the  Interest  Groups  change  annually;  to  learn  the  name  of  the  current  secre- 
tary, consult  the  most  recent  Directory  of  the  Speech  Association  of  America 
or  write  the  Executive  Secretary,  SAA,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
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The   SAA    Tape   Exchange 
Professor   L.   H.    Mouat,   Department   of   Speech    and    Drama,    San    Jose   State 
College,  San  Jose   14,  California  has  for  five  years    (i960)   sponsored   a   Tape   Ex- 
change whereby  teachers  may  listen  to  good  tape  recordings  of  poetry,  prose,  and 
drama. 

The  list  is  a  long  one  and  growing  steadily,  but  the  following  are  representa- 
tive items  on  deposit  in  this  library: 

Arthur  Secord,  Brooklyn  College,  Green  Pastures 
Garff  Wilson,  University  of  California,  A.  E.  Housman 
Sara  Lowry,  Furman  University,  Love  Letters  of  the  Brownings 
Evelyn  Seedorf,  Montana  State  College,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
Frederick   Hile,   Morningside   College,  Shakespeare,  Browning,  et  al. 
Wallace     Bacon,     Natalie     Cherry,     Robert     Breen,     Northwestern     University, 
Conrad  Aiken,  John  Donne,  Robinson  Jeffers 

Janet  Bolton,  Occidental  College,  The  Schoolteacher  (Selections  from  Cum- 
mings,  Eliot,  Fearing,  Jeffers,  Sandburg,  et  al.) 

Lee  Emerson  Bassett,  Stanford  University,  Grave  Diggers  Scene 
Ray  Irwin,  Rosemary  Nesbitt,  Syracuse  University,  Edith  Sitwell 
Although  the  foregoing  are  readings  by  faculty  members,  readings  by  stu- 
dents are  also  on  file.  In  addition,  the  Dartmouth  Project  recordings  of  prominent 
teachers  of  interpretation,  made  in  1950,  is  available  for  loan;  also  the  Dartmouth 
Intercollegiate  Poetry  Reading  Contest  of  1955  and  1956,  the  SAA  convention 
readings  of  1958,  and  other  titles. 

Selected  titles  from  the  Exchange  may  be  heard  at  each  annual  SAA  con- 
vention. Consult  the  convention  program. 

Members  of  SAA  may  secure  copies  of  as  many  tapes  as  they  wish  by  mailing 
a  blank  tape  or  tapes,  together  with  return  postage,  to  Professor  Mouat  at  San 
Jose  State  College.  Departments  are  invited  to  contribute  tapes  to  the  Exchange 
of  readings  of  their  own  faculty  and  students. 
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Bigelow,  Gordon  E.,  "Distinguishing  Rhetoric  from  Poetic  Discourse,"  South- 
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Grimes,  Wilma  H.,  "Oral  Interpretation  and  Criticism:  A  Bibliography," 
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prize-winning  poem   for  oral   presentation. 

Mouat,  L.  H.,  "The  Question  Method  for  Teaching  Emphasis  in  Oral  Read- 
ing," Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  December,  1949.  Illustrates  concretely  how  the 
teacher's  questions  can  lead  the  student  to  more  effective  interpretation. 
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It  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  happy  when 
I  am  .  .  .  being  asked  a  lot  of  questions. 

JAMES    THURBER 


IF  WE  could  measure  the  ability  of  a  student  both  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  a  term,  we  would  be  in  an  enviable  position; 
we  could  determine  how  much  he  had  learned.  If  we  could  make 
exact  measurements  at  intervals  during  the  course,  we  could  tell  how 
well  he  is  progressing:  whether  he  is  learning  more  or  less  rapidly 
than  others,  and,  what  is  more  important,  which  are  his  relatively 
strong  and  weak  points.  If  standardized  tests  were  available,  more- 
over, a  teacher  could  tell  whether  his  students  were  better  or  worse 
than  students  in  other  institutions  or  than  his  own  students  of  a  for- 
mer year. 

At  present,  however,  no  paper-and-pencil  test  exists  that  will  meas- 
ure the  effectiveness  of  a  speaker,  a  reader,  or  an  actor.  We  still  need 
to  rely  upon  the  careful  judgment  of  the  good  observer.  On  matters 
of  ratings,  teachers  will  disagree  just  as  drama  critics  or  book  re- 
viewers will  disagree;  yet  despite  differences  of  individual  opinion, 
a  consensus  usually  emerges  that  says  A  gave  the  best  speech  in 
class  today,  or  B's  report  was  the  best  we  have  had  all  semester,  or 
C  did  not  do  so  well  today  as  usual,  or  D  has  made  the  greatest  prog- 
ress to  date. 

Many  teachers  have  devised  criticism  forms  to  assist  them  in  ar- 
riving at  a  well-balanced  judgment  regarding  the  various  elements 
of  the  act  of  speaking,  reading,  or  acting.  A  simple  one  for  judging 
the  oral  reading  of  a  selection  appears  on  the  following  page.  You 
may  add  still  other  items  that  you  wish  to  call  attention  to  in  your 
critique.  Such  a  form,  you  can  readily  see,  will  help  you  to  keep  each 
of  these  features  in  mind  as  you  listened  to  the  reading.  You  may 
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ACHIEVEMENT  IN  READING  ALOUD 

Name  of  student    

Selection   

Item  Comment 

Understanding  and  projecting 
the  thought 


Understanding  and  projecting 
the  emotion 


Bodily  activity,  including 
facial  expression 


Voice  control 


Audience  response 


Other  comments 


have  these  made  up  in  pads,  and,  by  using  carbons,  give  one  to  the 
student  and  keep  a  copy  for  yourself.  Moreover,  you  may  devise  dif- 
ferent forms  for  different  kinds  of  performance,  ranging  from  informal 
speaking  to  debating  and  acting. 

This  form  is  not  a  measuring  instrument.  It  may  not  even  include 
all  the  features  of  a  successful  performance.  It  says  nothing  about 
whether  one  item  is  more  important  than  another.  To  measure 
achievement  in  reading  aloud,  consider  the  rating  blank  developed 
by  Barnes.  In  using  this  blank,  instead  of  writing  descriptive  com- 
ments, the  teacher  puts  a  check  mark  in  the  appropriate  square.  A 
check  in  the    1   column  indicates  inferior;  2,  very  poor;  3,  poor;  4, 
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adequate;  5,  good;  6,  very  good;  7,  superior.  If  the  teacher  judges 
choice  of  material  to  be  good,  he  places  a  check  under  "5"  and  writes 
that  figure  in  the  last  square  of  that  line.  By  adding  the  figures  for 

ACHIEVEMENT    IN    READING    ALOUD 


SELECTION 


AUTHOR 

1    2    3    4    5    6    7 


Choice  of  Material 
Arrangement  of  Material 
Projection  of  Thought 
Projection  of  Emotion 
Control  of  Bodily  Activity 
Rhythm 
Pronunciation 
Voice  Control 
Audience    Response 

Comment: 


Total  Score 


the  nine  items  of  the  blank,  he  arrives  at  a  total  score.  The  items 
are  arranged  as  shown  above.  The  theoretical  high  total  is  63.  Total 
scores  higher  than  49  may  be  rated  excellent;  41-49,  good;  32-40, 
average;  below  32,  poor. 

The  Barnes  achievement  scale  for  speech  making  is  similar  to  the 
one  for  reading  except  that  the  following  eleven  items  appear:  choice 
of  subject,  choice  of  thought,  choice  of  material,  organization  of  ma- 
terial, use  of  language,  projection  to  the  audience,  control  of  bodily 
activity,  rhythm,  pronunciation,  voice  control,  audience  response.  The 
theoretical  high  total  is  77.  Any  score  higher  than  60  may  be  read 
excellent-,  50  to  60,  good;  39  to  49,  average,  below  39,  poor.1 

You  may  ask  yourself  why  these  rating  blanks  include  these  choices 
of  items.  The  answer  is  that  the  statements  were  developed  inductively 
from  a  much  longer  list.  The  judgments  of  many  teachers  were  con- 
sulted;  differing  forms  of  the  blanks  were  tried  in  various  kinds  of 


1.    Harry  G.  Barnes,  Speech  Handbook,  134-35.  Copyright  1941  by  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  New  York.  Used  by  permission. 
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situations;  certain  statistical  procedures  were  used;  eventually  these 
wordings  emerged.  You  will  notice  that  the  items  are  weighed  iden- 
tically in  arriving  at  the  total  score;  choice  of  material  is  scored  no 
more  or  no  less  than  voice  control.  The  decision  to  give  each  of 
these  items  equal  weight  is  based  upon  the  philosophy  that,  edu- 
cationally, these  features  are  equally  important. 

After  filling  out  thousands  of  criticism  forms  and  rating  scales  to 
measure  attainment  in  speaking,  reading,  debating,  and  dramatics, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  chief  value  is  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  learning  to  arrive  at  a  balanced  judgment.  At  first  it  is 
easy  to  overemphasize  some  elements  of  the  total  performance  and 
underemphasize  others.  As  the  teacher  becomes  more  sophisticated, 
he  will  do  about  equally  well  whether  he  fills  out  a  prepared  form  or 
writes  comments  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  The  criticism  form  has 
this  usefulness  to  the  student:  if  he  becomes  aware  of  a  certain  dif- 
ficulty, he  likes  to  know  whether  he  is  improving  with  respect  to  it, 
and  the  form  helps  him  compare  similar  features  of  two  recitations. 

The  achievement  scale  has  the  additional  feature  of  the  numerical 
score,  making  possible  a  sort  of  comparison  on  total  performance, 
so  that  individuals  can  be  ranked  and  graded.  The  more  consistent 
the  rater  is,  the  better  the  score  card  is  as  an  instrument  of  ranking 
and  grading.  If,  however,  the  rater  is  inconsistent,  comparisons  are, 
to  that  extent,  meaningless.  The  same  criticism,  of  course,  applies  to 
any  kind  of  grading,  ranking,  or  scoring.  It  is  intriguing,  occasionally, 
to  score  a  round  of  speeches  or  readings  on  a  scale;  students  find 
the  procedure  interesting,  or  at  least  something  of  a  novelty,  and 
the  scale  calls  attention  vividly  to  outstanding  weaknesses  as  well  as  to 
principal  strengths.  Scales  are  also  useful  in  grading  contests,  fes- 
tivals, or  tournaments.2  Note  especially  the  space  marked  comment', 
observations  here  will  help  the  student  in  a  specific  way  that  the 
fistful  of  numbers  will  not. 

OBSERVATIONS  ABOUT  GRADES 

The  score  cards  just  described  measure  the  student's  talent  or 
skill  in  a  specific  type  of  performance.  Often  this  score  needs  to  be 
translated  into  a  grade.  Teachers  are  unwilling,  however,  to  base  a 
student's  entire  grade  on  his  talent;  this  procedure,  they  believe,  gives 
too  much  advantage  to  the  student  with  previous  experience.  They 
like  also  to  consider  improvement.  Grading  therefore  becomes  a  com- 
plex process. 

2.     See,  for  example,  the  judge's  ballot  on  page  322. 
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A  grade  is  an  appraisal  of  a  student's  work.  Moreover,  it  tells  how 
he  rates  in  comparison  with  other  students.  A  grade  of  B  indicates 
that  the  student's  achievement  was  above  average,  perhaps  even  con- 
siderably above  average.3  After  a  teacher  has  listened  to  a  dozen 
speeches,  and  has  assigned  each  one  a  grade,  he  should  take  a  look  at 
the  list  of  grades  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  reflect  a  true  com- 
parison: to  see  that  the  best  students  have  actually  received  the 
highest  grades,  the  poorest  students  the  lowest  grades,  and  the  others 
in  between.  Students  scrutinize  a  teacher's  grades  sharply  on  this  score: 
a  student  may  be  disappointed  in  his  grade  of  B,  but  more  willing 
to  accept  it  if  he  finds  that  poorer  students  received  C,  and  only 
those  who  were  obviously  outstanding  received  A. 

Other  observations  may  be  made  about  daily  grades.  You  should 
be  as  consistent  as  possible:  an  A  in  October  should  mean  about  the 
same  as  an  A  in  May.  If,  therefore,  a  student  receives  C's  in  the  fall, 
B's  in  the  winter,  and  A's  in  the  spring,  he  is  making  improvement. 
You  should  try  to  make  each  grade  as  judicial  an  evaluation  as  pos- 
sible, and  avoid  the  temptation  to  raise  grades  just  to  give  a  student 
encouragement.  Other  students  may  want  a  little  of  this  encourage- 
ment, and  the  whole  business  leads  to  interesting  complications.  By 
the  same  reasoning,  you  should  avoid  rebuking  students  by  giving 
them  low  grades;  give  them  what  they  earn.  Use  other  ways  of  en- 
couraging or  reprimanding. 

Avoid  making  deductions  from  grades  for  petty  or  crotchety  reasons. 
These  always  seem  silly  when  aired  in  the  presence  of  adults.  Keep 
records  of  your  grades.  Visualize  students  looking  over  your  shoulder; 
that  will  put  you  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  for  imagining  their  con- 
versation when  they  walk  down  the  hall  asking  one  another,  "What 
did  he  give  you?"  A  student  does  not  seem  to  question  his  daily 
marks;  apparently  he  feels  that  if  one  of  your  marks  is  low,  he  can, 
by  working  harder,  raise  it  next  time.  This  judgment  will  be  con- 
firmed if  he  sees  others  being  graded  according  to  the  same  standard 
of  performance.  A  student  will  discuss  his  final  grade  and  have  con- 
siderable to  say  about  the  way  in  which  his  grades  were  averaged 
or  weighted,  but  it  does  not  often  occur  to  him  to  question  the  daily 
marks  themselves. 

If  as  you  go  from  assignment  to  assignment  you  keep  the  foregoing 
aspects  in  mind,  your  problem  of  compiling  quarter  or  six  weeks' 
grades  will  not  be  so  difficult.  About  ten  days  before   these  grades 

3.  For  purposes  of  illustration  this  chapter  uses  the  familiar  A,  B,  C,  D,  F 
system  of  notation,  A  being  high  and  F  representing  a  failing  mark.  Pluses  and 
minuses  are  ignored  in  this  discussion.  To  transpose  into  a  percentage  system, 
consider  A  as  95,  B  as  85,  C  as  75,  D  as  65,  F  as  60  or  below. 
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are  to  be  handed  out,  study  your  class  rolls  and  make  an  estimated 
grade  for  each  student.  Give  attention  to  those  where  you  have  a 
close  decision  to  make,  so  that  during  the  following  days  you  can  get 
some  new  evidence.  Compare  grades  to  see  if  you  have  each  one  in 
the  right  relative  order.  If  you  take  these  precautions,  your  grades 
should  turn  out  all  right. 

COMPUTING  FINAL  GRADES 

The  problem  of  computing  final  grades  is  more  complex.  How 
shall  you  evaluate  written  work  as  compared  with  oral  work?  Should 
you  give  more  weight  to  later  grades  than  to  earlier  ones?  How  can 
you  recognize  improvement  in  computing  the  final  mark?  What 
percentage  does  the  final  examination  count  towards  the  final  grade? 
What  deduction  shall  you  make  for  absences?  All  of  these  questions 
have  to  be  answered  in  arriving  at  a  final  decision. 

Give  three  or  four  times  as  much  weight  to  oral  work  as  to  written 
work.  Written  tests  and  examinations  in  speech  courses  do  not  need 
to  play  an  important  part,  as  you  can  learn  from  oral  performances 
much  of  what  the  student  knows  and  can  do.  In  high  schools  less 
emphasis  is  being  given  to  home  work,  and  this  trend  may  also  mean 
fewer  examinations. 

Give  more  weight  to  later  grades  than  to  earlier  ones.  You  are  more 
interested  in  what  your  students  can  do  in  May  than  in  what  they 
could  do  when  they  entered  the  course.  In  following  this  plan,  you  are 
giving  thought  to  improvement  as  well  as  to  ability. 

Do  not  put  too  much  weight  on  final  examination  grades.  Your 
final  course  grade  should  represent  the  caliber  of  work  the  student 
has  done  during  the  term,  not  merely  what  he  did  on  the  final  exam- 
ination. A  student's  final  examination  may  be  higher  or  lower  than 
usual;  he  may  have  put  on  a  burst  of  speed  at  the  end,  or  he  may 
have  been  ill  or  under  tension.  Use  the  final  examination  primarily 
as  a  means  of  deciding  doubtful  cases.  If  a  student  has  fluctuated 
between  B  and  C,  and  you  are  dubious  which  mark  to  give  him, 
leave  the  decision  to  the  final  test.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  count  the 
final  examination  about  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  a  weekly  grade. 

The  principal  reason  for  giving  the  final  examination  great  weight 
occurs  in  classes  that  are  so  large  the  student  does  not  have  oppor- 
tunity to  recite.  In  speech  classes,  however,  you  may  call  upon  each 
student  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Make  deductions  only  for  excessive,  unexplained  absences.  Life 
gets  complicated  and  students  have  to  miss  school.  Illness  also  occurs. 
Perhaps  the  work  can  be  made  up;   here  again  teachers  should  be 
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charitable.  A  student  may  return  to  school  after  a  severe  illness  and, 
in  a  weakened  condition,  have  to  face  not  only  his  current  work 
but  makeup  assignments.  Save  your  rancor  for  the  truants;  you  can 
overlook  a  few  absences  by  your  conscientious  students. 

Consider  typical  grading  problems  as  they  arise  at  the  time  of 
compiling  final  grades.  For  purposes  of  simplification,  assume  that 
six  letter  grades  are  typical  of  the  work  of  the  whole  term;  and  that 
the  seventh  grade  represents  the  final  oral  or  written  examination. 
Assume  also  that  the  final  examination  grade  counts  twice  as  much 
as  any  other  grade,  which  would  be  a  modest  weighting. 

Some  of  your  students  will  be  easy  to  grade,  as  follows: 


Final 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Exam 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 

A 

C 

C 

B 

C 

D 

C 

C 

B 

C 

B 

B 

B 

C 

B 

G.H.A. 

C.J.B. 

J.A.C. 

G.H.A.  is  entitled  to  a  final  grade  of  A;  he  has  only  one  B  on  his 
record.  C.J.B.  has  earned  a  C;  his  B  and  D  average  C  and  his  other 
grades  are  C  throughout.  J.A.C.  has  a  clear  B.  Undoubtedly  during 
the  course  these  students,  as  they  saw  their  daily  grades,  ranked 
themselves  as  A,  C,  and  B  respectively. 


Final 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Exam 

F.W.D. 

C 

c 

C 

B 

B 

B 

B 

G.J.E. 

c 

c 

C 

C 

B 

B 

B 

K.V.F. 

c 

B 

c 

B 

C 

B 

B 

F.C.G. 

c 

C 

B 

C 

C 

B 

A 

These  students  show  varying  patterns  of  improvement.  F.W.D. 
and  G.J.E.  seem  reasonably  entitled  to  a  B.  The  latter  has  more  C's 
than  B's,  but  his  B's  were  made  late  in  the  course,  and  one  of  them 
is  the  final  examination  grade.  K.V.F.  and  F.C.G.  have  been  more 
erratic  in  their  record,  but  their  grades  average  B — and  with  some 
credit  for  improvement  would  appear  well  in  the  B  column. 

Often  you  run  into  such  complex  problems  as  these: 


Final 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Exam 

J.K.I. 

A 

A 

B 

C 

C 

c 

C 

M.V.J. 

B 

B 

B 

B 

C 

c 

C 

K.R.K 

B 

A 

C 

B 

c 

D 

C 

These  illustrate  progressively  weaker  preparation  and  failure  to  im- 
prove. A  grade  of  C  would  appear  to  be  fair  enough  for  the  latter  two, 
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and  perhaps  even  for  J.K.I.  On  the  basis  of  ability,  J.K.I,  has  shown 
a  little  more  than  F.C.G.,  who  was  rated  B;  but  F.C.G.  shows  some 
improvement  throughout  the  course,  whereas  J.K.I.,  after  his  first 
three  grades,  never  rose  above  the  C  level. 

How  can  you  reassure  yourself  that  the  set  of  grades  which  you 
are  in  process  of  preparing  is  equitable?  One  is  to  ask  yourself  whether 
the  students  who  received  A's  are  demonstrably  better  than  those  who 
received  lower  marks.  Study  all  of  those  who  received  the  same  mark, 
and  see  if  they  are  a  relatively  homogeneous  group  so  far  as  ability 
and  attainment  are  concerned.  See  if  a  margin  of  difference  exists 
between  your  lowest  A  and  your  highest  B,  between  your  lowest  B 
and  your  highest  C.  Give  thought  to  the  failing  grades  you  have 
recorded;  be  sure  that  you  have  clear  and  demonstrable  reasons  that 
will  make  sense  to  grownups.  Imagine  two  of  your  students  comparing 
grades — review  their  records  for  the  term  and  see  if  your  final  grades 
are  plausible.  Go  over  your  grades  with  the  greatest  care;  be  sure 
you  copy  them  accurately;   then  stick  to  them. 

Students  sometimes  ask  you  to  change  a  grade.  A  student  will 
confuse  his  actual  accomplishments  in  your  course  with  his  desire 
to  be  initiated  into  a  fraternity  or  his  eagerness  to  play  football.  As 
he  talks  you  may  feel  that  you  alone  are  responsible  for  his  plight, 
whereas  his  low  average  actually  reflects  the  considered  judgment  of 
many  teachers.  You  should  listen  to  him  sympathetically,  as  his  dis- 
couragement is  deep,  and  you  may  find  a  solution  of  his  problem 
that  does  not  involve  juggling  your  grades.  No  teacher  with  pro- 
fessional pride  should  give  a  student  a  grade;  such  action  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  all  other  students.  Unless  you  have  made  an  error,  you 
should  not  change  a  grade.  In  many  institutions  the  changing  of  a 
grade  once  recorded  is  an  elaborate  procedure,  requiring  the  approval 
of  an  administrative  officer  and  sometimes  even  of  a  committee. 

GIVING  EXAMINATIONS 

References  cited  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  give  information  about 
the  preparation  of  examination  questions.  The  choice  of  the  teacher 
is  between  the  essay  and  the  objective  type  of  question. 

Essay  questions  are  open  to  two  objections.  One  is  that  subjective 
factors  enter  into  grading.  Consistent  ways  of  marking  style,  language, 
spelling,  syntax,  organization  of  details,  and  selection  of  examples  are 
difficult  to  contrive.  Another  is  that  essay  examinations  test  only  those 
facts  that  the  student  can  recall;  they  can  not  measure  facts  that  the 
student  may  be  aware  of,  but  unable  to  reproduce.  Still  another  is 
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that  they  offer  opportunities  for  writing  around  the  question  instead 
of  directly  answering  it.4 

Objective  questions  are  also  open  to  criticism.  Those  of  the  true- 
false  type  especially  encourage  guessing.  They  may  stress  unimportant 
details.  Statements  may  be  ambiguous:  a  multiple-choice  question  may 
have  two  or  three  answers  equally  good. 

Teachers  everywhere  have  given  the  problem  thought,  and  have 
devised  various  solutions.  If  essay  and  objective  examinations  are  al- 
ternated throughout  the  term,  students  for  whom  one  type  seems 
unduly  difficult  are  not  overly  handicapped.  When  the  essay  type  is 
used  the  teacher  should  make  the  questions  specific  enough  to  dis- 
courage discursive  replies.  In  grading  he  should  read  the  answers  to 
question  1,  scoring  them  on  a  comparative  basis,  before  proceeding 
to  question  2.  When  objective  examinations  are  used,  he  should  ob- 
serve the  usual  cautions.  He  should  favor  multiple-choice,  with  four 
or  five  items  under  each  question,  over  true-false.  He  should  be  sure 
that  the  longest  statement  is  not  necessarily  the  correct  answer.  He 
should  avoid  giveaway  words  like  always  and  never.  He  should  not 
use  statements  that  suggest  an  answer  to  some  other  question.  His 
correct  statements  should  be  well  distributed  among  answers  A,  B, 
C,  D,  and  E,  making  sure  that  C  contains  the  lesser  percentage  of  right 
answers  as  that  item  is  most  frequently  chosen  by  guessers.  He  should 
avoid  patterns  of  answers  as  a  student  might  hit  upon  the  correct 
scheme.  His  questions  should  test  important  implications  as  well  as 
minor  details. 

If  the  examination,  whether  essay  or  objective,  is  to  achieve  its  edu- 
cational purpose,  the  teacher  should,  well  in  advance,  discuss  it  with 
the  class.  Everybody  should  be  clear  on  what  ground  is  to  be  covered, 
and  what  is  to  be  considered  relevant.  Lists  of  review  questions  can 
be  provided,  or  chapters  to  be  included  can  be  agreed  upon.  This 
procedure  gives  the  student  specific  tasks  to  accomplish  during  his 
reviewing  period.  When  the  teacher  says,  "You  may  omit  this  and 
this  and  this,  but  review  thus  and  thus  and  thus,"  the  student  can 
launch  his  review  with  more  confidence. 

In  preparing  questions,  the  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  any 
item  so  difficult  that  no  one  can  answer  it  is  worthless  as  a  discrim- 

4.  In  his  article  "The  Measurement  of  Speech,"  Douglas  quotes  suggestions 
by  Simon  for  making  grades  on  essay  questions  more  reliable:  (1)  Before  grading 
essay  questions,  write  out  answers  to  serve  as  a  standard.  (2)  Grade  one  question 
at  a  time  through  a  set  of  papers.  (3)  Reverse  the  order  of  the  papers  in  grading 
the  next  question  in  order  to  compensate  for  alterations  in  the  standard.  (.$)  Fold 
back  the  cover  page  of  the  examination  books  in  order  not  to  know  whose  papei 
is  being  graded. 

See  the  complete  article  in  the  Speech  Teacher,  November,   1958. 
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inating  item.  Likewise,  any  item  so  simple  that  everyone  can  answer 
it  is  also  worthless.  Once  having  promised  to  quiz  the  class  over  a 
certain  number  of  chapters,  you  should  include  questions  from  each 
chapter.  A  student  hates  to  spend  time  reviewing  something,  and 
then  not  have  a  chance  to  reveal  his  information.  Teachers  occa- 
sionally meet  this  problem  by  including  the  following  question  on 
the  test:  "Write  down  a  question  for  which  you  reviewed  that  did 
not  appear  on  the  test;  then  answer  that  question." 

As  suggested  above,  the  principal  objection  to  true-false  or  multiple- 
choice  questions  is  that  students  quickly  turn  up  ambiguities  that 
never  crossed  the  teacher's  mind.  You  may  meet  this  objection  by 
instructing  your  students:  "If  you  feel  any  item  is  ambiguous,  pro- 
ceed as  follows:  Write  down  an  answer;  put  an  asterisk  in  front  of 
the  answer,  and,  on  the  back  of  the  sheet,  write  a  short  explanatory 
statement."  This  opportunity  sets  his  mind  at  ease;  you  may  read  his 
responses  and  be  guided  accordingly.  Often  the  student  puts  down  the 
right  answer,  indicating  that  he  read  the  question  as  you  intended; 
occasionally  he  points  out  a  genuine  ambiguity,  and  his  statement 
gives  you  a  chance  to  credit  his  answer. 

Since  a  teacher  spends  many  hours  preparing  sets  of  multiple- 
choice  or  true-false  questions,  he  naturally  wants  to  use  them  for 
more  than  one  semester.  This  procedure  is  dangerous.  He  probably 
does  not  teach  the  same  things  each  semester,  and  students  are  quick 
to  detect  "old  items"  that  did  not  come  up  for  discussion  in  the 
current  term.  A  more  serious  reason  for  not  re-using  old  tests  is  that 
copies  of  the  questions  get  into  circulation.  Fraternities  and  sororities 
are  diligent  about  keeping  their  files  of  questions  up-to-date,  as  the 
competition  for  grades  is  keen  among  them.  Half  a  dozen  students  who 
have  taken  the  same  200-item  objective  test,  can,  by  putting  their 
heads  together  after  the  test,  reconstruct  a  substantial  portion  of  it. 
Once  this  summary  gets  into  the  files,  one  who  has  read  it  before  the 
exam  has  an  advantage  over  one  who  has  not.  If  a  teacher  prepares  a 
fresh  set  of  questions  for  each  examination,  if  he  assures  himself 
that  no  unauthorized  person  can  see  the  questions  before  examination 
rime,  and  if  he  takes  ordinary  precautions  against  cheating,  he  is 
warranting  to  his  students  that  the  examination  is  being  administered 
under  truly  competitive  conditions. 

THE   PROBLEM    OF   CHEATING 

Conducting  examinations  brings  the  teacher  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  cheating.  Cheating  seems  to  be  less  prevalent  in  high 
school  than  in  college,  but  it  is  prevalent  enough. 
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Since  cheating  is  a  natural  consequence  of  grading,  the  teacher 
should  understand  the  nature  of  grades.  The  chapter  has  already 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  grading  by  a  consistent  standard,  so 
that  a  student  will  not  be  penalized  by  erratic  peculiarities  of  indi- 
vidual teachers.  Apart  from  these  considerations,  grades  are  an  ac- 
cepted measure  of  value.  Teachers  have  faced  their  difficult  problem 
with  honor  and  conscience.  No  widespread  charge  has  ever  been  made 
that  members  of  the  teaching  profession  can  be  dishonorably  in- 
fluenced in  their  awarding  of  marks.  Teachers  have  taken  their  re- 
sponsibility quietly  and  earnestly,  without  the  self-consciousness  of 
oaths,  pledges,  or  creeds,  and  as  a  profession  have  upheld  a  good 
standard  of  judgment. 

Cheating  results  when  teachers  are  careless  and  students  are  weak- 
principled.  If  the  teacher  does  not  safeguard  his  examinations,  the 
wrong  eyes  may  see  them.  If  he  asks  the  same  questions  repeatedly, 
pupils  may  show  up  at  the  test  forewarned.  If  he  does  not  use  al- 
ternate sets  of  questions,  pupils  with  long  rubber  necks  and  sharp 
young  eyes  may  select  a  few  points  from  their  neighbors.  If  he  uses 
the  same  set  of  questions  for  different  sections  of  the  same  course, 
pupils  may  exchange  helpful  information  between  periods.  If  he  does 
not  proctor  the  test  systematically,  written  aids  may  quietly  appear. 
If  he  writes  the  questions  on  the  board,  pupils  may  confer  about 
answers  while  his  back  is  turned.  If  he  dictates  true-false  statements, 
pupils  may  signal  answers  to  one  another. 

College  students  know  all  these  devices;  only  when  they  become 
teachers  does  wisdom  desert  them.  Undergraduates  are  sophisticated 
about  cheating,  and  can  speak  with  authority  on  both  the  causes  and 
the  cures.  Once  an  undergraduate  receives  his  diploma  and  becomes 
a  teacher,  he  seems  to  become  naive  and  has  to  learn  afresh. 

The  pernicious  feature  of  cheating  is  that  the  student  cheats  not 
only  himself  but  his  classmates.  He  cannot  advance  himself  into  a 
higher  bracket  without  running  the  risk  that  he  will  push  some  one 
else  into  a  lower  bracket.  Meanwhile  students  in  the  class  who  ob- 
serve the  cheating  feel  bound  by  a  strange  honor  not  to  report  the 
cheater,  even  though  they  themselves  directly  suffer  by  his  action. 
That  is  because  many  students  feel  that  cheating  is  merely  a  game 
played  between  student  and  teacher,  instead  of  a  vicious  method  by 
which  one  student  takes  advantage  of  others. 

The  morale  of  a  class  can  be  seriously  lowered  by  muddle-headed 
administration  of  a  test:  students  of  integrity  will  suffer  anguish  when 
others  use  dishonest  means  to  gain  an  advantage.  Cheating  on  exam- 
inations is   far  more   deplorable   than   cheating   at  games   or   sports, 
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because  whereas  the  results  of  athletic  contests  are  for  most  persons 
only  of  secondary  importance,  grades  earned  become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  record,  and  may  for  years  to  come  affect  employment, 
college  entrance,  or  military  status.  Other  competitions  may  be  im- 
mediately affected,  as,  for  example,  class  honors  or  scholarships. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  the  more  important  reason  that  the 
classroom  should  set  a  high  standard  of  morals,  the  teacher  should 
do  everything  possible  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  examination.  A 
part  of  this  task  is  to  make  students  realize  that  cheating  is  not  a 
prank  but  a  serious  offense.  Students  should  not  be  allowed  to  traffic 
in  matters  that  affect  adversely  the  careers  of  others. 

IMPORTANCE   OF  THE   GRADING  SYSTEM 

Over  the  years  one  hears  strange  stories  about  grading  practices. 
On  the  opening  day  of  a  class  a  teacher  said  to  the  students,  "I  am 
going  to  give  each  student  in  this  class  an  A;  so  from  now  on  we  can 
enjoy  the  course,  without  worrying  about  marks."  Fortunately  this 
incident  occurred  in  college;  had  it  happened  in  high  school,  the 
repercussions  would  have  been  tremendous.  What  the  teacher  did 
was  simply  to  abolish  the  grading  system.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
beginning  teachers  have  embarrassed  themselves  by  erratic  grading. 
One  teacher  had  a  genius  for  giving  the  wrong  grades  to  the  wrong 
people.  When  her  first  grades  were  distributed,  it  was  made  evident 
to  the  students,  the  other  teachers,  and  the  principal,  that  she  had 
given  A's  to  mediocre  students  and  C's  to  those  of  superior  talent. 
Morale  in  her  class  hit  rock  bottom;  no  good  reason  remained  for 
taking  her  assignments  seriously.  Parents  called  the  principal's  office. 
Agonizing  conferences  were  necessary  before  she  was  able  to  redeem 
herself.  Apparently  she  started  her  teaching  career  with  no  clear 
idea  of  standards;  she  kept  haphazard  and  incomplete  records,  and 
was  slow  to  become  acquainted  with  her  students. 

Every  teacher  consciously  or  unconsciously  develops  into  a  strict, 
average,  or  easy  marker.  Everyone  knows  how  students  interpret 
grades:  a  B  from  Miss  Y,  they  say,  is  as  good  as  an  A  from  any  one 
else,  because  "Miss  Y  almost  never  gives  A's";  whereas  an  A  from  Mr. 
Z  is  not  worth  much,  because  "anybody  can  get  an  A  from  Mr.  Z." 
The  problem  goes  deeper  than  students  realize.  Both  Miss  Y  and  Mr. 
Z  are  doing  them  a  grave  injustice,  because  Miss  Y  and  Mr.  Z  are 
following  eccentric  schemes  of  grading,  not  the  one  used  by  the  in- 
stitution for  certification  to  colleges,  universities,  prospective  em- 
ployers, and  posterity  in  general.  Miss  Y's  scheme  of  grading  con- 
tains only   the   letters   B,   C,   D,   and   F,   for   all   practical   purposes; 
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whereas  Mr.  Z's  scheme  seems  limited  to  A,  B,  and  F.  The  strong 
advice  of  this  book  is  to  avoid  the  example  of  either  Y  or  Z  but 
instead  to  follow  conscientiously  the  traditional  system  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

You  can  compare  your  grading  habits  with  those  of  other  teachers 
by  consulting  with  your  colleagues.  Whether  you  teach  in  a  high 
school  or  college,  you  will  quickly  learn  that  the  administration  is 
concerned  about  the  grading  standards  of  teachers.  From  time  to 
time  the  registrar  or  admissions  officer  will  be  asked  to  compile  all 
sorts  of  statistics  about  grades:  the  percentages  of  A's,  B's,  C's,  D's, 
and  F's  earned  by  all  freshmen,  or  all  students  in  English,  or  all 
engineers;  institutions  with  punch-card  systems  of  record  keeping 
can  easily  supply  any  sort  of  tabulation  desired.  From  these  statistics 
the  administration  can  determine  which  divisions,  which  departments, 
or  which  individuals,  are  strict  or  easy  graders.  Eventually  this  comes 
to  a  study  of  your  grade  percentages.  The  principal  of  a  high  school 
or  the  chairman  of  a  speech  department  will  receive  a  tabulation  like 
this;  one  of  the  names  below  will  be  yours: 

SAMPLE   REPORT   ON    TEACHERS'    GRADES 

Percentage  of 

A's  B's  C's  D's  F's 

Mr.  Able    o  5  47  36  12 

Miss   Baker    3  7         60  21  9 

Mr.   Charley    7  20         50  17  6 

Mr.  Dog  9  23         52  8  8 

Mr.  Easy     12  22         49  12  5 

Miss  Fox 20  26         48  4  2 

Mr.  George    27  24         39  6  4 

Mr.  How    41  41          16  2  o 

You  can  easily  see  what  reputation  the  high  school  would  get  if 
every  instructor  graded  like  Able  and  Baker;  or,  for  that  matter,  like 
George  and  How.  And  assuming  that  the  list  represented  a  group  of 
instructors  teaching  a  beginning  class  in  fundamentals  of  speech,  you 
can  easily  see  what  reputation  the  course  would  get  if  all  instructors 
graded  like  Able  and  Baker,  or  like  George  and  How.  A  teacher  needs 
to  make  the  careful  discriminations  necessary  to  use  five  letter  grades 
with  wisdom,  sense,  and  fairness.  This  is  easier  said  than  done,  but  if 
this  goal  is  to  be  attained  at  all  the  teacher  must  establish  fair  and 
reasonable  standards  and  apply  them  with  some  consistency. 

When  a  teacher  is  judicious  in  his  grading,  when  he  keeps  students 
informed  about  their  progress,  when  he  looks  with  charity  upon  the 
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shortcomings  of  young  people  yet  upholds  his  ideals  for  them,  when 
he  keeps  personalities  out  of  the  little  black  book,  when  he  can 
make  friends  yet  avoid  favoritism,  he  can  do  as  well  as  can  be 
expected  with  traditional  grading  systems.  Grades  have  a  paradoxical 
importance;  the  teacher  should  compile  them  accurately,  yet  not 
emphasize  them.  The  greater  significance  is  to  be  placed  on  a  teacher's 
suggestions,  comments,  and  criticisms,  not  upon  his  grades.  I  have 
known  many  outstandingly  good  teachers,  and  of  them  students  say, 
"I  enjoy  my  class  so  much  and  I  am  getting  such  a  great  deal  from  it 
that  I  don't  care  very  much  what  grade  I  get."  To  be  sure  they  do 
care,  but  for  a  while  at  least  the  teacher  has  centered  their  attention  on 
something  more  lasting. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Construct  multiple-choice  or  matching  questions  for  such  units  as  may  be 
suggested  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Report  on  methods  of  constructing  and  grading  objective  or  essay  tests. 

3.  Report  on  typical  rating  scales  as  described  in  contemporary  books  about 
public  speaking,  debating,  interpretation,  drama,  and  speech  pathology. 

Questions   for   Classroom   Discussion 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  students  use  their  high  school  and 
college   transcripts? 

2.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  have  the  grades  of  all  high  schools  comparable? 
What  advantages  do  you  see?  What  disadvantages? 

3.  What  advantages  or  disadvantages  are  there  if  the  speech  grades  ran  nota- 
bly higher  or  notably  lower  than  the  grades  of  other  classes? 

4.  In  a  staff  of  teachers  all  teaching  the  same  course — freshman  English,  re- 
quired physical  education,  fundamentals  of  speech,  or  what  not — what  disadvantage 
do  you  see  to  the  course  if  one  teacher  gives  notably  higher  (or  notably  lower) 
grades  than  his  colleagues? 
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THE  ART  OF 
CRITICISM 


Criticism,  carried  to  the  height  worthy 
of  it,  is  a  majestic  office,  perhaps  an  art, 
perhaps  even  a  church.        WA1T  WHITMAN 

/  Iiave  derived  continued  benefit  from 
criticism  at  all  periods  of  my  life,  and  I  do 
not  remember  any  time  when  I  was  ever 
snort  of  it.  SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Tell  me  tlie  truth:  tell  me  what  I  want 

to  lie  ay 

ANONYMOUS    STUDENT 


THE  word  criticism  often  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  rebuke,  cor- 
rection, or  fault-finding.  When  the  teacher  announces  that  he  will 
criticize  the  speaking,  reading,  or  acting  of  students,  their  first  reaction 
may  be  that  he  is  to  pick  flaws  in  their  performances.  Criticism, 
however,  may  be  favorable  as  well  as  adverse:  originally  it  came  from 
a  Greek  word  meaning  to  discuss,  judge,  or  discern.  The  original  mean- 
ing should  be  restored  to  the  classroom:  let  the  moments  devoted  to 
criticism  be  regarded  as  a  period  of  discussion,  judgment,  discernment. 
Some  day  when  in  pensive  mood  you  should  reflect  upon  the  art 
of  criticism.  Begin  by  looking  backward  over  high  school  and  college 
days,  dwelling  on  the  instances  when  criticism  played  a  part  in  shaping 
your  education.  Recall  a  teacher,  a  little  wiser  than  most,  who  took 
the  trouble  to  give  you  thoughtful  praise  of  your  resources.  You 
may  also  recall  bits  and  pieces  of  advice  that  helped  you  to  think  more 
clearly  about  yourself.  You  may  also  think  of  miscellaneous  suggestions, 
hurriedly  offered,  that  turned  out  to  be  superficial  and  worthless. 
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You  are  now  the  official  critic;  your  students  look  to  you  for  help  in 
achieving  their  goals.  A  teacher's  responsibilities  are  important,  but 
that  of  offering  criticism  is  especially  grave.  What  you  say  may  have  a 
far-reaching  effect. 

BASIS  OF  GOOD  CRITICISM 

Good  criticism  must,  most  of  all,  grow  out  of  an  affection  for  the 
student  and  an  honest  interest  in  his  growth.  You  are  not  judging 
hogs  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  or  bathing  beauties  at  Atlantic  City;  in 
those  situations  you  may  cock  an  expert  eye,  set  down  marks  on  a 
ballot,  and  travel  on.  You  are  giving  counsel  to  some  one  you  are  to 
be  with  and  work  with  the  rest  of  the  semester,  or  the  year,  and  you 
need  to  be  concerned  enough  and  thoughtful  enough  and  perceptive 
enough  to  inspire  the  student's  confidence  and  faith.  Of  Lew  Sarett 
it  has  been  written: 

One  of  his  strongest  claims  to  greatness  as  a  teacher,  in  my  opinion, 
was  his  deep  interest  in  the  individual:  his  problems  and  po- 
tentialities. He  had  an  almost  uncanny  ability  to  put  his  finger 
on  the  driving  force  of  a  person's  life,  to  dignify  that  force  as  he 
guided  the  student  to  a  pride  in  his  own  talents  and  possibilities, 
and  to  crystallize  the  youth's  determination  to  make  his  life  con- 
tribute to  the  good  of  the  world  community.1 

This  short  paragraph  suggests  the  proper  point  of  view  from  which 
criticism  begins.  Charles  Henry  Woolbert  had  the  same  trait: 

[He]  was  loved,  honored,  and  respected  by  all  of  the  students 
who  came  into  contact  with  him.  When  I  say  all,  I  mean  it  lit- 
erally. He  was  interested  in  and  interesting  to,  not  only  speech 
students,  but  athletes,  politicians,  scholars,  and  ne'er-do-wells.  He 
was  friend  and  adviser  to  all.  We  wondered  many  times  where  he 
found  the  minutes  and  the  energy  with  which  to  greet  each  stu- 
dent who  came  to  him.  He  met  them  all  with  that  keen  interest 
and  freshness  which  is  usually  reserved  for  the  first  few  in  the 
morning.2 

And  further: 

To  watch  a  teacher  who  was  honestly  interested  in  stimulating 
students  to  "think"  their  way  through  a  speech  situation  was  ex- 
hilarating.   We   knew    that   something   worthwhile    would    happen 

1.  Emily  Kimball  Lilly,  "Great  Teachers  of  Speech:  I.  The  Young  Lew  Sarett," 
Speech  Teacher,  January,  1955. 

2.  Andrew  Thomas  Weaver,  "Charles  Henry  Woolbert,"  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Speech,  February,   1930. 
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during  each  hour  spent  with  him.  .  .  .  No  wonder  his  classes  in 
persuasion  numbered  forty  to  fifty  students!  Merriment,  hard  and 
last  thinking,  give  and  take,  were  an  exciting  combination  for  the 
student  "mind."3 

John  P.  Ryan's  influence  is  epitomized  as  follows: 

Many  who  knew  him  first  as  teacher,  later  looked  to  him  as 
adviser,  and  still  later  as  a  loyal  personal  friend.  His  students 
sought  his  help  in  selecting  a  career  and  in  getting  established  in 
their  own  professions.  .  .  .  They  hired  younger  men  and  women 
into  their  firms  or  institutions  often  solely  upon  his  recommenda- 
tion. They  sent  their  sons  and  daughters  to  Grinnell,  with  earnest, 
parental  advice  to  take  his  famous  course  in  public  speaking.  His 
counsel,  his  continued  support,  and  above  all  the  warmth  of  his 
friendship  will  always  live  in  their  memories.4 

Ryan's  student,  Harry  Grinnell  Barnes,  has  been  memorialized  in 
these  words: 

Harry  Barnes  was  a  fine  classroom  performer.  He  was  alive  and 
stimulating.  He  enjoyed  large  classes  wherever  he  taught.  .  .  .  But 
...  he  was  at  his  best  in  helping  a  student  unravel  a  problem. 
He  was  unbelievably  wise.  Students  left  his  office  with  their  heads 
a  little  higher  and  their  self-esteem  a  little  stronger.  In  this  land 
there  must  be  a  thousand  men  and  women  who  will  say  that  this 
was  so.  This  great  talent  he  carried  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.5 

If,  therefore,  a  teacher  is  to  manage  students,  he  must  have  a  strong 
interest  in  them.  Kahlil  Gibran  put  it  in  these  well-known  phrases: 

No  man  can  reveal  to  you  aught  but  that  which  already  lies 
half  asleep  in  the  dawning  of  your  knowledge. 

The  teacher  who  walks  in  the  shadow  of  the  temple,  among  his 
followers,  gives  not  of  his  wisdom  but  rather  of  his  faith  and 
lovingness. 

If  he  is  indeed  wise  he  does  not  bid  you  enter  the  house  of  his 
wisdom,  but  rather  leads  you  to  the  threshold  of  your  mind.6 

Important  ingredients  of  criticism  would  therefore  appear  to  be: 
a  lively  interest  in  the  student;  a  feeling  for  his  possibilities  of  de- 
velopment; and  a  realization  that  although  this  future  growth  must 

3.  Severina  E.  Nelson,  "Great  Teachers  of  Speech:   II.  Charles  Henry  Wool- 
bert,"  Speech  Teacher,  March,  1955. 

4.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  April,  1951. 

5.  In  "Shop  Talk,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  December,  1955. 

6.  In  The  Prophet,  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1935,  64-65. 
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come  slowly,  perhaps  even  erratically,  persistent  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  steadfast  concern  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will 
make  it  come  surely. 

WHAT  CRITICISM  IS,  AND  IS  NOT 

When  a  teacher  criticizes  acting,  he  weighs  and  evaluates  it:  he 
shows  wherein  the  characterization  was  honest  and  convincing, 
wherein  it  fell  short  of  those  qualities.  In  arriving  at  his  judgment  he 
may  discuss  voice,  articulation,  action,  facial  expression,  understanding 
of  the  meaning  or  emotion,  and  a  dozen  other  categories.  When  he 
criticizes  reading,  he  similarly  proposes  a  judgment  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  performance:  he  may  talk  about  voice  and  body, 
understanding  and  interpretation  of  thought,  emotion,  and  attitude. 
A  criticism  of  a  speech,  or  a  conversation,  or  an  interview,  is  likewise 
an  appraisal.  Criticism  usually  proceeds  through  analysis:  the  total 
performance  is  broken  into  various  elements,  which  in  turn  are 
evaluated;  but  it  results  in  a  synthesis,  a  judgment  about  the  per- 
formance as  a  whole.  The  teacher-critic  usually  suggests  a  way  of 
further  improvement  so  that  the  student  will  know  what  to  do 
better  next  time. 

Some  teachers  are  such  fine  critics  that  the  period  spent  in  crit- 
icism is  fully  as  interesting  as  the  time  spent  listening  to  performances. 
As  the  teacher  reviews  various  student  contributions,  his  observations 
are  so  penetrating,  so  helpful,  and  so  illuminating  that  the  class 
receives  new  inspiration.  At  times,  however,  a  teacher  goes  through 
the  motions  of  criticizing,  but  never  actually  analyzes  and  judges. 
The  result  may  be  description  or  explanation,  but  not  criticism.  The 
four  examples  below  illustrate  types  of  teacher-comment  that  sound 
like  criticism,  but  actually  are  not.  The  examples  apply  to  speech 
making,  but  may  be  applied  to  other  forms  of  communication. 

1.  The  student  may  make  a  speech  on  "Ontario:  The  Place  to 
Spend  Your  Next  Vacation,"  and  bring  out  ideas  from  his  own  trip 
plus  additional  material  he  has  dug  up  in  his  reading.  After  he  has 
finished,  the  teacher  may  review  the  speech,  mentioning  each  principal 
reason  and  paraphrasing  the  supporting  material.  These  comments 
may  be  interesting,  but  what  the  teacher  has  done  in  fact  is  to  give 
a  short  speech  about  Ontario  where  the  student  gave  a  longer  one. 
Summary   is  not  criticism. 

2.  The  student  may  make  a  speech  on  "Changing  Styles  in  Men's 
Clothing,"  and  after  he  has  finished,  the  teacher  may  take  the  floor 
and  give  additional  examples  of  styles  in  men's  attire  that  he  has 
observed.   He   may   talk   about   new   styles   without   referring   to    the 
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student's  illustrations  at  all.  The  result  is  that  the  student  gave  one 
speech  about  men's  clothing,  whereas  the  teacher  gave  a  different  one. 
The  student's  train  of  thought  stirred  up  in  the  teacher  an  associated 
train  of  ideas.  Free  association  is  not  criticism. 

3.  The  student  may  make  a  speech  on  "We  Need  Civil  Defense," 
and  after  he  has  left  the  floor,  the  teacher  may  step  forward  and  de- 
scribe the  effort  by  such  adjectives  as  wonderful  and  interesting.  As 
a  result  the  student  is  aglow,  and  for  a  moment  may  believe  that  he 
has  received  penetrating  criticism.  To  call  a  speech  wonderful  is  not 
giving  a  firm  criticism  of  it.  One  teacher  always  calls  a  speech  interest- 
ing whenever  he  can  think  of  nothing  else  to  say.  Abstract  generalized 
approval  may  contain  two  per  cent  of  criticism,  but  the  other  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  is  sawdust.  A  teacher  who  can  say  only  wonderful  or 
marvellous  when  he  hears  a  speech  above  average  will  quickly  lose 
the  respect  of  his  class.  By  the  same  reasoning,  abstract  expressions 
of  disapproval  like  terrible  and  awful  are  remote  from  useful  criti- 
cism. Benjamin  Franklin  was  right  when  he  wrote,  "Blame-all  and 
praise-all  are  two  blockheads." 

4.  The  student  may  make  a  speech  on  "The  Story  of  Hybrid 
Corn,"  and  after  he  has  completed  his  remarks  the  teacher  may 
offer  a  detailed  commentary  on  mannerisms.  He  may  describe  how 
frequently  the  student  cleared  his  throat,  how  he  held  his  notes 
close  to  his  body,  how  he  fingered  the  buckle  of  his  belt.  Overatten- 
tion  to  one  aspect  of  speech  making  is  only  a  part  of  criticism.  The 
critic  needs  to  study  both  content  and  delivery  if  he  is  to  arrive  at 
a  valid  judgment.  He  must  consider  all  aspects  of  speaking:  the  sub- 
ject as  well  as  the  audience,  the  delivery  as  well  as  the  organization. 
If  he  expends  his  energies  in  analyzing  one  detail,  he  is  not  offering  a 
balanced  criticism;   he  is  merchandising  an  adulterated  product. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  by  no  means  rare.  An  untrained  critic 
may  spend  half  the  period  talking  about  performances  he  has  just 
heard.  He  may  alternate  summary  and  free  association.  He  may  limit 
his  praise  and  blame  to  empty  words.  He  may  even  from  time  to 
time  mention  a  detail  of  effective  communication  that  was  handled 
well  or  ill.  If  he  is  listening  to  reading  or  acting  performances,  his 
possibilities  of  using  bogus  criticism  are  just  as  numerous.  He  may 
talk  pleasantly  about  the  choice  of  selection,  ranging  widely  elsewhere 
in  literature.  He  has  rich  opportunity  for  using  meaningless  expres- 
sions of  approval  and  disapproval.  He  may  talk  brilliantly  on  trivial 
details.  When  the  bell  rings,  he  may  not  have  offered  one  helpful 
suggestion. 
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ADAPT  CRITICISM  TO  THE  STUDENT 

If  he  wants  to  improve  his  worth  as  a  critic,  the  teacher  must  keep 
several  principles  in  mind.  One  is  that  it  is  more  important  to  study 
the  person  being  criticized  than  it  is  his  performance.  Human  beings 
are  sensitive  to  comments  made  about  them.  A  word  of  praise  may 
be  remembered  forever,  especially  if  it  is  vivid  or  unusual.  A  word 
of  disapproval  may  carry  a  good  deal  of  sting  whereas  the  teacher  in- 
tended only  to  point  out,  objectively,  a  fault  that  can  be  remedied. 

You  will  find  that  some  of  your  students  are  much  more  teachable 
in  this  respect  than  others.  Suppose  you  make  an  observation  like 
the  following: 

Next  time  you  speak  .  .  . 

These  words  themselves  state  the  problem  obliquely,  putting  the 
whole  matter  in  the  future,  without  being  too  blunt  about  the  speech 
just  heard  .  .  . 

.  .  .  pick  out  two  or  three  main  points  that  do  not  overlap,  and 
discuss  them  one  at  a  time.  By  making  sure  that  your  principal 
points  do  not  duplicate  one  another,  your  speech  will  be  better 
organized  and  will  move  ahead  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  Teachable,  listening  to  this  comment,  will  nod  thoughtfully  and 
later  will  put  your  suggestion  into  execution.  Miss  Stubborn  will 
argue  it  out  with  you: 

But  my  speech  today  didn't  have  any  overlapping.  My  first  point 
was  on  soandso,  whereas  my  second  point  was  on  such  and  such  .  .  . 

Perhaps  Miss  Stubborn  is  on  the  defensive  and  has  to  explain  and 
justify  herself.  She  wants  to  put  her  own  mind  at  ease.  The  teacher 
should  not  care  whether  he  wins  this  particular  argument  or  not. 
Everything  will  be  lost  and  nothing  gained  by  arguing,  even  if  you 
can  establish  your  point  and  get  the  support  of  the  class  by  a  vote 
of  24  to  1.  The  central  issue  is  no  longer  the  overlapping;  the  central 
issue  is  Miss  Stubborn's  defense  of  herself.  Perhaps  the  best  tactic 
is  to  withdraw  from  that  particular  aspect  of  the  controversy,  and 
discuss  a  part  of  the  speech  where  ideas  were  better  organized;  next 
time  you  may  be  able  to  work  out  a  more  subtle  approach  to  Miss 
Stubborn's  strong  defensive  or  combative  instincts.  You  may  be  able 
to  teach  her  more  about  good  organization  by  commenting  favorably 
on  others  who  organize  well,  than  to  comment  unfavorably  upon  her 
poor  organization.  A  general  discussion  of  the  function  of  criticism, 
made  without  reference   to  her,  may  help:    assure   the  class   that  no 
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teacher  is  interested  in  showing  a  student  up,  or  proving  him  wrong, 
or  poking  fun  at  a  shortcoming;  a  teacher  is  interested  in  tomorrow, 
and  next  week,  and  twenty  years  later,  and  only  for  that  purpose  does 
he  offer  suggestions  for  improvement. 

One  way  or  another  the  teacher  has  to  learn  who  can  be  taught  and 
who  can  only  be  argued  with.  Students  in  the  latter  group  must  gain 
insight  into  the  emotional  attitude  that  blocks  their  progress.  The 
teacher  may  develop  this  insight  with  a  discussion  of  study  habits  and 
mental  attitudes  that  encourage  self-improvement.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, students  are  so  impervious  to  criticism  that  the  only  approach 
is  a  personal  interview,  where  problems  may  be  frankly  discussed 
without  the  presence  of  an  audience. 

MAKE  CRITICISM  MEANINGFUL 

No  one  formula  will  reach  all  people,  but  as  universal  a  rule  as 
any  is  to  begin  criticism  by  discussing  the  good  points  of  the  per- 
formance. Mention  as  many  features  you  like  as  you  in  all  honesty 
can.  Candid  approval  will  open  the  recipient's  mind  as  will  nothing 
else.  You  show  yourself  to  be  a  person  of  fairness  and  good  judgment. 
Under  the  impact  of  your  kind  words,  the  recipient  begins  to  lose 
some  of  his  strain  and  tension.  He  feels  like  a  member  in  good 
standing.  If  you  then  mention  one  or  two  possibilities  for  future 
improvement,  he  is  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  follow  you.  End  your 
comment,  however,  on  a  note  of  praise;  repeat  again  the  outstanding 
good  item  in  the  performance. 

Beginning  teachers  sometimes  say,  "What  if  you  can  find  nothing 
to  praise?"  Experienced  teachers  also  have  to  ask  that  question.  We 
must  all  remember  that  speaking  and  reading  are  for  some  very 
difficult  and  complex  acts.  Even  to  stand  in  front  of  a  class  for  five 
minutes  and  remain  articulate  is  a  significant  achievement.  It  was 
preceded  by  worry  and  anxiety,  and  it  was  followed  by  overwhelm- 
ing relief.  If  nothing  else  avails,  describe  for  the  pupil  how  much  he 
has  improved.  Improvement  is  a  word  of  rare  magic. 

The  language  of  criticism  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Contrast 
these  two  statements: 

Your  speech   today,   Susan,  was  really  wonderful.   It   was   really 
outstanding.  It  was  really  interesting  from  first  to  last. 

Poor  Susan,  delighted  and  overwhelmed,  will  listen  to  these  words 
with  excitement.  She  will  leave  the  room  in  a  daze.  She  will  not 
know  what  hit  her,  and  for  a  good  reason:  she  was  hit  by  nothing. 
But  suppose  the  teacher  says: 
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Susan,  last  night  I  thought  a  long  time  about  the  speeches  you 
have  made  in  this  class.  I  remembered  how  much  we  liked  your 
talk  on  "What  School  Spirit  Really  Is"  and  how  we  voted  your 
next  speech  on  "How  to  Lose  Your  Friends  in  a  Hurry"  the  best 
heard  that  day.  Your  talk  today  was  just  as  good.  A  reason  is  that 
you  work  variety  into  your  speeches:  you  combine  example,  quota- 
tions from  authority,  humor,  and  today  you  used  a  little  dialogue, 
all  woven  together  to  make  your  central  idea  stand  out. 

You  have  paid  Susan  two  great  compliments,  one  by  showing  a  sus- 
tained interest  in  her,  and  the  other  by  showing  that  you  have  listened 
attentively  enough  to  be  able  to  pick  out  and  label  for  her  a  quality 
of  speech  making  that  she  should  consciously  seize  upon  and  strive 
to  perfect. 

Make  your  criticism,  therefore,  full  of  meaning.  Take  ample  notes 
so  that  you  can  recall  concretely  what  you  want  to  criticize.  The 
exact  statement  of  a  student's  own  words  is  helpful;  your  quotation 
will  enable  the  other  members  of  the  class  to  follow  your  comments. 
Remember  to  discuss  the  performance,  not  the  person,  but  show  your 
interest  in  the  person,  and  be  specific  about  the  remedy. 

KEEP  MINOR  DETAILS  IN  PROPORTION 

After  you  have  analyzed  a  performance  mentally  and  are  ready 
to  make  suggestions  for  improvement,  you  should  ask  yourself  one 
further  question:  Suppose  this  student  improved  this  performance 
exactly  as  I  have  suggested — would  it  be  better?  Assume  that  you  are 
about  to  tell  him  to  hold  his  hands  at  his  side  instead  of  holding 
them  behind  his  back:  would  that  improve  the  speech?  Only  to  a 
minor  degree.  Suppose  he  is  acting  a  part  and  you  have  told  him  to 
turn  more  to  the  audience:  will  that  improve  his  acting?  Not  in  any 
important  way.  Perhaps  you  have  told  him  to  slow  down,  or  speed 
up,  or  talk  louder — you  still  may  have  made  no  important  contribu- 
tion. What,  then,  should  you  have  said?  Something  more  vital:  a 
suggestion  about  analyzing  the  audience,  limiting  the  subject,  using 
more  vivid  material,  if  a  speech;  perhaps  a  better  way  to  interpret 
the  character,  to  ferret  out  the  meaning,  to  suggest  the  emotion,  if 
a  play.  The  trivialities  need  always  to  be  kept  in  proportion. 

Avoid  calling  attention  to  minor  faults  that  correct  themselves 
automatically.  Beginning  performers  will  reveal  various  kinds  of  man- 
nerisms sheerly  from  nervousness.  Why  catalog  and  describe  them? 
As  soon  as  students  gain  experience  they  will  relax,  nervousness  will 
largely  disappear,  and  superficial  movements  vanish.  Your  students 
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will  be  more  likely  to  improve  if  you  ignore  these  self-correcting  faults. 
If  bad  habits  persist,  you  need  to  take  a  hand;  even  so,  remember  the 
Greek  epitaph:  "The  visits  of  many  physicians  have  killed  me." 

The  strong  tendency  of  beginning  teachers  to  talk  about  trivialities 
and  nonessentials  has  a  counterpart  in  the  teaching  of  English.  If 
you  read  a  theme  and  limit  your  corrections  to  matters  of  punctua- 
tion, spelling,  split  infinitives,  pronoun  references,  and  agreement, 
you  will  improve  the  student's  paper  about  ten  per  cent.  If  the 
student's  paper  has  vivacity,  energy,  imagination,  originality,  it  shows 
the  really  priceless  ingredients.  If  it  lacks  those  virtues,  try  to  discover 
why,  and  begin  criticism  from  there.  No  one  objects  to  a  teacher's 
marking  the  grammar  provided  he  only  starts  there  and  works  up  to 
something  significant. 

One  final  suggestion  to  the  critic:  At  times  ask  yourself,  What  did 
the  student  omit,  leave  out,  fail  entirely  to  do?  If  he  makes  three 
speeches  and  has  no  humor  in  them,  call  this  lack  to  his  attention. 
You  have  thereby  done  him  a  much  greater  service  than  to  teach  him 
to  hold  his  hands  at  his  side.  If  he  acts  three  different  roles  and  in- 
terprets each  one  the  same  way,  review  for  him  the  ways  in  which 
a  characterization  is  built.  When  you  are  at  a  loss  to  find  some  way 
of  helping  a  student  develop,  ask  yourself  what  he  is  overlooking  or 
omitting. 

STRESS  PRAISEWORTHY  FEATURES 

One  method  of  conducting  a  critiquing  session  is  to  open  by 
saying,  "Did  any  one  notice  anything  unusually  good  about  any  of 
the  speeches  this  hour?"  A  student  may  respond  by  commenting  fa- 
vorably upon  the  organization  of  A's  speech,  which  gives  the  teacher 
opportunity  to  review  the  special  features  of  good  organization  that 
the  speech  displayed:  transitions,  summaries,  elements  of  coordina- 
tion and  subordination,  and  the  like.  The  next  question  may  be, 
"Any  other  interesting  features  of  A's  speech?"  proceeding  to  a  further 
discussion  of  the  talk.  As  these  compliments  should  give  A  a  solid 
basis  of  reassurance,  you  may  decide  to  go  to  the  next  speech  without 
any  adverse  criticism  whatever;  or  you  may  think  it  wise  to  mention 
casually  something  like  "A,  you  seemed  to  look  nearly  all  of  the  time 
at  these  five  students  over  here;  next  time  try  to  look  at  everybody 
in  the  room."  You  would,  however,  probably  elect  to  overlook  any- 
thing that  came  under  the  heading  of  a  trifling  symptom  of  nervous- 
ness that  would  correct  itself. 

After  the  discussion  of  A's  talk  is  completed,  you  may  continue  by 
asking,  "Did  you  notice  anything  unusually  good  about  some  other 
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speech?"  and  thus  proceed  to  a  second  discussion.  Eventually  you 
will  have  talked  about  every  periormance;  not  necessarily  in  chron- 
ological order,  but  in  an  easy  and  convenient  way  as  various  points 
occurred  to  the  class. 

Good  teachers  have  often  pointed  out  that  what  weakens  a  speech 
is  not  the  presence  of  faults  but  the  absence  of  virtues.  This  principle 
can  be  illustrated  scores  of  times  from  the  experiences  of  the  great 
speakers.  Edmund  Burke  became  a  powerful  figure  because  of  the 
strength  of  his  ideas;  his  delivery  was  sometimes  indifferent.  Winston 
Churchill's  language  commends  itself  to  us  along  with  his  courage 
and  fortitude;  his  is  not  a  top  flight  voice,  though  he  uses  it  re- 
markably well.  William  Jennings  Bryan  had  a  magic  with  audiences, 
though  his  influence  was  not  lasting.  Henry  Clay  could  get  more 
people  to  listen  to  him  and  fewer  to  vote  for  him,  the  saying  goes, 
than  anybody.  Eisenhower  in  his  press  conferences  has  a  rambling 
sentence  structure,  but  nevertheless  a  commanding  and  reassuring 
presence.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  called  a  baboon  but  managed  to 
utter  some  of  the  genuine  eloquence  of  our  history. 

What  teachers  most  need  to  develop  in  the  beginner  is  confidence 
and  self-assurance,  tempered  with  as  much  judgment  and  good  sense 
as  can  be  expected. 

The  great  secret  of  speaking  effectiveness  is  locked  in  content. 
A  teacher  should  ever  urge  students  to  seek  out  facts,  to  use  examples, 
to  express  thoughts  in  fair  and  exact  language.  If  a  student's  talk 
is  filled  with  loose  generalities,  his  voice  and  action  are  likely  to  be 
unimpressive.  Encourage  him,  therefore,  to  use  illustrative  material; 
he  can  thus  be  expository  at  some  moments,  narrative  at  others,  and 
this  variety  of  content  will,  or  should,  introduce  variety  into  the 
presentation. 

Where  this  discussion  has  mentioned  speeches  and  speech  making, 
the  reader  may  mentally  substitute,  at  times,  plays,  skits,  characteriza- 
tions, oral  interpretations,  or  other  types  of  performances  found  in 
the  speech  class.  Once  again  the  theory  urges  the  teacher  to  amplify 
and  magnify  and  solidify  the  virtues  of  the  presentation  as  a  surer 
way  of  gaining  improvement  than,  negatively,  to  nibble  away  at 
faults.  (Both  types  of  criticism  have  a  place,  but  the  emphasis  on 
the  student's  good  qualities  is  what  is  important.)  Again,  an  important 
source  of  effectiveness  in  these  activities  lies  in  content;  when  one 
interprets  the  words  of  another,  as  in  an  oral  reading  or  a  play,  he 
must  understand  the  content  in  its  intellectual  and  its  emotional 
aspects. 

Suppose  the  critic  teacher  uses  the  other  approach,  and  stresses  the 
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elimination  of  faults.  "This  is  poor,  that  is  unsatisfactory,  the  other 
is  inadequate."  Quickly  the  student  will  lose  heart,  just  as  the  teacher 
would  himself  if  a  supervisor  were  sitting  at  the  back  of  the  classroom 
ever  ready  to  call  him  to  task.  Moreover,  even  if  the  student  learns  to 
minimize  his  mannerisms,  he  has  arrived  at  best  at  only  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Buried  inside  every  student  is  a  second  teacher,  a  self-teacher, 
and  this  is  the  entity  you  want  to  reach;  through  your  encouragement 
you  can  get  the  student  interested  in  teaching  himself,  and  thus  you 
loosen  a  force  that  will  guide  and  direct  him  years  after  he  has  left 
your  presence. 

CLASS  PARTICIPATION  IN  CRITICISM 

Teachers  like  to  have  members  of  the  class  participate  in  the  criti- 
cism of  a  performance.  The  procedure  encourages  more  careful  listen- 
ing, through  which  the  student  can  gain  suggestions  for  his  own  im- 
provement. The  strong  approval  of  a  classmate  is,  moreover,  a  fine 
tonic  for  the  performer. 

The  first  exercises  in  class  criticism  need  guidance.  Teachers  should 
themselves  take  the  lead  in  the  critique  until  the  students  gain  a 
better  idea  of  what  to  listen  and  look  for.  Members  of  the  class  can 
then  be  led  to  the  proper  critical  attitude  by,  at  first,  being  invited 
to  comment  on  the  desirable  features  of  the  performance,  as  suggested 
above.  Questioning  by  the  teacher  of  student  critics  will  help  teach 
them  to  be  more  specific.  If  a  classmate  said  that  A  had  a  convincing 
characterization  in  his  role  in  the  play,  the  teacher  can  follow  up  by 
asking  what  made  the  role  convincing,  searching  out  details  about 
movement,  voice,  facial  expression,  understanding  the  lines,  etc.  In- 
teresting discussions  develop  which  give  members  of  the  class  a  feeling 
that  basic  principles  are  indeed  being  studied. 

METHODS  OF  CRITICISM 

The  methods  of  criticizing  are  important  to  review. 

You  may  offer  your  comments  after  each  performance.  In  some 
ways  this  is  the  best  procedure,  though  the  most  time  consuming.  It 
requires  the  greatest  alertness  on  your  part;  as  soon  as  the  student 
finishes,  you  need  to  take  the  floor. 

You  may  wait  until  the  series  of  performances  is  finished,  then  dis- 
cuss all  of  them  in  one  session  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  This  proce- 
dure allows  you  to  make  comparisons  and  contrasts,  to  pick  out  one 
or  two  important  critical  points  and  relate  each  effort  to  it.  For  exam- 
ple, if  after  listening  to  ten  speeches  you  decide  that  most  of  them  had 
a  weak  ending,  you  could  center  your  discussion  on  the  art  of  con- 
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eluding,  going  through  the  series  of  speeches,  and  picking  out  the  good 
and  the  mediocre  conclusions. 

You  may  criticize  after  each  second  performance,  or  each  third  per- 
formance, thus  breaking  the  class  hour  into  two  or  three  divisions. 
This  method  has  several  advantages.  For  one,  you  do  not  comment 
quite  so  pointedly  on  any  one  student,  since  you  can  mention  points 
in  which  each  of  them  excelled,  or  one  or  two  matters  in  which  all  of 
them  could  improve.  For  another,  you  can  save  a  little  classroom  time. 

You  may,  after  a  series  of  performances,  invite  students  to  make 
short  talks  of  appraisal.  Name  your  student  critics  in  advance,  so  they 
may  take  proper  notes.  Or  appoint  one  student  to  comment  on  articu- 
lation and  pronunciation,  one  on  bodily  action,  one  on  general  effec- 
tiveness, and  so  on  through  the  list  of  items.  Or  follow  each  perform- 
ance with  a  student  criticism. 

Still  another  method  is  to  take  copious  readable  notes  on  each  per- 
formance, and  at  the  end  of  the  class  give  each  student  his  card  of 
notes.  That  method  is  economical  of  time,  and  gives  the  student  ideas 
in  writing  that  he  may  study  at  leisure. 

You  may  also  ask  each  student  to  write  a  comment  about  each  other 
student.  Assuming  the  assignment  for  the  day  is  a  two-minute  reading, 
give  each  student  a  slip  of  paper  for  each  of  his  classmates.  After  the 
class  collect  the  comments,  and  distribute  them.  Each  one  will  take 
with  him  a  number  of  slips  of  paper,  bearing  comments  about  his 
reading.  A  good  variation  of  this  procedure  is  to  collect  the  slips  your- 
self, and  prepare  an  exhibit  for  the  next  day's  class.  Across  the  top 
of  a  bulletin  board,  write  headings  for  columns:  Critic  A,  Critic  R, 
Critic  C,  and  so  on.  Along  the  side  write  the  names  of  the  performers. 
Thumb  tack  the  slips  in  the  proper  squares,  so  that  all  of  Critic  A's 
comments  will  appear  in  his  vertical  column.  Let  the  class  study  the 
bulletin  board,  and  determine  which  critics  are  the  best.  You  will 
notice  striking  facts:  you  will  see  that  Critic  G  observes  nothing  but 
delivery,  his  comments  being  on  voice  or  action;  whereas  Critic  R 
notices  only  pronunciation  or  grammar.  The  exhibit  is  revealing  of 
listening  habits  of  students.  You  may  repeat  the  exercise  later  on,  and 
see  if  the  students  have  begun  to  look  and  listen  for  a  greater  variety 
of  factors. 

You  may  use  a  check  list  or  score  card;  see  the  examples  in  Chapter 
11.  In  using  these,  however,  give  thought  to  the  sections  headed 
"Comments"  or  "Remarks." 

A  final  method  of  criticism  is  to  call  each  student  in  for  a  conference. 
This  is  the  college  method,  and  may  be  too  time-consuming  for  high 
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school.  Some  students,  however,  can  be  reached  only  through  inter- 
view, so  if  you  have  slow-learning  individuals,  invite  them  to  confer 
with  you. 

ENCOURAGING  SELF-CRITICISM 

The  art  of  criticism  is  usually  thought  of  as  a  one-way  plan  ol 
communication,  the  teacher  taking  the  initiative  and  furnishing  the 
ideas.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  best  criticism  does  not  proceed  this 
way  at  all.  Instead  of  saying  to  a  student,  "You  did  soandso,"  or  "You 
never  seem  to  do  soandso,"  your  better  approach  may  be  to  ask,  "What 
do  you  think  of  your  performance?  Where  do  you  think  you  could 
have  improved?  What  were  you  trying  to  achieve?"  and  in  that  way 
start  the  wheels  of  improvement  turning  within  the  student.  Critics 
talk  too  much,  and  do  not  listen  enough.  We  are  too  free  with  advice 
and  not  sufficiently  patient  to  help  the  student  seize  the  initiative. 

As  a  step  in  this  direction,  you  may  take  a  few  minutes  some  day 
to  talk  about  the  importance  of  being  willing  to  ask  questions.7  The 
reluctance  to  participate  is  awesome.  Point  out  once  again  that  the 
class  is  composed  of  beginners;  that  no  one  is  supposed  to  know  it  all; 
and  that  if  any  principle  is  not  made  clear,  those  who  are  confused 
should  ask  questions.  Encourage  them  to  ask  questions  to  verify  their 
own  knowledge;  sometimes  a  student  thinks  he  has  caught  an  idea, 
and  if  he  would  ask  a  confirming  question,  he  could  reassure  himself. 
Remind  them  that  if  one  person  is  confused,  others  may  be  also,  and 
a  question  will  thus  benefit  many.  Tell  them  that  a  part  of  the  fun  of 
teaching  is  in  answering  their  questions:  and  not  alone  of  teaching — 
almost  any  kind  of  expert  likes  to  talk  about  his  specialty.  The  modern 
classroom  welcomes  questions,  is  grateful  for  questions,  gives  special 
attention  to  questions.  Perhaps  if  you  can  issue  a  call  for  questions 
two  or  three  times  during  the  course,  you  can  open  for  all  present  this 
broad  avenue  of  information. 

Once  you  have  encouraged  students  to  ask  questions,  you  have 
greatly  forwarded  the  art  of  criticism.  You  have  broken  down  a  bit  of 
the  formality  of  the  classroom.  You  have  brought  teacher  and  student 
closer  together.  You  have  thrown  out  the  desk  and  chairs  and  have 
brought  in  the  log. 

7.  This  suggestion  has  also  been  made  elsewhere  in  this  book.  Every  teach- 
er must  get  his  students  to  participate.  They  must  develop  confidence  in  their 
own  ideas,  and  gain  practice  in  expressing  them.  They  must  open  up  the  channels 
of  reception:  to  learn  to  listen,  to  give  and  take,  to  share. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Visit  a  class  in  speech  making,  interpretation,  or  acting,  and  take  notes  on 
performances.  Afterwards,  compare  your  observations  with  those  of  other  students. 

2.  Listen  to  a  TV  or  radio  speech,  round  table,  dramatic  performance,  news- 
cast, or  other  program.  The  teacher  or  class  may  agree  in  advance  which  program 
to  observe.  Afterwards,  compare  your  criticisms  with  others  of  the  class. 

Questions   for    Classroom    Discussion 

1.  To  what  extent  should  students  participate  in  criticism  sessions?  Do  stu- 
dents value  the  praise  of  their  classmates? 

2.  What  is  the  best  time  for  criticism:  after  each  performance?  after  each  two 
or  three  performances?  at  the  end  of  the  class? 

3.  Is  it  possible  that  whereas  most  teachers  should  be  kindly  in  their  critiques, 
others  might  be  effective  by  being  blunt  and  outspoken?  If  a  teacher  is  blunt  and 
outspoken,  what  offsetting  qualities  of  personality  should  he  have  in  order  to 
avoid  demoralizing  the  student? 

4.  Are  written  comments  preferable  to  oral?  of  equal  value  to  oral?  worthless? 

5.  What  use  should  be  made  of  formal  check  lists  or  score  cards?  Should  they 
be  used  exclusively,  as  a  supplement  to  other  forms  of  criticism,  or  not  at  all? 
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MORALE: 
YOURS  AND  THE  STUDENTS' 

Let  the  horse  worry.  His  head  is  bigger. 

OLD  HUNGARIAN   PROVERB 

/  remember  classes  in  which  instruction 
being  uninteresting,  and  discipline  relaxed, 
a  buzzing  murmur  was  always  to  be  heard. 

WILLIAM    JAMES 

MUCH  OF  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING  is  the  art  of  managing 
students.  In  the  years  that  lie  immediately  ahead,  thousands 
of  classes  are  to  be  taught  by  young  people  moderately  well  prepared 
as  to  subject  matter  but  a  little  fearful  of  their  ability  to  maintain 
good  discipline.  Any  teacher,  high  school  or  college,  wants  the  morale 
of  his  students  to  be  as  high  as  possible;  the  achievement  of  a  good 
spirit  is  a  goal  worthy  of  study  and  reflection.  He  also  wants  to  keep  his 
own  morale  at  a  livable  level. 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  STAFF 

If  you  have  several  opportunities  to  choose  from  when  you  select 
your  first  teaching  position,  you  should  look  carefully  at  both  the 
school  and  the  staff. 

The  influence  of  the  administration  makes  itself  felt  in  various  ways 
on  college  campuses  and  in  high  schools.  If  you  are  looking  over  sev- 
eral colleges,  choose  one,  other  things  being  equal,  where  members  of 
the  faculty  enjoy  independence  and  freedom  from  a  multitude  of 
oppressive  regulations.  If  you  are  visiting  high  schools  in  search  of  a 
post,  select  one  where  good  discipline  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  where  the  superintendent  and  principal  are  sure  to  support 
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the  teacher  in  the  management  of  difficult  cases.  Among  the  in- 
tangible influences  of  an  institution,  one  of  the  highest  importance 
is  the  quality  of  its  academic  instruction.  If  students  and  teachers 
alike  put  the  major  emphasis  upon  study  and  learning,  problems  of 
classroom  discipline  should  be  minimal. 

Good  classroom  morale  begins  with  the  institution  as  a  whole.  If 
the  attitude  of  teachers  toward  one  another  is  poor,  the  individual 
teacher  has  a  difficult  time  making  his  way.  If  the  relation  between 
teachers  and  students  is  poor,  faculty  and  administration  have  a  joint 
problem.  And  once  you  select  your  institution,  try  to  be  a  good  in- 
stitutional person.  Stand  solidly  with  your  administration  and  your 
colleagues  in  the  task  of  enforcing  the  regulations,  protecting  institu- 
tional property,  maintaining  standards,  and  the  like.  Carry  your 
share  of  the  load;  since  your  job  of  managing  students  will  be  easier 
in  a  well-run  institution  than  in  a  poorly-ordered  one,  make  sure  that 
your  actions  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

Every  beginner  needs  to  learn  that  he  cannot  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  idle  gossip  about  his  colleagues.  It  is  no  part  of  your  responsibility 
to  undermine  the  work  of  other  members  of  the  staff.  You  can  rest 
assured  that  if  you  criticize  the  history  teacher,  before  the  sun  goes 
down  the  history  teacher  will  hear  about  it,  and  probably  in  an 
exaggerated  form.  Many  teachers  like  to  talk  shop  with  their  spouses, 
but  in  the  same  breath,  in  the  tactful  way  that  they  probably  know 
best,  they  must  make  sure  that  what  is  said  over  the  breakfast  table 
is  not  repeated  over  the  back  fence.  Teachers  need  to  follow  the  ethical 
practices  firmly  established  by  physicians,  lawyers,  priests,  and  others, 
that  certain  kinds  of  confidences,  professional  opinions,  and  judg- 
ments are  best  not  advertised.  If  you  indulge  in  loose  gossip,  you  will 
find  that  your  own  position  in  the  school  will  be  less  highly  respected, 
and  you  will  notice  less  help  from  others  with  your  own  problems  of 
maintaining  good  morale. 

INSTITUTIONAL  ROUTINES 

A  first  job  of  a  new  teacher  is  to  acquaint  himself  with  procedures. 
He  needs  to  know  the  basic  organization  of  the  institution,  the  way  in 
which  its  courses  and  activities  are  scheduled.  He  must  learn  how  to 
deal  with  absences  and  other  irregularities.  He  needs  information 
upon  half  a  hundred  details  about  this  specific  school.  A  reason  why 
the  opening  meetings  of  the  school  year  are  important  is  that  they  are 
the  agency  to  orient  the  new  teacher.  The  topics  discussed  may  seem 
removed  from  classroom  teaching,  but  they  are  nonetheless  central 
to  the  whole  problem. 
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The  average  American  high  school  carries  on  such  a  variety  of 
services  that  the  new  teacher  feels  the  demands  of  absence  reports, 
attendance  records,  bank-day  deposit  books,  special  assemblies,  and  a 
host  of  assorted  campaigns  and  drives  conspire  to  defeat  his  profes- 
sional aims.  The  American  college  has  also  its  host  of  activities  in  the 
form  of  committee  meetings,  registration  assignments,  announcements, 
reports,  and  the  like.  Most  of  these  activities  come  about  because  the 
modern  school  is  no  longer  thought  of  simply  as  an  institution  for  the 
socially  fortunate  and  intellectually  gifted;  it  serves  students  having  a 
wide  range  of  needs  and  talents.  Every  teacher  is  expected  to  cooperate 
in  all  aspects  of  the  program,  and  to  give  prompt  attention  to  the 
forms,  reports,  and  requests  for  information  that  come  to  his  box.  If 
the  department  chairman  or  principal  needs  information  about  ab- 
sences, and  asks  his  staff  of  fifteen  teachers  to  provide  it  for  him,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  compile  his  results  until  the  fifteenth  teacher  has 
responded.  As  tolerant  as  an  administrator  needs  to  be  of  the  busy 
schedules  of  his  teachers,  he  cannot  help  becoming  impatient  if  the 
same  two  or  three  teachers  are  always  negligent  about  their  records. 
To  put  it  another  way:  some  members  of  his  staff  will  file  their  re- 
ports promptly  and  accurately;  some  are  leisurely,  but  still  competent; 
a  few  seem  always  rushed,  harried  and  inaccurate.  These  few  invari- 
ably bring  the  needed  information  a  little  late;  they  rush  into  the 
office  puffing  and  panting,  hair  blowing  or  coat-tails  flying. 

A  good  institutional  person  is  more  than  simply  a  prompt  filer  of 
reports.  He  sees  the  problems  of  the  whole  school,  and  its  place  in 
the  community.  He  puts  in  a  good  word  for  the  institution  whenever 
he  can.  He  may  now  and  then  come  up  with  a  good  idea  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  school:  a  plan  for  a  cafeteria,  a  special  conference,  a  recrea- 
tional project  for  the  staff.  His  attitude  in  these  matters  however  is 
one  of  helpfulness.  In  certain  business  and  corporate  circles  the  con- 
cept of  the  organization  man  is  overworked;  the  point  of  this  brief 
observation  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  teacher  has 
responsibilities  not  only  to  his  students  but  also  to  his  colleagues. 

THE  DILEMMA  OF  DISCIPLINE 

A  teacher  will  never  really  enjoy  teaching  until  he  can  manage 
students.  Teachers  in  training  need  to  have  two  goals  in  mind:  one, 
to  learn  as  much  as  they  can  about  the  various  aspects  of  their  sub- 
ject; two,  to  acquire  what  practice  they  can  in  working  with  people. 

Those  who  have  taught  for  years  notice  a  dilemma  in  the  problem 
of  discipline.  Qualities  prized  in  life  include  ingenuity,  audacity,  dar- 
ing, and  adventuresomeness.  The  great  genius  of  the  American  people 
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rests  in  these  qualities.  On  the  other  hand  qualities  prized  in  the  class- 
room include  obedience,  adherence  to  the  rules,  and  respect  for  the 
authority  of  the  teacher.  Teachers  are  sometimes  puzzled  to  know  how 
they  may  reconcile  these  opposites. 

Parents,  too,  fall  astraddle  the  same  dilemma.  A  father  who  narrates 
with  pride  his  own  escapades  as  a  student  is  pleased  to  learn  his  son 
is  doing  well  in  school.  Parents  should  probably  take  alarm  at  a 
grade  card  describing  their  son  or  daughter  as  "neat,  obedient,  de- 
pendable, easy  to  work  with."  They  should  save  their  allowance  in- 
creases for  cards  reading  "audacious,  imaginative,  daring,  and  venture- 
some." Presumably,  however,  they  feel  that  a  child  who  is  neat,  obedi- 
ent, and  easy  to  work  with  as  a  child  will  miraculously  acquire  bold- 
ness and  originality  when  he  grows  up. 

Perhaps  the  way  out  of  the  dilemma  is  to  note  that  there  is  a  time 
to  be  honest,  trustworthy,  cheerful,  and  obedient,  and  also  a  time  to 
raise  questions.  Much  social  betterment,  improvement  of  working  con- 
ditions, increased  wages,  and  tolerance  of  other  races  and  faiths  have 
come  about  because  certain  groups  were  no  longer  docile.  Although 
Americans  are  capable  of  bold  action,  they  are  also  well-disciplined 
when  the  need  arises.  We  pay  our  taxes,  line  up  for  ration  cards,  and 
in  general  do  what  the  man  says  at  least  as  long  as  he  makes  good 
sense.  Lord  Brougham  once  said:  "An  educated  people  is  easy  to  lead 
but  hard  to  drive;  easy  to  govern  but  impossible  to  enslave." 

DEALING  WITH  MINOR  INFRACTIONS 

First  of  all,  the  teacher  needs  perspective  in  dealing  with  the  minor 
infractions  of  the  classroom.  One  who  has  some  understanding  of  the 
perennial  problems  of  the  school,  the  Asian  mysteries  of  growing  up, 
and  the  mores  of  parents  and  taxpayers  will  put  in  its  proper  place 
the  incident  of  a  student  writing  notes  or  letters  in  class.  He  can  take 
notice  of  the  restlessness  and  energy  of  his  charges  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  order.  He  notes  the  difference  between  the  first-timer 
and  the  repeater.  He  can  distinguish  between  the  case-hardened 
offender  whose  standards  have  become  distorted  or  vicious  and  the  run 
of  the  mill  of  students  whose  motives  are  fundamentally  honest. 

Because  going  to  school  is  hard  work,  students  often  attempt  to 
ease  their  burden  and  make  their  lives  bearable  by  trying  to  dodge 
an  assignment  or  skip  class  altogether.  If  a  student  can  evade  a  re- 
port, invent  an  excuse,  get  outside  help  on  an  assignment,  foul  the 
class  bells,  or  take  advantage  of  a  substitute,  he  will  probably  seize 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  These  attitudes  are  a  part  of  the  American 
tradition,  an  aspect  of  the  battle  between  young  people  and  their  elders. 
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Such  performances  contribute  to  the  maturing  of  a  new  teacher  on 
about  the  following  schedule:  at  first  he  is  trusting,  sympathetic, 
naive;  then  after  having  been  outsmarted  and  sold  down  the  river  a 
few  times,  he  becomes  suspicious  and  even  a  little  cynical;  finally  he 
recovers  some  perspective,  as  he  sees  his  pranksters  mature  and  begin 
to  amount  to  something,  and  handles  his  problems  with  greater  wis- 
dom. 

The  teacher  of  speech  has  a  special  problem  in  the  matter  of  class- 
room management.  A  lively  class  is  more  responsive,  more  creative, 
and  makes  greater  progress  than  one  that  is  timid.  Fears  and  anxieties 
about  performing  in  front  of  others  are  more  easily  dealt  with  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  relaxation.  A  dull,  stolid  class  is  uninspir- 
ing enough  for  a  history  or  language  teacher,  but  it  is  doubly  difficult 
for  the  teaching  of  speech.  A  lively  class,  however,  easily  becomes  a 
little  too  lively,  and  the  teacher  may  fool  himself  into  thinking  that 
he  is  managing  the  class  whereas  the  class  is  in  actuality  behaving  as 
it  pleases.  Alertness  and  responsiveness  are  the  qualities  sought,  not 
confusion  and  distraction. 

MANAGING  PERSONALITY  CLASHES 

At  times  almost  insoluble  personality  clashes  arise  between  teacher 
and  student.  The  teacher  has  lost  patience  with  the  student  and  the 
student  has  lost  confidence  in  the  teacher.  The  best  approach  is  a 
frank  discussion  with  the  student,  entirely  objective,  and  without 
attempt  to  exaggerate — if  anything,  describe  the  picture  in  favor  of 
the  student.  Review  what  he  has  done  that  seemed  out  of  line,  and  the 
sorts  of  punishments  you  have  dealt  out  in  an  attempt  to  correct 
the  situation.  Give  him  an  opportunity  at  this  point  to  set  the  record 
straight;  usually  you  can  well  afford  to  accept  any  arguments  he  offers. 
Your  purpose  after  all  is  not  to  win  an  argument  but  to  settle  a  larger 
situation.  Then  move  the  discussion  into  the  broadest  possible  field 
so  as  to  leave  behind  the  immediate  causes  of  friction.  Inquire:  "Do 
you  like  your  studies?  Do  you  like  the  students  pretty  well  or  not? 
Are  you  fond  of  the  teachers,  or  do  you  think  their  stuff  is  dull?"  Or: 
"What  do  you  do  outside  of  class?  Do  you  have  hard  work  to  do?  Do 
you  describe  yourself  as  a  nice  sort  of  a  person,  kind,  generous, 
thoughtful,  and  well-intentioned,  or  do  you  think  you  are  on  the 
ornery  side,  hard  to  get  along  with?" 

No  one  can  begin  to  suggest  all  the  possibilities;  some  of  the  fore- 
going approaches  may  even  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  proper 
procedure,  but  they  have  the  common  purpose  of  attempting  to  get 
the  student  to  stand  up  for  his  school,  or  for  the  other  students,  or 
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for  his  fundamental  seriousness  of  purpose.  Make  him  defend  these 
things,  for  a  change,  instead  of  trying  to  undermine  them.  Chances 
are  you  will  make  more  progress  through  a  discussion  of  this  sort 
than  by  the  most  eloquent  argument  on  the  topic,  "Why  You  Should 
Pay  Attention  in  Class."  Or  go  at  him  in  this  way:  "The  semester 
has  just  begun,  and  since  you  don't  want  to  continue  in  my  class, 
let's  talk  to  your  adviser  and  see  if  we  can  find  you  something  in 
social  studies."  Or:  "Since  Mr.  Jones  also  has  a  speech  class,  suppose 
I  go  to  him  and  tell  him  you  and  I  are  having  a  lot  of  trouble,  and 
offer  to  trade  you  to  him  in  return  for  someone  who  can't  get  along 
with  him." 

Teachers  have  observed  that  classes  differ  greatly:  one  may  have 
three  sections  of  beginning  speech,  or  of  sophomore  English,  and 
quickly  note  that  the  three  are  not  only  different  from  one  another, 
but  also  that  they  stand  apart  from  anything  in  past  experience.  You 
may  have  the  good  fortune  to  start  your  career  with  four  or  five  good 
classes,  and  reach  the  end  of  your  first  semester  assured  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  teaching  are  greatly  overrated;  then  next  semester  you  may 
find  yourself  teaching  classes  that  you  can  make  little  headway  with. 
Two  or  three  obstreperous  individuals  may  be  the  root  of  your  trou- 
ble; or  the  whole  class  may  be  listless  and  indifferent. 

Conference  is  Helpful 
Whenever  a  teacher  runs  into  a  difficult  problem  of  managing  stu- 
dents his  best  tactic  may  be  to  have  a  conference  with  each  individual 
involved.  The  conference  may  be  announced  as  one  to  go  over  the 
work  of  the  semester  or  to  hand  back  papers  or  outlines.  This  kind 
of  situation  can  be  led  naturally  into  a  discussion  of  the  problem 
worrying  the  teacher.  Although  in  these  conferences  you  may  easily 
dominate  the  situation,  underscoring  the  law  and  the  gospel  and  de- 
claring that  in  the  future  you  will  tolerate  no  more  such  nonsense, 
you  may  find  it  wiser  to  let  the  student  do  most  of  the  talking,  limit- 
ing your  efforts  to  questions  that  will  draw  him  out  further,  or  encour- 
age him  to  put  his  difficulties  into  words.  The  latter  procedure  is  more 
rewarding.  Young  people  do  not  have  numbers  of  close  companions, 
and  a  good  listener  is  a  pearl  of  great  price.  You  may  even  get  the 
student  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  his  own  misbehavior.  This  approach 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  most  real  reform  will  have  to  come 
from  within;  reforms  handed  down  from  above  have  a  short  life. 

Out  of  such  conferences  a  teacher  gains  a  wealth  of  information 
about  the  attitudes  of  students.  He  learns,  for  example,  that  classroom 
noise  always  sounds  louder  to  the  teacher  than  to  the  students:   the 
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saddest  wails  come  from  pupils  who  are  scolded  when  they  weren't 
making  "any  noise  at  all."  He  learns  that  students  are  more  alert 
than  they  appear  to  be:  "I  don't  see  why  you  think  I'm  not  interested, 
Miss  J. — this  is  one  of  my  favorite  courses."  He  learns  that  pupils  are 
making  more  progress  than  he  suspected:  "My  grades  don't  show  it, 
but  I'm  learning  a  lot."  And  he  learns  that  the  student  who  was  the 
most  restless,  the  most  inattentive,  and  the  most  distracting  to  others, 
was  apparently  unaware  that  he  was  doing  the  slightest  thing  out  of 
line.  No  irony  is  intended  in  the  foregoing  comments:  they  simply 
reflect  the  tenor  of  conferences  reported  by  beginning  teachers. 

Students  often  present  situations  about  which  the  teacher  feels  in- 
competent to  advise.  Perhaps  the  problem  is  one  which  every  individ- 
ual has  to  decide  for  himself,  like  whether  to  borrow  money  to  stay  in 
school  or  to  work  outside  while  in  school  at  some  sacrifice  of  grades. 
Even  in  these  situations,  however,  the  teacher  can  help  the  student 
clarify  the  problem,  and  is  often  able  to  suggest  an  angle  that  the  stu- 
dent had  overlooked.  After  all,  the  teacher  is  at  least  from  four  to 
eight  years  older  than  the  student,  and  can  see  the  problem  from 
that  much  perspective. 

Use  Other  Approaches 

When  serious  infractions  occur  you  should  realize  that  the  influence 
of  the  school  is  tremendous.  The  principal  or  the  dean  may  want 
to  call  in  the  parents  for  a  discussion  or  he  may  need  to  separate  the 
student  from  the  school  altogether.  Threats  are  not  advisable  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  carry  them  out.  A  university  teacher  once  said, 
"If  you  don't  like  this  lecture,  you  can  get  up  and  walk  out,"  and  the 
class  of  three  hundred  students  did  so.  At  times  it  may  be  advisable 
to  say,  "If  there  is  any  further  disturbance,  I'll — "  and  then  shake 
your  head  grimly  as  if  the  punishment  were  too  horrible  to  contem- 
plate. If  you  avoid  committing  yourself  specifically,  you  may  act  as 
you  please  when  the  occasion  arises. 

Classroom  confusion  may  be  the  result  of  a  general  school  discipline 
that  is  too  lax.  Perhaps  the  whole  faculty  should  discuss  the  matter, 
and  take  steps  in  concert.  Or  maybe  the  activities  selected  for  classroom 
participation  are  too  elemental  or  too  difficult.  Don't  spend  time  in 
needless  worry.  If  you  cannot  handle  a  discipline  situation  yourself, 
seek  help  and  advice  at  once.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a  lone  agent; 
your  older  and  more  experienced  friends  are  willing  to  advise  you. 
Teachers  naturally  hate  to  disturb  a  superior  with  classroom  difficul- 
ties, yet  he  may  be  the  one  with  the  requisite  power  and  authority  to 
solve  the  problem.  He  has  resources  at  his  command  that  you  do 
not  have. 
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MAINTAIN  A  PROFESSIONAL  ATTITUDE 

A  teacher  is  a  counsellor,  a  guide,  a  friend,  an  older  scholar;  he  is 
not  a  ringmaster,  a  warden,  a  baby-sitter,  or  a  slave-driver.  He  is  a 
member  of  a  profession  that  commands  dignity  and  respect.  The 
following  suggestions  may  contribute  to  more  effective  teaching: 

Show  your  interest  in  your  subject.  Through  the  centuries  there 
have  always  been  people  interested  in  scholarship  for  its  own  sake: 
much  of  what  has  been  preserved  from  the  past  comes  to  us  because 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  their  students,  the 
monks  in  monasteries,  the  professors  of  universities,  and  teachers 
everywhere.  In  teaching  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  be  interested;  one 
should  show  his  interest,  manifest  it,  radiate  it.  One  should  try  to  put 
into  words,  at  feasible  opportunities,  what  his  chosen  career  means 
to  him.  This  quality  of  zeal  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Students  ap- 
preciate and  respect  the  enthusiasm  of  a  teacher  for  his  subject.  As 
one  student  put  it,  "If  the  teacher  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  some  of  it 
is  just  bound  to  rub  off  on  us." 

Interest  students  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  learning.  If  you  employ 
visual  aids,  point  out  their  usefulness  as  learning  devices.  If  you  like 
objective  tests,  explain  their  advantages  and  tell  how  they  are  con- 
structed. If  in  preparing  a  lecture  or  a  lesson  plan  you  have  utilized 
some  unusual  or  intriguing  methods,  point  them  out.  Your  interest 
will  give  students  insight  into  the  art  of  teaching  and  increase  their 
respect  for  the  profession.  If  you  have  suggestions  about  ways  of 
studying  and  learning,  pass  them  along.  Engage  the  class  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  "How  I  Prepare  a  Speech,"  or  of  "The  Best  Way  to  Write 
an  Examination."  Your  charges  will  spend  many  years  following  the 
career  of  student;  your  advice  may  prove  significant  to  them. 

Make  assignments  specific.  In  adult  life,  people  like  to  know  clearly 
what  is  expected  of  them.  We  operate  most  efficiently  when  our  in- 
structions are  explicit.  We  want  to  know  when  we  are  to  use  our 
judgment  and  when  we  are  to  follow  established  procedure. 

Students  also  like  to  know  exactly  what  is  expected  of  them.  When 
assignments  are  vague,  students  complain  in  aggrieved  fashion  that 
they  do  not  understand  what  the  teacher  wants,  and  they  therefore 
make  minimum  preparation.  Only  the  conscientious  students  will 
come  back  for  further  instruction.  Accordingly,  a  good  teacher  will 
try  to  make  the  assignment  clear  and  interesting.  Every  one  also  needs 
to  make  his  contribution  to  the  master  problem  of  teaching  pupils 
how  to  study;  he  may  so  explain  each  assignment  that  each  listener 
will  know  not  only  what  it  is  but  also  how  to  prepare  it. 

Ordinarily  an  assignment  should  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  class 
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hour,  so  that  students  will  leave  the  room  with  the  next  project  in 
mind.  Presumably  students  come  to  the  class  with  the  current  day's 
work  foremost  in  their  thoughts,  so  that  the  teacher  finds  it  easy  to 
take  up  at  once  what  they  have  just  prepared.  He  may,  therefore,  have 
to  break  into  an  interesting  discussion  five  or  ten  minutes  before  the 
bell  rings  in  order  to  present  the  assignment  for  the  next  hour. 

The  cardinal  rule  in  making  an  assignment  is  to  give  specific 
examples  of  the  project  you  have  in  mind.  Suppose  your  class  is 
made  up  of  seniors,  and  you  conceive  the  idea  of  speeches  on  voca- 
tional opportunities.  Your  thought  is  to  ask  each  student  to  interview 
a  citizen  now  active  in  a  desirable  business  or  profession,  and  discuss 
with  him  the  opportunities  in  that  vocation.  A  student  headed  for 
a  career  in  law,  for  example,  would  make  an  appointment  with  a 
local  attorney,  and  try  to  discover  what  sort  of  training  was  necessary, 
what  kinds  of  opportunities  existed,  and  what  the  financial  rewards 
were.  In  making  the  assignment,  you  may  invite  the  class  to  suggest 
vocations  and  people  to  be  interviewed.  Before  the  assignment  is  com- 
pleted, every  student  should  have  decided  whom  he  is  to  interview, 
what  kinds  of  questions  he  may  ask,  when  his  report  is  due,  and  how 
many  minutes  he  is  allotted  for  his  talk. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  spite  of  his  best  intentions  a  teacher 
sometimes  becomes  absorbed  in  his  teaching  and  the  bell  rings  without 
his  having  made  an  assignment:  in  his  distraction  he  can  only  mumble 
a  few  words  about  "read  the  next  ten  pages,"  and  promise  to  do 
better  the  next  time. 

Talk  to  students  as  if  they  were  responsible  and  capable  individuals. 
Give  them  your  trust  and  confidence.  Avoid  any  inclination  to  pa- 
tronize them.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  maintain  this  attitude  toward 
the  class  as  a  whole,  and  yet  deal  realistically  with  the  fact  that  a 
few  individuals  may  from  time  to  time  betray  your  trust.  Avoid  the 
silky  "we"  and  "our"  when  "you"  and  "your"  are  meant,  as  in  "When 
we  hand  in  our  assignments  tomorrow,  we  must  remember  to  write 
our  names  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner."  If  you  disapprove  of  gum 
chewing  or  smoking,  lay  down  the  rule  as  a  matter  of  personal  pref- 
erence, without  moralizing.  A  teacher  needs  to  build  the  character  of 
his  students,  but  smoking  and  chewing  gum  are  a  poor  basis  on  which 
to  construct  a  lecture  about  the  good  life. 

Don't  be  overawed.  There  are  more  than  ten  thousand  teachers  of 
speech  in  the  country,  and  by  and  large  they  are  getting  along  all 
right.  Speaking,  discussing,  debating,  radio  and  TV  speaking,  reading 
aloud,  and  directing,  staging,  and  acting  in  plays  all  have  a  good  deal 
of  inherent  solidity  and  substance  about  them  to  command  the  interest 
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of  young  students.  Discipline  may  not  turn  out  to  be  so  grave  a 
problem  as  you  imagine. 

Keep  cool  under  pressure.  Every  day  brings  its  vexations,  as  well 
as  its  successes;  sometimes,  it  seems,  difficulties  pile  up  out  of  all  pro- 
portion, whereas  medals  and  kind  words  fail  to  appear.  If  an  emer- 
gency arises  that  tests  your  temper,  and  you  handle  the  situation 
calmly,  you  are  in  a  better  position  afterwards  than  if  you  had  lost 
your  patience.  Scolding  is  often  unjustified  and  unwarranted.  Inat- 
tention or  improper  behavior  sometimes  arises  from  perfectly  under- 
standable causes.  A  teacher  should  investigate  before  jumping  to 
conclusions.  One  teacher  reprimanded  a  young  man  who  three  days 
in  a  row  failed  to  turn  in  his  assignment.  The  student  had  nothing  to 
offer  in  his  own  defense,  and  the  teacher  reproved  him  sharply.  Later 
the  teacher  learned  that  this  student  had  to  work  nights,  in  order  to 
augment  his  family's  income.  Naturally  she  was  embarrassed  to  realize 
that  she  had  not  given  him  a  fair  hearing.  A  girl  developed  the  habit 
of  dropping  off  to  sleep  in  class,  even  when  the  discussion  seemed 
fairly  lively.  She  seemed  reasonably  ashamed  and  penitent  about  the 
matter  when  the  teacher  scolded  her,  but  was  not  able  to  correct  the 
situation.  Later  she  began  to  realize  that  her  health  was  failing,  and 
examination  revealed  a  severe  infection.  She  spent  some  days  in  the 
hospital  before  she  was  discharged.  When  she  returned  to  school  she 
was  as  attentive  as  ever,  and  the  teacher  realized  that  he  had  been 
unreasonably  severe. 

An  incident  that  happened  in  a  university  class  throws  light  on  the 
problem.  A  tardy  student  stopped  after  the  hour  to  explain  why  he 
had  been  late  for  class.  Apparently  the  student's  wife  had  fallen  and 
had  hit  her  head  against  the  sharp  corner  of  a  kitchen  table;  her  hus- 
band had  taken  her  to  the  hospital,  and  thus  had  been  delayed.  The 
professor  assured  him  that  the  explanation  was  acceptable,  and  when 
the  student  repeated  his  excuse,  the  professor  reassured  him  cordially 
that  the  matter  was  entirely  all  right.  The  professor  thought  every- 
thing was  settled,  but  half  an  hour  later  the  student  was  back,  bringing 
with  him  a  pale-looking,  drawn-faced  girl  with  a  mountain  of  gauze 
around  her  head.  "I  just  wanted  you  to  see,"  the  student  explained, 
"that  my  wife  was  really  hurt,  like  I  said."  The  student  must  have 
had  experiences  with  suspicious  teachers  that  made  him  feel  his  un- 
supported word  could  not  be  accepted. 

Unquestionably  situations  arise  when  a  strong  reprimand  clears 
the  air,  and  makes  possible  a  better  atmosphere  in  the  classroom.  The 
technique,  however,  loses  its  efficacy  if  it  is  repeated  too  often.  Inces- 
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sant  scolding,  nagging,  and  prodding  should  be  replaced  by  more 
effective  approaches. 

Act  with  firmness  if  a  bad  situation  arises.  A  student  may  become  so 
perennial  a  discipline  problem  that  the  teacher  may  dread  that  par- 
ticular class.  If  methods  of  quiet  persuasion  fail  to  work,  take  firmer 
steps.  You  have  a  responsibility  to  the  rest  of  the  class  and  to  yourself 
not  to  let  a  worrisome  situation  continue. 

At  times  a  speech  teacher  can  unravel  a  personality  problem  where 
parents  and  other  teachers  are  helpless.  The  nature  of  many  courses 
gives  individuals  a  chance  to  express  themselves  and  to  work  coop- 
eratively with  others;  these  opportunities  may  interest  the  pupil  where 
some  of  the  more  traditional  courses  can  not.  On  the  other  hand 
students  may  show  up  in  school  who  should  not  be  there;  years  of 
mismanagement  can  not  always  be  corrected  by  the  limited  means  the 
classroom  teacher  has  at  hand. 

Be  fair.  Your  decisions,  your  judgments,  and  even  your  grades  pass 
in  review  before  many  students.  If  you  favor  certain  individuals  or  cer- 
tain groups,  your  practice  will  soon  be  advertised  throughout  the 
school.  Avoid  dating  students.  Nearly  every  year  the  newspapers  carry 
a  story  about  a  teacher  whose  behavior  was  censured  because  of  dating 
activities.  If  a  teacher,  however,  keeps  his  social  interests  from  prej- 
udicing his  classroom  responsibilities,  he  can  feel  free  in  many  ways 
to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  students  in  their  games,  sports,  class 
and  school  activities,  and  social  functions. 

Learn  what  you  can  do  best.  A  teacher  should  put  his  best  foot  for- 
ward, but  at  first  he  needs  to  learn  what  his  best  foot  is.  One  who 
reads  competently  has  a  sure  way  of  holding  the  interest  of  a  class; 
some  teachers  can  read  speeches,  poems,  plays  so  intriguingly  that  the 
students  listen  with  great  intentness.  Other  teachers  have  a  gift  of 
criticism  and  analysis;  students  sit  entranced  listening  to  a  review  of 
their  skills  as  speakers  or  actors.  Some  teachers  can  take  a  four-line 
poem  and  spend  an  hour  bringing  out  its  deeper  meanings.  Others  are 
good  lecturers;  still  others  skilled  questioners.  One  teacher  of  national 
reputation  has  a  special  ability  to  get  students  interested  in  word 
definitions.  Another  talks  absorbingly  about  pronunciation.  Another 
ranges  widely  in  literature  and  drama.  Some  teachers  are  good  lec- 
turers, but  poor  discussion  leaders:  they  talk  interestingly,  but  find 
it  difficult  to  draw  the  class  out.  Some  teachers  cannot  act  well,  but 
are  skillful  in  utilizing  somewhat  crude  demonstrations  to  suggest 
new  possibilities  to  the  student  actor.  In  his  early  teaching  days  the 
beginner    will    do    well    to    exploit    the    methods    that    seem    most 
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successful  to  him,  but  should  try  to  improve  gradually  other  teaching 
skills. 

Give  relatively  few  tests.  Some  testing  is  necessary;  beginners  often 
overdo  it.  Ordinarily  the  emphasis  should  be  on  achievement  and  per- 
formance, but  excessive  testing  puts  it  on  theory. 

CASE  STUDIES  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 

Much  of  the  problem  of  heightening  student  morale  involves  trying 
to  understand  each  one  as  a  person.  It  is  difficult  to  predict,  for  the 
beginning  teacher,  all  of  the  different  types  that  he  is  likely  to  meet. 
The  following  descriptive  comments  reflect  the  many  varieties  of 
situations  that  arise. 

The  Problem  of  Capacity 

The  first  phenomenon  about  students  to  come  to  the  attention  of 
a  teacher  is  the  vast  difference  in  their  intelligence.  The  IQ  of  students 
may  range  all  the  way  from  80  to  200. 

I  had  an  introduction  of  sorts  to  Joe  Consull.  The  superintendent 
had  called  me  into  his  office  early  in  the  fall  to  describe  him. 

"We  think  very  well  of  Joe.  He  is  popular,  loyal  to  the  school, 
and  has  many  talents.  He  can  do  passably  in  all  his  subjects  except 
English  and  one  other.  English  is  a  real  problem  for  him.  If  you  can 
help  him  there,  we  can  work  out  his  other  class.  If  a  little  extra  effort 
will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  graduate,  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for 
him." 

I  resolved  to  make  every  explanation  in  that  English  class  as  clear 
as  I  knew  how.  I  can  hear  myself  saying,  "Our  language  is  made  up 
of  different  kinds  of  words,  called  parts  of  speech.  All  of  the  words 
that  are  names  of  something  we  call  nouns.  Car  is  a  noun — it  is  the 
name  of  a  thing."  And  so  on.  Then  came  identification  and  recognition. 
What  is  the  noun  in  the  phrase,  fast  horse?  Then  to  Joe:  identify  the 
noun  in  the  yellow  wagon. 

"Yellow,"  says  Joe,  after  some  reflection. 

"Why  do  you  say  yellow?" 

"It's  the  noun." 

"What's  a  noun?" 

"It's  the  name  of  something,  like  you  said." 

"Is  yellow  the  name  of  something?" 

"Yellow  is  the  name  of  yellow.  It's  the  name  of  a  color." 

That  moment  taught  me  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  clear.  A  thousand 
times  since  then  I  have  seen  the  whole  problem  of  teaching  come  to  a 
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sharp  focus  in  a  problem  at  once  simple  and  profound.  The  room  grows 
quiet,  and  students  wonder  what  the  teacher  will  do  next.  Perhaps 
he  should  retrieve  his  dignity,  and  hurriedly  explain  that  yellow  now 
and  then  bobs  up  as  a  noun,  but  is  ordinarily  an  adjective.  Or  maybe 
his  dignity  will  stand  a  moment's  anguish  while  he  continues:  "Joe, 
you  got  ahead  of  me  there — you're  in  tomorrow's  lesson.  Would  you 
mind  if  I  gave  you  another  example  that  is  similar  in  one  way,  but 
different  in  another?  Identify  the  noun  in  the  phrase,  old  woman." 

"Woman." 

"Why  didn't  you  say  old?" 

"Because  old  is  not  the  name  of  anything." 

"And  woman  is?" 

"Yes." 

"Woman  is  the  name  of  what?" 

"Well,  it's  the  name  of  a  kind  of  human  being." 

"Now  let's  go  back  to  yelloiv  zvagon.  Does  it  look  any  different  to 
you  now?" 

"Yes  it  does."  One  might  say,  if  he  likes  the  sound  of  rich  descriptive 
passages,  that  an  electric  thrill  went  through  the  class. 

"What  is  the  noun?" 

"There  are  two  nouns,  yelloiv  and  wagon" 

Progress  comes  in  small  packets:  it  is  the  great  secret  of  the  art  of 
teaching.  As  the  years  passed  I  met  Joe  a  hundred  times,  in  high 
school,  in  college,  in  graduate  school.  A  slow  burner,  a  literal-minded 
person,  he  never  quite  sees  the  difference  between  a  vowel  and  a 
consonant,  between  a  speech  and  an  oration,  between  impromptu  and 
extempore.  Who  does?  "When  you  use  the  word  prevalent  in  this 
multiple-choice  test,"  he  will  ask,  "do  you  mean  'in  a  majority'  or 
simply  'frequently'?"  "Why  do  we  need,"  he  will  inquire  on  another 
occasion,  "one  symbol  for  [a]  and  another  for  [a]?" 

Teachers  learn  much  from  the  Joes — they  remind  us  that  minds  do 
not  run  in  the  same  groove.  They  command  us  to  make  it  clear,  keep 
it  simple,  drive  it  home,  glue  it  down.  They  compel  us  to  rethink 
concepts  that  more  glib  minds  readily  accept. 

My  introduction  to  Ed  Minster  was  different.  "I  hear  you  have  Ed 
Minster  in  your  public  speaking  class,"  said  my  colleague  who  taught 
science.  He  spoke  Ed's  name  much  as  he  might  say  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

I  can  see  Ed  now,  sitting  in  the  front  row,  chunky,  of  average 
height,  wearing  glasses,  a  little  awkward.  He  quickly  demonstrated  a 
vocabulary  and  a  fund  of  information  above  average.  Knowing  some- 
thing about  Edmund  Burke    (IQ  150),  Charles  James  Fox    (IQ  145), 
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William  Pitt  (IQ  180),  and  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  (IQ  180) 
must  have  prepared  me  for  my  first  brush  with  Ed  Minster.  One  day 
I  came  to  class  with  slips  of  paper  with  topics  for  impromptu  speeches. 
We  had  a  talk  on  something  like  "What  I  Would  Do  If  I  Were  Pres- 
ident," and  then  I  handed  Ed  a  slip  reading  "My  Favorite  Motion 
Picture  Actress." 

Ed  took  it  and  read  it.  "I  am  willing  to  talk  about  'My  Favorite 
Motion  Picture  Actress'  if  you  wish,  but  I  wonder  if  you  will  give  me 
a  topic  that  is  a  little  more  difficult." 

The  class  was  quiet,  as  if  this  were  a  test  moment  awaited  all  these 
days.  "All  right,"  I  said,  "let  me  have  your  slip."  I  wrote  a  few  words 
on  it,  and  put  it  under  a  book  on  my  desk.  "I  am  going  to  call  on 
the  other  members  of  the  class,"  I  said,  "and  then  we'll  have  your 
talk  on  the  topic  I  just  wrote  down.  If  any  one  else  wants  a  special 
topic  he  may  have  one,  but  my  suggestion  is  that  for  this  first  speech 
we  keep  to  the  list  of  topics  as  prepared."  We  heard  the  round  of 
speeches,  then  we  came  back  to  Ed.  If  he  were  going  to  do  something 
superior,  I  at  least  wanted  the  other  talks  out  of  the  way,  so  the 
students  who  followed  would  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  comparison. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  Benedict  Arnold?"  I  asked,  handing 
him  the  slip  on  which  I  had  written  that  name. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  not  boastfully,  not  arrogantly — every  one 
knows  old  Benedict  Arnold. 

"All  right,  talk  for  two  minutes  about  him." 

I  remember  something  of  what  he  said.  Benedict  Arnold  was  a 
traitor  to  his  country.  In  reality,  however,  whether  or  not  a  man  is  a 
traitor  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  If  the  Revolution  had  been 
unsuccessful,  George  Washington  might  have  been  regarded  as  a 
traitor.  Benedict  Arnold  admittedly  nurtured  a  hostile  intent  toward 
the  young  United  States,  but  for  a  moment  let  us  see  what  can  be  said 
in  his  favor.  It  was  a  talk  showing  originality  of  thinking. 

Days  later  when  I  again  handed  out  topics  for  impromptu  speaking, 
he  asked  for  a  special  theme.  "You  gave  me  a  historical  subject  last 
time,"  he  said,  "give  me  a  different  kind  this  time."  I  replied,  "Well, 
talk  about  heat."  "All  right,"  he  replied,  "shall  I  talk  about  the  com- 
mercial applications  of  heat?"  "No,"  I  answered,  "that's  too  easy: 
talk  about  the  basic,  elemental  nature  of  heat."  So  he  did:  the  concept 
of  heat  is  not  easy  to  grasp:  even  a  block  of  ice  contains  heat,  as  con- 
trasted with  something  as  cold  as  zero,  and  especially  when  you  think 
of  absolute  zero,  460  degrees  lower  still. 

After  class  we  talked  about  his  speech.  "You've  had  your  fun,"   1 
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said,  "and  I've  had  mine.  In  reality  there  are  no  simple  topics, 
just  simple  ways  of  handling  them.  A  profound  talk  can  be  made  on 
'My  Favorite  Motion  Picture  Actress.'  Next  time,  just  for  penance, 
you  will  get  'My  Favorite  Breakfast.'  " 

He  grinned  and  got  the  idea  right  away.  "That  will  be  fun,"  he 
said.  "My  favorite  breakfast  comes  every  Saturday  morning:  waffles, 
all  I  can  eat.  I  usually  pack  away  a  dozen.  That's  why  I  am  so  chunky." 

I  believe  he  left  the  class  that  spring  a  more  understanding  sort  of 
person.  Since  Ed,  I  have  known  many  brilliant  and  talented  young 
men,  though  perhaps  no  one  with  a  more  dazzling  mind  than  he 
possessed.  On  my  intellectual  scale  Joe  and  Ed  represent  two  different 
extremes  of  capacity.  The  critics  who  write  the  articles  about  how 
little  history  or  geography  students  know,  or  how  poorly  they  do  in 
science,  or  how  wretchedly  they  write,  must  have  stepped  into  a 
classroom  only  yesterday.  College  and  high  school  teachers  have  known 
this  for  generations.  Teachers  also  can  report  that  other  students  know 
vast  quantities  of  history,  geography,  and  science,  and  can  write  with 
surprising  movement  and  clarity.  You  will  have  to  learn  this,  too,  and 
once  you  have,  some  of  your  newness  as  a  teacher  will  have  been  for- 
ever rubbed  off,  and  you  will  face  a  class  with  a  greater  sureness  and 
presence. 

The  Problem  of  Interest 
To  say  that  students  have  different  degrees  of  intelligence  tells  only 
part  of  the  story.  Teaching  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
some  have  more  interest  or  motivation  or  a  better  attitude  than  others. 
The  cases  of  Edie  Sanders  and  Matalie  Clarkson  illustrate  two  aspects 
of  this  problem. 

In  a  sophisticated  school  where  the  girls  were  nicely  groomed,  wore 
hose,  nail  polish,  rouge,  and  lipstick,  Edie  knew  nothing  of  the  art 
of  personal  adornment  or  decoration.  Her  hair  was  carelessly  arranged, 
her  face  and  arms  not  always  clean.  She  wore  shabby  clothes,  cotton 
stockings,  and  an  ill-pressed  dress.  She  had  no  interest  in  speech; 
more  than  that,  she  had  little  interest  in  life.  She  was  not  sullen  or 
bitter;  she  was  listless.  She  prepared  her  assignments  without  heart  or 
sparkle. 

Where  do  you  start  to  unravel  a  personality  that  other  teachers 
have  abandoned  as  hopeless?  Do  you  show  unusual  interest,  overwhelm 
the  person  with  displays  of  praise  and  enthusiasm? 

If  the  important  rule  of  teaching  is  that  changes  of  attitude  have 
to  come  from  within,  perhaps  the  best  approach  is  one  that  is  simple 
and  honest.  Take  an  assignment  in  reading  aloud  and  imagine  the 
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criticisms  that  may  be  made.  Not  "Edie,  that  was  unusually  good, 
that  was  outstanding,  you  really  stole  the  show,"  but  "Edie,  you  made 
a  nice  start;  if  you  like,  you  may  look  out  over  your  book  directly 
into  the  eyes  of  your  listeners:  watch  me  now — when  I  glance  down- 
ward the  class  can  see  only  my  eyelids,  but  when  I  look  out  they  can 
see  my  eyes,  and  my  face  therefore  becomes  more  expressive."  The  next 
student  who  comes  along  receives  the  same  calibre  of  help.  The  point 
is  to  treat  Edie  exactly  like  every  one  else  in  the  class.  She  is  not  the 
recipient  of  special  attention,  she  is  instead  the  beneficiary  of  a  greater 
gift — equality  in  a  group  where  she  has  long  considered  herself  an 
inferior. 

I  wish  I  had  kept  a  record  of  the  days  that  followed:  as  it  is,  I  recall 
only  the  dramatic  features  of  Edie's  development.  Like  the  day  she 
first  wore  hose — seams  twisted,  but  the  effect  an  improvement.  Like 
the  day  she  essayed  rouge  and  lipstick,  although  at  first  she  did  not 
take  the  precaution  of  using  soap  and  water,  so  that  the  effect  was 
a  little  startling.  Soap  and  water  were  never  in  the  vanguard  of 
civilization,  anyway;  they  came  late  to  Edie,  as  to  the  human  race. 
Like  the  day  she  was  on  an  assembly  program,  and  was  applauded 
by  students  and  visitors.  Before  long  she  was  a  full-fledged  member 
of  the  school  community. 

Matalie,  timid  and  reserved,  was  brought  to  school  by  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Clarkson  patiently  hunted  up  Matalie's  instructors,  telling  each 
that  Matalie  was  shy,  but  bespeaking  our  courteous  attention,  and 
assuring  us  that  Matalie's  interest  and  eagerness  would  repay  our 
efforts.  Her  words  were  sparkling  jewels  of  understatement.  Of  many 
alert,  attentive,  bright-eyed  students  in  that  school,  Matalie  was  out- 
standing: a  petite,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  sophomore,  who  quickly 
commanded  the  admiration  of  her  classmates  in  the  class  in  dramatics. 

She  used  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  watching  everything  that 
went  on.  She  never  took  her  eyes  off  the  teacher,  listening  as  though 
she  were  hearing  words  that  would  never  again  be  spoken  in  her 
lifetime.  With  the  same  intentness  she  would  watch  the  performance 
of  the  dullest  classmate. 

Is  a  part  of  the  normally  slow  progress  of  students  simply  a  lack 
of  willingness  to  concentrate  on  the  matter  at  hand?  Would  all 
students  learn  more  rapidly  if  they  gave  their  hearts  and  minds  to  the 
teacher's  instruction?  Matalie  had  no  special  gift  except  the  tremen- 
dous one  of  being  teachable.  While  she  was  still  a  sophomore,  she 
took  the  leading  role  in  the — though  it  sounds  like  heresy — junior 
class  play,  and  was  a  heroine  of  such  charm  that  every  boy  in  the 
audience  fell  in  love  with  her. 
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Every  teacher  can  call  to  mind  examples  of  students  presenting 
varying  degrees  of  interest  and  alertness.  In  a  letter  from  a  teacher 
who  had  eight  massive  weeks  of  experience  behind  her  was  this 
notation:  "I  kept  five  boys  after  school  today.  I  stepped  out  of  the 
room  for  a  moment,  and  when  I  returned  they  were  gaily  tossing  a 
chair  back  and  forth."  Apparently  there  was  no  indication  of  malice 
or  viciousness;  the  students  had  an  abundance  of  energy,  and  this 
was  a  good  way  to  expend  it. 

The  letter  recalls  scores  of  students:  among  them,  George,  a  six- 
footer  wrho  never  seemed  comfortable  in  a  chair.  To  this  day  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  believe  that  he  learned  anything  about  public  speak- 
ing. A  teacher's  patience,  like  a  bank  account,  can  eventually  be 
overdrawn;  and  George  was  generally  in  arrears.  Finally  he  trans- 
ferred to  another  college.  On  one  of  his  vacations  he  came  in  to  tell 
how  much  he  owed  to  his  training  in  speech.  He  had  applied  for  a 
scholarship,  and  one  day  found  himself  in  the  anteroom  of  the 
dean's  office.  Through  the  thin  walls  he  could  hear  the  other  candi- 
dates, one  at  a  time,  state  their  needs;  as  he  listened  he  observed  that 
most  of  them  were  rambling  and  hesitant.  Their  faltering  recalled  to 
him  the  advantage  of  being  direct  and  to  the  point,  so  he  organized 
his  ideas,  presented  them  as  lucidly  as  he  could,  and  eventually  won 
a  scholarship. 

High  school  students  are  usually  more  responsive,  volatile,  and 
explosive  than  their  college  counterparts.  This  characteristic  some- 
times encourages,  sometimes  discourages,  the  beginning  teacher.  If 
the  morale  of  the  class  is  good,  his  announcement  of  a  new  project 
may  be  received  with  considerable  enthusiasm.  If  morale  is  mediocre, 
his  new  assignments  may  be  greeted  with  frowns  and  groans.  The 
climate,  however,  changes  like  New  England  weather.  I  have  heard 
practice  teachers  report  experiences  like  this:  "I  told  the  class  that 
we  were  going  to  study  pantomimes,  and  they  grumbled  like  children. 
After  a  day  or  so,  however,  they  became  excited  about  pantomimes." 
A  high  school  student  is  fairly  uninhibited  about  exclaiming  either 
"This  is  fun!"  or  "Why  do  we  have  to  do  this?" 

By  the  time  the  high  school  student  has  spent  a  year  or  two  in 
college,  he  has  acquired  more  reserve — which  inhibits  the  pleasure- 
able  responses,  and  more  diplomacy — which  restrains  the  audible 
growls  and  groans.  Thus  something  is  lost  in  the  growing-up 
process.  Where  the  beginner  is  likely  to  be  fooled  is  in  thinking  that 
students  who  appear  unresponsive  and  indifferent  are  also  uninterested. 
Some  appear  listless  and  inattentive,  but  in  reality  they  are  probably 
getting  what  they  want  out  of  the  course. 
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After  all,  a  teacher  faces  competition  for  the  top  layer  of  a  student's 
interest.  As  a  starter,  rank  the  following  in  attractiveness  to  a  healthy 
college  junior,  male,  age  twenty: 

Crucial  date  with  attractive  blonde — means,  after  much  competi- 
tion, he  is  finally  on  the  inside  track 

Invitation  to  take  a  west  coast  summer  job,  full  of  promise  for  the 
future 

Fraternity  brothers  quietly  inform  him  they  are  supporting  him 
for  class  presidency 

Your  brilliant  lecture  on  Why  Charles  Fox  was  the  World's 
Greatest  Debater,  developed  after  ten-twenty  years  profound  re- 
search and  reflection 

If  you  agree  that  the  foregoing  are  arranged  in  anti-climactic  order  of 
interest,  you  have  already  developed  insight  into  the  character  of 
the  male.  Carry  your  meditations  one  step  further  and  imagine 
him  sitting  on  the  back  row  of  your  class,  as  you  start  your  Fox 
lecture,  his  mind  full  of  competing  thoughts.  You  will  do  well  to 
get  the  class  presidency  out  of  his  mind;  you  will  never  touch  his 
image  of  the  blonde.  Sometimes,  also,  a  student's  mind  is  full  of 
troubles.  But  let  us  not  make  the  art  of  teaching  too  difficult.  By 
and  large  you  have  a  fair  chance  to  capture  the  interest  of  most 
of  the  students,  most  of  the  time. 

The  Problem  of  Application 

Students  also  differ  in  their  application  and  industry.  Application 
is  related  to  interest;  we  give  our  time  to  matters  that  engage  our 
fancy.  It  is  also  related  to  energy.  Mark  Twain  once  wrote,  "If  I 
were  a  pagan,  I  would  erect  a  statue  to  energy,  and  fall  down  and 
worship  it."  An  abundant  supply  of  energy  is  a  gift  both  to  teachers 
and  students.  Some  people  have  three  or  four  good  hours  a  day; 
others  move  from  one  constructive  task  to  another  for  six,  eight, 
twelve,  or  more.  The  supply  of  energy  varies  as  an  individual  moves 
through  high  school  and  college.  Often,  late-sleeping  college  soph- 
omores develop  into  jet-propelled  seniors. 

Each  class,  therefore,  contains  people  with  varying  habits  of 
application.  Your  A  students  are  without  exception  those  who 
prepare  their  assignments  carefully  every  day  of  the  week.  They 
step  to  the  head  of  the  class  early  in  the  school  term,  and  never 
relinquish  their  position.  You  will  also  have  in  your  class  some 
B's-who-want-to-be-A's.  They  can  not  maintain  the  fast  pace  set  by 
the  A's,  but  they  do  pretty  well,  and  they  comfort  themselves  by 
saying  that  when  examinations  roll   around,   they  will   turn   on   the 
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power.  But  everybody  is  a  good  student  at  examination  time;  your 
A  student  also  turns  on  the  power,  and  your  B-who-wants-to-be-A  is 
still,  by  comparison,  a  want-to-be.  Your  C  group  includes  people 
who  are  medium  week  after  week,  and  also  a  few  who  sometimes 
attain  B  or  A,  but  who  also  drop  to  D  or  F.  Thus  again,  faulty  or 
irregular  habits  of  application  make  themselves  felt. 

Undeniably,  Americans  are  the  most  industrious  people  in  the 
world.  The  French,  the  Italians,  the  Germans,  the  British,  can  not 
touch  us  in  sustained  effort.  Or,  when  they  do  seem  to  expend 
more  hours  than  we — I  am  thinking  of  the  vineyard  tillers,  the 
rutabaga  harvesters,  the  scythe-wielders  in  the  hay-fields,  the  ma- 
chine operators  in  the  factories,  the  plasterers  and  bricklayers  on 
the  construction  jobs,  the  road  builders,  the  railway  workers — 
they  cling  to  antiquated  methods  that  cut  down  their  output.  Our 
heritage  is  one  of  on  with  the  job,  get  the  show  on  the  road,  start 
moving,  get  it  done  and  get  out  of  here.  "When  can  I  have  these 
blueprints?"  the  foreman  says.  "Day  before  yesterday,  sir,"  the  gag 
goes;  "yesterday  at  the  latest."  To  be  lazy  is  almost  to  be  un-Amer- 
ican. Yet  we  have  an  abundance  of  slow-movers  among  us,  and 
the  beginning  teacher  will  find  a  few  in  every  class. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  however,  are  the  hundreds 
who  are  unbelievably  busy  and  active.  Universities  nowadays  con- 
tain 25  per  cent  or  more  of  married  students;  that  boyish  face  in 
the  middle  row  may  belong  to  a  young  man  who  is  the  head  of 
a  house.  Another  youthful  figure  may  be  that  of  a  young  mother, 
who  will  go  from  your  class  to  get  luncheon  for  her  husband  and 
little  boy,  and  then  spend  the  afternoon  in  a  busy  office.  The  bleary 
eyes  in  the  back  could  be  the  result  of  a  late  party,  but  could  belong 
to  a  young  man  who  spends  three  nights  a  week  tending  a  filling 
station.  Students  sometimes  become  involved  in  term  reports — your 
class  or  another — that  require  hours  of  library  research.  Many  high 
school  students  also  do  much  outside  work,  at  home  or  elsewhere, 
to  help  support  a  family,  to  meet  current  expenses,  or  to  save  foi 
college. 

The  teacher's  interest  is  focussed;  he  knows  where  he  is  going. 
The  student's  interest  is  diffused;  any  given  class  is  only  a  part  of 
his  day,  and  he  may  not  be  quite  sure  how  all  the  parts  fit  together. 

PUT  THE  EMPHASIS  ON  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

So  much  for  capacity,  interest,  and  application:  three  characteris- 
tics of  students  everywhere.  "The  actual  teaching  in  a  school,"  once 
wrote  William   Lyon   Phelps,   Yale's   great   professor   of   English,   "is 
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the  least  of  the   teacher's   difficulties.   The   central   problem   is   that 
of  understanding  the  students." 

You  will  need  to  plan  your  lesson  for  your  first  class  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  you  will  be  teaching  students  with  wide  dif- 
ferences in  capacity,  interest,  and  application.  As  you  gain  experi- 
ence you  will  learn  to  vary  this  plan  during  the  class  meeting  itself, 
in  order  to  make  your  instruction  more  suitable.  Methods  of  making 
these  adaptations  will  be  discussed  in  later  chapters.  After  a  few 
weeks  you  will  surprise  yourself  by  the  ease  with  which  you  can 
adapt  to  student  differences.  Among  other  devices,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  a  supply  of  instances  and  examples,  or  classroom  activ- 
ities, to  keep  your  recitation  afloat.  You  will  need  to  make  your 
assignments  and  explanations  clear,  to  reach  those  of  low  capacity; 
you  will  need  to  introduce  variety,  to  stimulate  interest;  you  must 
give  thought  to  different  sorts  of  motivations,  to  gain  your  share  of 
the  student's  expendable  energy. 

IMPROVING  CLASS  MORALE  THROUGH 
GOOD  TEACHING 

Matters  of  discipline  and  other  classroom  problems  tend  to  dis- 
appear in  the  presence  of  effective  teaching.  Most  of  this  book  is 
concerned  with  the  improvement  of  instruction;  the  paragraphs  below 
primarily  serve  to  summarize. 

The  art  of  teaching  may  be  looked  at  from  four  different  points 
of  view,  recalling  the  conventional  four  ends  of  speaking.  A  teacher 
makes  use  of  (1)  informing,  (2)  persuading,  (3)  impressing,  and  (4) 
entertaining. 

The  Art  of  Informing 

Fundamentally,  the  job  of  the  teacher  is  to  explain,  to  simplify, 
to  elucidate,  to  draw  out,  to  illuminate,  to  analyze:  in  short,  to  make 
clear.  What  are  ways  in  which  theories  and  principles  may  be  made 
clear?  The  following  are  suggested: 

Use  a  preview  or  overview  of  what  is  to  be  taught.  Orient  the 
student  generally  before  teaching  him  specifically.  Give  him  a  bird's 
eye  glimpse  of  what  is  to  be  covered. 

Use  transitions  and  summaries.  A  transition  helps  the  student  to 
connect  one  part  with  another;  a  summary  provides  a  recapitulation 
or  review. 

Use  repetition.  Repeat  three,  four,  or  five  times,  in  different  con- 
nections, the  ideas  you  especially  want  to  fix  in  the  student's  mind. 
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What  may  be  fairly  clear  on  Friday  may  be  forgotten  Monday; 
recall  the  ideas  by  reviewing  and  restatement. 

As  you  explain  a  point  to  a  class,  the  natural  flickering  of  attention 
may  cause  a  student's  mind  to  wander;  your  repetition  or  restate- 
ment of  the  point  helps  put  him  back  on  the  track.  The  forecast 
of  what  is  going  to  occur,  followed  at  the  end  of  the  hour  by 
summary  and  freshened  the  next  hour  by  review,  all  improve  teaching. 
Some  teachers  achieve  a  reputation  by  repeating  a  phrase  year  after 
year.  In  one  institution  the  lecture  of  a  history  teacher  on  "Char- 
lemagne cut  the  age  of  confusion  in  two"  became  a  classic;  students 
might  forget  the  details  of  Charlemagne's  career,  but  they  remem- 
bered that  Charlemagne  put  a  period  of  orderly  rule  between  two 
confused  eras.  In  another  institution  a  psychology  teacher  repeated, 
"Never  worry  at  night."  Do  your  worrying  in  the  daytime,  he 
insisted,  while  the  mind  was  alert  enough  to  solve  problems;  "never 
worry  at  night"  when  the  mind  is  fatigued  and  can  not  think  clearly. 
Most  teachers  do  not  strive  for  dramatic  repetitions  like  the  fore- 
going but  at  least  employ  the  principle  as  a  part  of  the  daily  work. 

Ask  and  invite  questions.  Unless  a  student  can  put  an  idea  in 
words,  he  has  not  mastered  it.  Encourage  students  to  ask  questions; 
many  a  student  seems  never  to  open  his  mouth  except  to  put  some- 
thing in  it.  Learning  should  be  active,  not  passive;  questions  and 
discussion  bring  students  into  the  picture.  Use  a  variety  of  questions: 
some  elicit  routine  facts,  others  stimulate  interest  and  curiosity. 

You  might  find  it  helpful  at  the  outset  to  assure  students  that  you 
welcome  their  questions.  When  questions  begin  to  appear,  then,  give 
them  special  attention;  and  repeat  your  invitation  to  ask  questions 
until  everybody  gets  the  idea.  Students  in  graduate  seminars  are 
sometimes  as  silent  as  the  grave  when  the  professor  first  calls  for 
discussion,  but  repeated  interest  on  his  part  in  their  queries  and 
comments  leads  them  to  become  more  responsive. 

Use  blackboard  drawings,  charts,  models,  maps,  diagrams.  A  single 
visual  aid  may  be  worth  many  words. 

A  university  teacher  of  vocal  anatomy  demonstrated  this  versatil- 
ity exceptionally  well.  Once  his  task  was  to  explain  how  the  muscles 
of  chest  and  abdomen  function  during  breathing.  In  the  course  of 
three  lectures  he  did  the  following:  (1)  He  drew  diagrams  of  the 
structures  on  the  blackboard,  using  colored  chalk.  (2)  He  displayed 
large  charts,  showing  schematically  the  positions  of  muscles  before 
and  after  inhalation.  (3)  He  personally  demonstrated  forcible  inhala- 
tion and  exhalation,  showing  on  his  own  body  the  location  and 
operation  of  muscle  groups.  (4)  He  asked  students  to  come  before  the 
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room  to  demonstrate  the  same  principle.  (5)  He  used  a  balloon-like 
device  to  demonstrate  the  operation  of  the  diaphragm.  (6)  He  passed 
around  a  collection  of  photographs  of  pictures  in  textbooks  and  simi- 
lar sources.  (7)  He  used  specially-prepared  dissections  made  by  medi- 
cal students.  In  all  of  these  presentations  and  demonstrations  he  con- 
stantly used  questioning,  summary,  review,  and  repetition,  all  bound 
together  with  homely  illustrations  and  amusing  examples  to  make 
his  points  vivid.  He  might  also  have  used  (8)  slides  and  (9)  moving 
pictures,  though  he  did  not  happen  to  do  so. 

Teachers  of  speech  may  use  pictures  of  speakers  and  actors,  models 
of  sets  and  theatres,  tape  and  phonograph  recordings,  anatomical  and 
phonetic  charts  and  devices,  maps,  charts  of  parliamentary  rules, 
graphs  showing  progress  of  members  of  the  class,  collections  of  facial 
types  for  make-up  projects,  and  scores  of  other  devices.  You  will  find 
in  Appendix  D  a  list  of  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  visual  and 
auditory  aids  to  teaching. 

Use  films  and  film-strips.  Teachers  of  speech  are  beginning  to  give 
attention  to  the  use  of  films  and  film-strips.  Committees  from  the 
Speech  Association  of  America,  the  American  Educational  Theatre 
Association,  and  other  groups  are  compiling  lists  of  available  films. 
Annual  conventions  of  these  associations  now  usually  present  ex- 
tended showings  of  select  titles.  Eventually  there  will  evolve  recom- 
mended lists  of  films  based  upon  the  judgment  of  scores  of  teachers 
and  hundreds  of  students.  For  the  time  being,  the  teacher  may  consult 
the  catalogues  of  film  companies  as  presented  in  Appendix  D,  and  the 
catalogues  of  the  visual  aids  divisions  of  universities. 

Criticisms  of  educational  films  are  beginning  to  appear.  Some  are 
not  designed  for  high  schools  and  colleges;  it  is  disappointing  to 
schedule  a  film  and  find  it  was  planned  for  the  fifth  grade.  Others  are 
dated  by  the  costumes  of  the  student  actors.  In  some  instances  the 
sound  is  poor,  or  the  photography  inadequate,  or  the  acting  stilted. 
Students  are  sophisticated  movie  goers  and  are  not  deceived  by  an 
inferior  product.  Many  releases,  however,  are  exceptionally  fine. 

Three  types  of  subject  matter  may  be  considered  for  use  in  speech 
classes.  Films  on  historical  persons  or  events  may  throw  light  on  speech 
making:  good  films  are  available  on  Daniel  Webster,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, Winston  Churchill.  Films  on  specific  speech  topics  may  explain 
a  principle:  as  for  example,  those  on  stage  fright,  conference,  voice, 
gesture,  parliamentary  procedure.  Films  on  teen-age  topics  may  serve 
as  a  stimulus  for  the  development  of  discussion  skills:  as  for  example, 
those  on  problems  of  dating  or  personal  morals. 

Use  a  variety  of  teacliing  methods.  The  possibilities  of  using  differ- 
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ent  kinds  of  materials  are  suggested  above;  the  variety  of  teaching 
methods  is  equally  rich.  Divide  the  class  hour  into  two  or  three  parts: 
allow  time  for  discussion,  time  for  performance,  time  for  making  the 
next  assignment.  This  procedure  helps  to  keep  students  from  becoming 
restless.  Demonstrate  how  to  gesture,  then  let  the  students  practice: 
for  a  while  as  a  group,  then  individually.  Talk  about  organization, 
then  let  each  student  make  a  skeleton  speech  of  half  a  minute's  dura- 
tion illustrating  the  principal  divisions  of  the  talk.  Talk  about  prob- 
lems confronting  society,  the  schools,  the  nation,  getting  students  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  educated  citizen.  Other  possibilities  will 
be  suggested  throughout  this  book. 

A  student  needs  to  know  facts  about  speech.  He  needs  to  be  taught 
much  about  voice,  articulation,  informal  speaking,  discussion,  debate, 
reading  aloud,  and  dramatics.  The  teacher's  skill  in  exposition  is 
needed  to  acquaint  him  with  these  facts.1 

The  Art  of  Persuading 

Every  teacher  learns  that  a  straight-from-the-shoulder  appeal  for 
better  work  adds  to  the  morale  of  the  classroom.  This  type  of  plea 
sets  up  an  immediate  goal  that  students  can  understand  and  reassures 
them  that  the  teacher  is  interested  in  their  progress.  A  swimming 
teacher  wanted  the  members  of  his  class  to  swim  twenty  laps  of  the 
pool.  When  the  last  week  of  the  class  rolled  around,  no  one  had  as 
yet  been  able  to  swim  farther  than  half  that  distance.  The  teacher,  a 
former  high  school  debater,  gathered  his  class  around  him  on  the  edge 
of  the  pool,  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  swimmers:  he  told 
them  that  the  achievement  was  within  their  grasp,  he  reminded  them 
of  the  thrill  of  being  at  home  in  the  water  instead  of  trying  to  fight  it, 
and  he  reviewed  for  them  the  importance  of  relaxed  stroking  and 
rhythmical  breathing.  As  he  talked  he  became  enthusiastic  and  excited 
about  the  importance  of  what  he  was  saying.  When  he  finished,  the 
boys  dived  into  the  pool  and  swam  the  twenty  laps  without  too  much 
difficulty.  Through  good  exposition,  he  taught  his  charges  to  swim 
ten  laps;  with  the  additional  aid  of  persuasion,  he  got  them  to  double 
their  performance. 

The  example  is  not  isolated.  Athletic  teams  invariably  do  better  the 
second  half  of  the  contest  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  exposi- 
tion (explaining  mistakes,  pointing  out  weaknesses)  and  the  persua- 
sion of  the  coaches.  The  biography  of  Knute  Rockne  illustrates  that 

i.  Wilbur  E.  Gilman,  Bower  Aly,  and  Loren  Reid  write  detailed  chapters 
about  informing,  persuading,  impressing,  and  entertaining  in  The  Fundamentals 
of  Speaking,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,   1951. 
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his  success  was  fully  as  due  to  persuasion  as  to  exposition.  Sales  man- 
agers get  their  salesmen  together  for  conventions  largely  to  exhort 
them  to  increase  their  efforts.  Directors  of  debating  and  of  dramatics 
get  more  out  of  their  students  after  a  persuasive  appeal.  Teachers  of 
all  subjects  find  it  helpful  to  use  persuasion  as  well  as  exposition. 

When  you  find  an  occasion  to  deliver  a  good  pep-talk,  take  the 
long  view;  put  your  talk  in  a  broad  setting.  Remind  your  students  of 
the  reasons  why  every  young  person  should  seek  as  much  education 
as  possible,  bringing  in  social,  vocational,  and  cultural  aspects.  Look 
with  them  into  the  future,  when  each  will  take  his  position  in  the 
world  to  earn  a  living  and  rear  a  family.  Mention  that  although 
some  of  their  older  acquaintances  may  be  self-educated,  no  substitute 
is  nearly  so  efficient  as  the  school,  where  a  student  may  command  the 
services  of  many  highly-trained  people  to  teach  him  the  things  he 
needs  to  know.  Students  lose  sight  of  the  great  goal  because  of  the 
burden  of  daily  tasks.  Awaken  some  pride  in  their  own  school,  and 
what  it  has  contributed  over  the  years  to  the  community.  Give  atten- 
tion to  the  values  of  speech,  reviewing  what  they  mean  to  the  many 
aspects  of  a  student's  life,  now  and  in  the  future.  A  thoughtful  discus- 
sion along  these  lines  will  give  each  listener  an  opportunity  to  review 
his  own  ambitions. 

Interest.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  an  important  factor  in 
his  ability  to  persuade.  As  just  stated,  if  he  has  affection  for  his  sub- 
ject, his  persuasion  will  carry  the  mark  of  integrity.  He  should  also 
show  his  interest  in  his  students  by  being  aware  of  the  things  they 
participate  in:  the  social,  athletic,  religious,  and  avocational  events  of 
the  school  and  community.  Praising  a  student  is  one  way  of  showing 
an  interest  in  him.  Whether  you  praise  a  student  face-to-face,  or  praise 
him  to  a  classmate  or  to  another  teacher,  seems  to  make  little  differ- 
ence: in  a  school  the  word  quickly  gets  around,  and  the  indirect  way 
may  in  the  long  run  be  as  effective.  Criticizing  a  student  is  another  way 
of  showing  an  interest  in  him,  if  he  is  convinced  of  your  competence, 
your  honesty,  and  good  will. 

Honesty.  Enthusiasm  is  the  art  of  pardonable  exaggeration:  when  a 
student  says,  "The  best  city  in  the  country  is  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa, my  home  town,"  or  when  a  teacher  says,  "Speech  is  the  most 
important  subject  in  the  curriculum,"  or  when  the  cobbler  says, 
"There's  nothing  like  leather,"  we  are  willing  to  overlook  the  exag- 
geration and  personal  bias  out  of  respect  for  the  speaker's  strong 
preference.  The  counterpart  of  enthusiasm  is  candor  and  honesty: 
the  impact  of  frankness  as  a  persuasive  attribute  is  disarming,  and 
therefore  often   compelling.   "Why   did  you   act   like   that,"   says   the 
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annoyed  principal  to  the  teacher,  and  when  the  teacher  says,  with 
conviction,  "I  don't  know — I  guess  I'm  just  stupid,"  the  principal  finds 
himself  mellowed,  and  with  little  to  say.  We  say  admiringly,  of  a 
physician,  "If  he  can't  cure  you,  he  admits  it,"  and  of  a  teacher,  "If 
he  doesn't  know,  he  isn't  afraid  to  say  so."  Aristotle  put  it  wisely: 
we  are  less  likely  to  punish  the  servant  who  freely  confesses  his 
mistakes. 

Honesty  reveals  itself  in  more  important  ways  than  in  willingness 
to  admit  a  fault.  If  certain  outside  reading  is  difficult  and  dry  in 
spots,  say  so;  don't  describe  it  as  being  fascinating.  "This  assignment 
is  not  so  easy  to  read  as  I  should  like,  and  for  a  while  I  debated 
whether  to  substitute  instead  a  popular  article.  The  popular  article, 
however,  had  so  many  extravagant  ideas  in  it  that  I  decided  not  to 
assign  it,  even  though  it  is  entertaining.  I  am  however  going  to  put 
both  of  them  on  reserve  in  the  library  so  that  if  you  find  the  first  one 
too  difficult  for  you,  you  may  turn  to  the  second." 

Special  devices.  Successful  teachers  use  a  variety  of  persuasive  de- 
vices that  may  be  mentioned  in  passing;  many  of  them  at  least  en- 
liven a  moment  in  the  class  hour.  One  professor  at  times  gives  an 
abnormally  long  assignment;  when  the  students  grumble,  he  discusses 
with  them  what  should  be  the  proper  length  of  an  assignment,  and 
eventually  compromises  by  reducing  the  task  to  the  figure  he  originally 
had  in  mind.  He  feels  the  discussion  is  valuable,  and  the  class  feels  it 
won  a  moral  victory.  Another  uses  a  form  of  negative  suggestion;  he 
asserts  his  fears  that  a  project  is  too  ambitious,  whereupon  the  class, 
in  the  mood  of  a  boy  taking  a  dare,  mobilizes  its  energies  and  spiritedly 
undertakes  the  task.  Another  makes  exaggerated  or  provocative  state- 
ments in  class,  or  takes  an  unpopular  position,  as  ways  of  stimulating 
discussion.  No  doubt  these  devices  are  successful  because  the  class  finds 
them  diverting  and  entertaining,  and  because  professor  and  students 
alike  realize  that  no  one  is  really  being  fooled. 

Contests  of  various  kinds,  both  formal  and  informal,  are  excellent 
means  of  persuasion.  Present  an  award;  its  nature  or  value  is  imma- 
terial. One  day  while  shopping  for  a  prize,  I  visited  a  theatrical  supply 
house  and  bought  a  supply  of  rabbits'  feet  of  the  kind  used  in  make- 
up. These  trophies  proved  captivating.  On  other  occasions  I  have 
presented  copies  of  Roget's  Thesaurus;  and  on  still  others  ordinary 
pencils.  After  a  round  of  classroom  speeches,  it  is  interesting  to  take 
a  class  vote,  each  member  writing  the  name  of  the  speaker  who  made 
the  best  talk  and  the  speaker  who  has  shown  the  greatest  improve- 
ment. This  two-fold  award  recognizes  those  who  plug  along  as  well 
as  those  who  have  special  talent. 
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In  honor  of  a  distinguished  teacher,  the  alumni  of  one  school  pro- 
vided a  memorial  tablet  with  a  series  of  bronze  plates.  Each  year  all 
seniors  who  had  taken  part  in  speech  activities  were  invited  to  submit 
their  records:  debates,  plays,  assembly  programs,  speech  contests.  On 
the  basis  of  these  records  the  committee  named  the  outstanding  girl 
and  boy  of  the  year  and  engraved  their  names  on  the  bronze  plates. 
Teachers  thought  the  memorial  encouraged  students  to  seek  a  well- 
rounded  training  in  all  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  curricular  and 
extracurricular  program.  Scholarships  and  awards  are  substantial  ways 
of  rewarding  the  superior  student. 

So  many  institutions  have  a  special  speech  or  drama  club  for  promis- 
ing and  talented  students  that  no  further  mention  need  be  made 
of  this  method  of  sustaining  interest.  These  clubs,  like  class  plays, 
debates,  and  contests,  are  standard  fixtures  in  most  institutions. 

These  persuasive  or  motivating  devices  have  a  place  in  planning  the 
course.  They  are  not  a  substitute  for  clear,  straightforward  teaching, 
but  add  excitement  to  it.  Competition  is  a  part  of  American  life. 
Teachers  recognize  the  dangers  of  too  much  competition,  but  an  occa- 
sional contest,  with  recognition  for  as  many  of  the  competitors  as  possi- 
ble, encourages  participants  to  put  forth  an  extra  effort. 

The  Art  of  Impressing 
Teachers  may  attain  some  of  their  goals  by  impressing  as  well  as 
by  explaining  or  persuading.  The  term  impressing  is  used  in  its 
technical  sense:  it  does  not  mean  to  "make  a  good  impression  on  the 
students,"  but  simply  to  impress  them  with  the  usefulness  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject-matter  field.  One  of  the  reasons  why  John 
Erskine  was  a  great  teacher  of  English  literature,  writes  Clifton  Fadi- 
man,  was  this  capacity  for  impressing: 

Erskine  not  only  loved  his  subject  but  reverenced  it.  .  .  .  He  chal- 
lenged us  to  understand  what  we  were  reading.  .  .  .  He  called  upon 
us  for  a  kind  of  mental  exercise  that  is  ordinarily  devoted  to  master- 
ing "hard"  subjects.  .  .  .  Erskine  made  us  work,  and  the  odd  thing 
about  it  was  that  the  more  we  understood,  the  more  we  liked  the 
particular  book  we  were  reading. 

If  students  are  to  respect  literature,  mathematics,  science,  or  speech, 
they  must  be  impressed  with  the  significance  and  the  wisdom  of  these 
subjects.  Speech  is  not  simply  the  mechanism  for  uttering  sounds;  its 
usefulness  as  an  agency  of  communication  makes  it  an  essential  in 
business,  industry,  science,  religion,  statecraft.  Students  are  not  likely 
to  see  beyond  the  scope  of  the  simple  activities  of  the  classroom  unless 
the   teacher  takes  occasion  to  explain   the   larger  implications.   How 
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would  the  course  of  world  affairs  be  changed  if  the  American  people, 
for  a  few  months,  could  have  direct  communication  with  the  Russian 
people,  in  order  to  interpret  and  explain  in  simple  terms  the  true 
state  of  world  affairs?  Or  looking  at  the  problem  of  the  individual, 
what  difference  will  the  ability  to  speak  well  make  in  his  personal, 
social,  civic,  and  professional  life? 

A  resourceful  teacher  can  find  ways  of  impressing  his  students  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  Take  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times 
or  other  large  paper  to  class,  and  in  the  want  ad  section,  note  the 
inquiries  for  "sales  managers,"  "junior  executives,"  "special  represen- 
tatives," and  similar  positions  where  the  ability  to  speak  well  would 
be  obviously  an  asset.  Tell  about  the  success  of  former  students  in 
applying  for  positions,  or  in  attaining  rewards  or  recognitions.  Here  is 
one  student  who  secured  an  important  position  in  a  large  bank,  in 
competition  with  a  score  of  others.  Here  is  another  who  successfully 
completed  a  campaign  for  prosecuting  attorney.  Here  is  a  third  who 
made  an  important  presentation  before  a  legislative  committee.  If 
your  own  students  have  not  yet  attained  distinction,  tell  about  other 
young  people  you  know.  If  a  popular  alumnus  visits  school,  invite 
him  to  tell  your  class  how  his  speech  training  has  been  helpful. 

A  discussion  on  the  moral  obligations  of  a  speaker  may  also  serve 
to  impress  students  with  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  Quacks  and  freaks 
in  this  country  do  not  last  very  long:  wildeyed  politicians  achieve  a 
momentary  success  with  their  schemes,  but  their  influence  is  brief. 
Demagogues  make  a  brief  appearance,  then  are  brushed  aside.  Teachers 
should  make  a  positive  contribution  toward  the  building  of  character: 
vision,  integrity,  selflessness,  loyalty,  intellectual  honesty,  sympathy, 
and  conviction  are  qualities  necessary  for  great  speaking.  A  student 
who  graduates  with  these  attributes  will  be  immune  to  bribes,  graft, 
influence,  game-fixing,  poor  sportsmanship,  and  similar  traits  that 
nowadays  seem  to  fill  the  newspapers. 

On  another  occasion  you  should  take  time  to  talk  about  the  prob- 
lem of  teaching  from  your  side  of  the  desk.  A  cardinal  principle  in 
the  ethics  of  every  profession  is  to  recruit  new  members:  just  as  lawyers 
and  physicians  encourage  young  men  and  women  to  follow  law  or 
medicine,  so  should  teachers  impress  their  charges  with  the  profession 
of  teaching. 

Any  one  who  enjoys  teaching  can  present  an  excellent  account  of 
the  advantages  of  his  profession.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  feel 
that  it  is  the  great  way  of  life.  They  much  prefer  to  be  a  part  of  the 
creative  activity  of  discovering  and  disseminating  information  than 
of  any  kind  of  commercial  endeavor.   Although   teachers   of  speech 
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and  drama  are  tempted  to  enter  the  fields  of  radio,  TV,  the  cinema, 
the  public  platform,  public  relations  in  industry,  and  similar  occupa- 
tions, they  often,  after  careful  investigation,  turn  the  offers  down. 
Students  should  know  that  their  teachers  were  once  college  men  and 
women,  who,  with  many  vocations  to  choose  from,  deliberately  elected 
teaching. 

The  Art  of  Entertaining 

Only  a  well-developed  sense  of  humor  can  keep  alive  and  alert  a 
teacher  who  is  responsible  for  large  classes,  faculty  committees,  disci- 
pline problems,  rehearsals,  reports,  and  the  other  score  of  activities 
that  every  teacher  assumes.  A  class  needs  to  provide  some  outlet  for 
fun  along  with  all  of  the  serious  undertakings. 

One  experienced  teacher  collects  a  fund  of  stories,  anecdotes,  and 
incidents  as  the  years  go  by,  some  of  them  concerned  with  former 
students,  others  related  to  other  situations.  These  stories,  scattered 
through  the  classroom  lecture,  help  to  hold  attention  and  to  animate 
the  hour.  Other  forms  of  humor  are  also  available.  After  studying  a 
series  of  serious  poems,  bring  to  class  a  humorous  selection.  After  a 
round  of  serious  speeches,  take  the  class  to  the  cafeteria,  if  the  school 
has  one,  for  a  simple  treat  and  a  round  of  after-dinner  speeches.  Some 
teachers  keep  the  class  alive  by  humorous  sallies  about  various  indi- 
viduals, all  done  in  a  spirit  of  good  fun  without  sarcasm  or  ridicule.  A 
teacher's  jokes  or  mannerisms  may  become  traditional,  and  that  in 
itself  adds  to  the  fun,  if  the  teacher  can  laugh  at  his  own  foibles.  Some 
teachers  are  not  themselves  witty,  but  enjoy  the  humorous  situations 
that  arise  in  class.  A  few  teachers  have  a  gift  for  dramatizing  or  im- 
personating situations  so  as  to  make  them  interesting. 

Humor  can  become  a  dangerous  weapon.  A  teacher  should  avoid 
overdoing  humor,  or  he  will  acquire  such  a  reputation  for  clowning 
that  no  one  will  take  him  seriously.  He  should  avoid  ridicule  and  bit- 
ing sarcasm  at  all  costs.  He  should  not  use  themes  in  poor  taste.  Most 
of  these  cautions,  however,  are  superfluous;  the  average  teacher  can  no 
doubt  use  more  humor  in  his  classroom  than  he  does. 

Learn  by  Study  and  Teaching 

To  paraphrase  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  teacher,  like  a  president,  needs 
not  only  all  the  brains  he  has  but  all  he  can  borrow.  Professors  in 
graduate  departments  of  speech  and  elsewhere  often  criticize  be- 
ginning teachers  who  try  to  teach  subjects  without  proper  course 
preparation.  A  course  is  the  easiest  way  to  learn  a  subject,  but  other 
avenues  are  available:  reading  books,  consulting  with  authorities.  The 
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temple  of  knowledge  has  many  doors,  for  most  of  which  no  keys  are 
necessary. 

A  fellow  student  once  said,  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  become 
the  best  teacher  of  speech,  but  I  am  going  to  try  to  be  the  best-trained 
teacher  of  speech."  His  ideal  is  well  worth  recalling.  As  modern  edu- 
cation is  organized,  the  initial  part  of  our  training  comes  from  course 
work,  but  the  one  certain  and  continual  way  of  learning  is  by  our  own 
study  and  teaching.  Many  problems  of  classroom  management  have 
to  be  solved  by  one's  own  ingenuity  and  forthrightness. 

At  least  one  paragraph  about  classroom  management  should  be 
written  by  students.  I  feel  sure  that  some  of  the  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  of  my  acquaintance  would  like  to  write  something  like 
the  following: 

"Most  teachers  treat  us  as  if  we  were  still  children.  We  are  told  what 
to  study,  when  to  study,  and  under  what  conditions.  We  have  to  walk 
by  the  bell,  sit  by  the  bell,  and  leave  by  the  bell.  No  one  ever  asks  us 
how  much  time  we  need  for  a  particular  assignment.  The  teachers 
poke  along  for  most  of  a  semester,  then  all  of  them  start  increasing 
the  assignments.  Sometimes  we  get  several  tests  on  the  same  day. 
Whenever  we  are  given  a  test,  the  teacher  stands  over  us  like  a  chicken 
hawk,  as  if  we  would  cheat  the  minute  his  back  was  turned — which 
we  certainly  would  do,  because  he  treats  us  like  children. 

"Teachers  never  put  confidence  in  us.  If  we  are  absent,  they  think 
we  skipped  class.  If  we  bring  an  excuse,  they  think  we  forged  it.  If 
we  say  we're  ill,  they  think  we're  trying  to  get  out  of  work.  If  we  miss 
an  assignment,  they  think  we're  not  interested  in  the  class. 

"We'd  like  to  have  some  voice  in  what  goes  on.  We'd  like  fewer 
rules  and  fewer  requirements.  We'd  like  a  chance  to  know  our 
teachers  better,  and  we'd  like  to  have  them  know  us  better.  We  be- 
lieve that  if  teachers  would  treat  us  like  future  citizens  we'd  all  get 
along  first  rate." 

After  hearing  this  plea  several  times,  I  finally  began  to  believe  most 
of  it.  I  seldom  question  or  pry  into  any  excuse  any  student  has  to 
offer.  Our  trust  in  students  is  probably  justified  about  nine  times  in 
ten,  and  if  the  tenth  student  seems  not  to  be  learning  as  much  as  he 
should,  perhaps  he  will  catch  a  little  enthusiasm  from  the  others  before 
too  many  weeks  have  elapsed. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

Report  to  the  class  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

a.  Personality  Problems  of  Adolescence. 

b.  Some  Differences  Between  High  School  and  College  Students, 
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c.  Personality  Traits  of  Effective  Teachers. 

d.  A    Contrast   Between    the    Most   Intelligent   and    Least    Intelligent    High 
School  Pupils  I  Have  Known. 

e.  A  Contrast  Between   the   Most   Industrious  and  Least  Industrious   High 
School  Pupils  I  Have  Known. 

f.  Examples  Showing  How  Teachers  Have  Influenced  Students. 

In  preparing  any  of  the  above  topics,  discuss  the  problem  with  your  friends. 
Shop  talk  about  the  art  of  teaching  with  other  students,  even  those  who  do  not 
plan  to  teach,  reveals  a  wide  variety  of  opinions. 

Questions  for  Classroom  Discussion 

1.  What  methods  of  discipline  were  in  force  in  your  school,  and  how  ef- 
fective were  they? 

2.  How  can  a   teacher  use  personal  conference  to  improve  student  morale? 

3.  What  ways  of  motivation  are  available  to  the  teacher  of  speech?  Which  ones 
were  used  by  teachers  of  your  acquaintance? 

4.  Are  contests  overemphasized  as  means  of  stimulating  student  output?  What 
has  been  your  experience  and  observation? 

5.  Do  you  agree  with  the  advice,  frequently  given,  that  the  beginning 
teacher  should  be  fairly  stern  and  reserved,  especially  at  first,  and  until  he  feels 
fairly   well   established   as    a    teacher? 

6.  How  can  the  teacher's  character  contribute  to  classroom  effectiveness?  his 
background  and  general  preparation?  his  specific  preparation   for  each   class? 

7.  What  motivating  devices,  such  as  contests,  increase  the  interest  of  the 
student? 
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Readings  in  Psychology 

Students  who  come  to  the  course  in  Teaching  Speech  through  schools  of  edu- 
cation will  already  have  had  courses  in  educational  psychology,  and  perhaps  also 
in  general  or  individual  psychology.  It  may  or  may  not  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 
do  further  reading  in  this  field.  My  somewhat  expository,  somewhat  narrative 
chapter  suggests  anew  that  students  vary  widely,  and  perhaps  also  that  no  teacher 
in  his  right  mind  would  want  things  to  be  much  different. 
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OUTSIDE  THE 
CLASSROOM 


I  saw  the  spires  of  Oxford 

As  I  was  passing  by, 
The  gray  spires  of  Oxford 

Against  a  pearl-gray  sky. 
My  heart  was  with  the  Oxford  men 

Who  went  abroad  to  die. 

The  years  go  fast  in  Oxford, 
The  golden  years  and  gay, 

The  hoary  Colleges  look  down 
On  careless  boys  at  play. 

But  when  the  bugles  sounded  war 
They  put  their  games  away. 

They  left  the  peaceful  river, 
The  cricket-field,  the  quad. 

The  shaven  lawns  of  Oxford 
To  seek  a  bloody  sod — 

They  gave  their  merry  youth  away 
For  country  and  for  God. 

God  rest  you,  happy  gentlemen; 

Who  laid  your  good  lives  down, 
Who  took  the  khaki  and  the  gun 

Instead  of  cap  and,  gown. 
God  bring  you  to  a  fairer  place 

Than  exien  Oxford  town. 


From  The  Spires  of  Oxford  and  Other  Poems  by  Winifred  M.  Letts.  Copyright 
1917  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  Renewal,  1945,  by  Winifred  M.  Letts.  Re- 
printed by  permission. 
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/  don't  think  the  audience  noticed  it. 

GEORGE  KELLY 


WHEN  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS  ENGAGE  in  serious  shop 
talk,  sooner  or  later  they  ponder  whether  or  not  the  American 
system  of  education  reaches  the  brilliant  student.  One  of  the  places 
where  the  talented  person  has  a  chance  to  develop  is  in  the  extracur- 
ricular program.  Any  institution,  therefore,  that  means  what  it  says 
when  it  expresses  an  interest  in  the  superior  student,  should  give 
powerful  support  to  programs  in  dramatics,  debate,  radio  and  TV, 
and  speech  contests  and  festivals. 

The  concern  of  this  chapter  is  for  teachers  about  to  direct  their  first 
play.  From  the  viewpoint  of  preparation  and  interest,  teachers  ol 
speech  are  divided  into  many  groups,  two  of  them  especially  populous. 
One  group  has  its  primary  interest  in  artistic  speech:  drama  and  the 
theatre.  Its  members  have  been  active  as  participants  in  plays  and 
contests  and  have  had  courses  in  reading,  acting,  staging,  and  directing. 
Their  training  in  speech  making  or  speech  correction  is  not  extensive, 
perhaps  only  the  minimum  required  for  a  certificate.  Members  of  the 
second  group  have  their  strong  interest  in  public  speaking,  debate, 
and  discussion.  They  are  the  former  high  school  and  college  debaters 
who  participated  in  interscholastic  and  intercollegiate  contests  and 
tournaments,  and  took  advanced  courses  in  rhetoric  and  public 
address.  In  college  they  were  not  so  likely  to  be  found  at  play  tryouts, 
but  took  courses  in  dramatic  production  or  interpretation  to  meet 
fixed  requirements.  This  chapter  is  written  primarily  for  the  second 
group,  but  the  suggestions  offered  will  give  the  beginning  teacher 
with  undergraduate  experience  in  the  theatre  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  field  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher-director.  It  also 
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bears  in  mind  that  teachers  of  other  curricular  subjects — English, 
social  studies,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  physical  education — at  times  can 
use  techniques  of  dramatic  production  in  connection  with  playlets, 
skits,  pageants,  in  the  classroom  or  in  semi-public  situations  like 
school  assemblies. 

In  the  classroom  the  teacher  can  assign  all  kinds  of  roles  to  all 
kinds  of  students,  and  can  overlook  a  multitude  of  mistakes  and 
shortcomings.  When  he  produces  a  play  for  a  public  showing,  though 
he  still  needs  to  be  charitable  of  the  inadequacies  of  his  young  actors, 
he  ought  to  strive  for  as  finished  a  product  as  available  talent  and 
his  own  skill  can  make  it.  Mistakes  are  sure  to  occur,  as  they  do  even 
in  highly-coached  football,  but  the  general  effect  should  be  of  a  good, 
artistic  performance.  The  suggestions  that  follow  are  written  to  this 
end. 

SELECTING  A  PLAY 

New  books  about  play  production  often  do  not  include  lists  of 
plays,  under  the  assumption  that  such  a  list  rapidly  goes  out  of  date. 
This  assumption  is  less  useful  for  high  school  directors  than  for 
college  directors,  although  good  high  school  directors  present  the 
Broadway  hits  as  soon  as  the  royalties  become  reasonable.  A  more 
valid  reason  for  not  suggesting  titles  is  that  the  director  alone  knows 
what  material  he  has  to  work  with.  One  director  may  want  to 
choose  a  play  in  order  to  feature  a  strong  juvenile  pair;  another  may 
have  a  talented  character  actor.1 

The  problem  of  choosing  a  play  is  difficult  and  time-consuming, 
but  several  valuable  helps  are  at  your  command.  First  of  all  you  need 
to  survey  your  available  talent  and  theatrical  equipment,  answering 
questions  such  as  the  following: 

How  many  characters?  Do  you  have  in  mind  a  small  cast,  like  seven 
or  eight,  or  a  large  cast,  like  fifteen  or  more?  Does  your  cast  need  to 
be  all  boys,  or  all  girls? 

How  many  sets?  Do  you  require  a  play  that  has  one  interior  set, 
or  do  you  have  the  facilities  to  provide  for  changes? 

What  costumes?  Do  you  want  modern  costumes  throughout,  or  are 
you  interested  in  a  period  play? 

i.  The  discussion  "Aids  in  the  Selection  of  Plays"  found  in  Hubert  C.  Heffner, 
Samuel  Selden,  and  Hunton  D.  Sellman,  Modern  Theatre  Practice:  A  Handbook  for 
Nonprofessionals,  Third  Ed.,  New  York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  pages  25- 
27,  is  short,  but  helpful.  Appendix  B  of  The  Stage  and  the  School  by  Katharine 
Anne  Ommanney  and  Pierce  C.  Ommanney,  Sec.  Rev.  Ed.,  New  York,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  contains  seven  or  eight  hundred  plays  for  high  school  production,  classi- 
fied under  various  headings:  long  plays,  one-act  plays,  plays  for  boys,  plays  for  girls, 
comedy,  serious,  fantasy,  and  the  like. 
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What  technical  problems?  Are  you  prepared  to  handle  complicated 
staging,  directing,  or  lighting  problems,  or  do  you  need  something 
more  simple? 

What  royalty?  Can  you  go  as  high  as  $25.00  or  $50.00  for  a  single 
performance,  or  do  you  need  to  produce  something  at  a  cost  more 
reasonable  than  that? 

With  your  own  preferences  clarified,  you  may  study  lists  of  plays 
other  directors  have  liked,  before  plunging  into  the  vast  resources  of 
the  play  catalogues.  Magazines  like  Dramatics,  Players  Magazine,  The 
Educational  Theatre  Journal,  The  Speech  Teacher,  and  The  Quarter- 
ly Journal  of  Speech  publish  articles  about  plays  being  currently 
produced  in  the  colleges  and  high  schools  of  the  country.  You  may 
also  read  the  drama  section  of  Sunday  newspapers  like  the  New  York 
Times,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  Sunday  edition  of  any  good  daily. 

Lists  of  plays  may  prove  suggestive,  as,  for  example,  the  twenty 
plays  most  frequently  produced  in  college  and  university  theatres  in 
1954-55,  which,  with  the  number  of  times  each  was  produced,  follows: 
The  Crucible,  14;  The  Lady's  ATot  for  Burning,  12;  My  Three  Angels, 
1 1;  Twelfth  Alight,  1 1;  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  9;  Death  of  a 
Salesman,  8;  Mr.  Roberts,  8;  Bell,  Book  and  Candle,  7;  Bernardine,  7; 
The  Curious  Savage,  7;  Harvey,  7;  The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth,  7;  Antig- 
one, Blythe  Spirit,  Misalliance,  6  each;  The  Grass  Harp,  Liliom,  Mac- 
beth, A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Our  Town,  5  each.2 

The  twenty  plays  produced  most  frequently  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  1956-1957,  according  to  the  survey  appearing  in  the  Edu- 
cational Theatre  Journal,  were:  Rainmaker,  19;  Anastasia,  19;  The 
Crucible,  16;  Twelfth  Night,  14;  Androcles  and  the  Lion,  12;  The 
Glass  Menagerie,  12;  Macbeth,  11;  The  Caine  Mutiny  Court  Martial, 
10;  Arms  and  the  Man,  10;  Desperate  Hours,  10;  Skin  of  Our  Teeth, 
10;  My  Three  Angels,  10;  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  9;  My  Sister 
Eileen,  9;  Death  of  a  Salesman,  9;  Hedda  Gabler,  9;  Cradle  Song,  9; 
Our  Town,  8;  Blithe  Spirit,  8;  Hamlet,  8. 

Favorite  musicals  were:  Of  Thee  I  Sing,  7;  Oklahoma,  6;  Brigadoon, 
5;  South  Pacific,  4.  A  favorite  opera  was  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief,  8. 
Favorite  children's  plays  were:  Rumpelstiltskin,  7;  The  Elves  and  the 

2.  Edwin  R.  Schoell,  "College  and  University  Productions:  A  Five-Year  Study," 
Educational  Theatre  Journal,  May,  1956. 

The  Production  Lists  committee  of  the  American  Educational  Theatre  Associ- 
ation publishes  an  annual  survey  in  the  Educational  Theatre  Journal.  The  Schoell 
articles  also  give  the  twenty  most  produced  classical  plays  from  1950-51  to  1954-55. 
In  rank  order  they  are:  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest.  Txcelfth  Night,  Liliom, 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Pygmalion,  The  Imaginary  In- 
valid, Androcles  and  the  Lion,  The  Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himself,  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  Macbeth,  Arms  and  the  Man,  Hamlet,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hedda 
Gabler,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  The  Rivals,  Ghosts,  Julius  Caesar,  Othello. 
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Shoemaker,  6;  Aladdin,  6;  The  Emperor's  New  Clothes,  5;  Many 
Moons,  3;  The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife,  3;  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,  3;  Greensleeve's  Magic,  3;  Land  of  the  Dragon,  %.s 

Each  issue  of  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  lists  titles  that  are 
being  produced  currently.  Popular  plays  for  calendar  1955  and  the  first 
half  of  1956  were  as  follows:  My  Three  Angels,  8;  Pygmalion,  6;  Night 
Must  Fall,  6;  Amphitryon  38,  5;  Antigone,  5;  Mister  Roberts,  5;  The 
Crucible,  4;  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  4;  Hamlet,  4;  Sabrina  Fair, 
4;  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  4;  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire,  4;  Dial 
"M"  for  Murder,  4;  Mrs.  McThing,  4.  The  following  titles  were  listed 
as  being  presented  by  three  different  institutions  each:  Measure  for 
Measure,  Twelfth  Night,  Elizabeth  the  Queen,  The  Fifth  Season,  The 
Moon  is  Blue,  Macbeth,  The  Lady's  Not  For  Burning,  Picnic,  A 
Phoenix  Too  Frequent,  The  Caine  Mutiny  Court  Martial,  Ring 
Around  the  Moon,  Bell,  Book,  and  Candle,  Amahl  and,  the  Night 
Visitors,  Dark  of  the  Moon. 

Popular  plays  for  calendar  1957,  1958,  and  the  first  half  of  1959,  as 
reported  by  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  were:  The  Crucible,  Tea- 
house of  the  August  Moon,  14  presentations;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  13; 
Hedda  Gabler,  10;  Antigone,  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  Othel- 
lo, The  Matchmaker,  9;  Tiger  at  the  Gates,  The  Rainmaker,  The  Ten- 
der Trap,  8;  The  Lark,  Bus  Stop,  Anastasia,  The  Desperate  Hours, 
Twelfth  Night,  Thieves'  Carnival,  Blood  Wedding,  7;  The  Skin  of 
Our  Teeth,  The  Solid  Gold  Cadillac,  Death  of  a  Salesman,  Arms  and 
the  Man,  Hamlet,  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,  6;  The  Caine  Mu- 
tiny Court  Martial,  Born  Yesterday,  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire,  The 
Second  Shepherd's  Play,  Picnic,  Macbeth,  The  Rivals,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Imaginary  Invalid,  Summer  and  Smoke,  Mr.  Roberts,  Major 
Barbara,  Inherit  the  Wind,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The  House 
of  Bernarda  Alba,  Henry  IV  (part  I),  The  Lady's  Not  for  Burning,  5.* 

Only  three  plays  in  the  first  list  are  found  in  the  second:  Twelfth 
Night,  Ring  Around  the  Moon,  and  Bell,  Book,  and  Candle.  The 
Crucible,  which  heads  the  first  list,  appears  with  Teahouse  at  the  top 
of  the  third. 

High  school  tastes  are  different,  though  many  high  school  drama 
departments  undertake  ambitious  titles.  The  sixteen  plays  produced 
100  or  more  times  in  the  period  1937-1952  were:  You  Can't  Take  It 
With  You,  A  Date  With  Judy,  Our  Hearts  Were  Young  and  Gay, 
Ever  Since   Eve,   We  Shook    the   Family    Tree,    What   a   Life,   Little 

3.  Issue  of  May,   1958,  pp.   132-135;  survey  by  Theodore  Hatlin.  Figures  after 
each  title  indicate  the  number  of  institutions  producing  that  title. 

4.  See  the  section  "Shop  Talk,"  in   The  Quarterly  lournal  of  Speech. 
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Women,  Our  Town,  Don't  Take  My  Penny,  June  Mad,  Brother 
Goose,  Arsenic  and  Old  Lace,  January  Thaw,  The  Fighting  Littles, 
Junior  Miss,  Mother  is  a  Freshman*  Another  compiler  came  up  with 
a  list  of  plays  that  directors  thought  were  not  produced  so  frequently 
as  they  deserve:  on  the  list  were  Our  Town,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  What 
a  Life,  Junior  Miss,  Our  Hearts  Were  Young  and  Gay,  Growing  Pains, 
A  Date  With  Judy,  June  Mad,  Stage  Door.6 

The  ten  favorite  plays  of  high  schools  affiliated  with  National 
Thespian  during  1957-58  were:  Curious  Savage,  Onions  in  the  Stew, 
Night  of  January  16,  Dino,  Our  Town,  You  Can't  Take  it  With  You, 
Arsenic  and  Old  Lace,  Time  Out  for  Ginger,  Family  Nobody  Wanted, 
Our  Hearts  Were  Young  and  Gay.  Two  favorites  from  the  preceding 
year,  not  previously  mentioned,  were  The  Little  Dog  Laughed  and 
The  Remarkable  Incident  at  Carson  Corners.'1 

These  and  other  lists  of  plays  may  call  to  mind  good  titles  that  you 
otherwise  may  have  overlooked.  The  publishers  of  these  and  many 
other  popular  plays  are  listed  in  Appendix  E.  Your  next  step  is  to 
secure  copies  of  play  catalogues  and  check  the  titles  on  your  list, 
reading  the  short  description  of  each  play,  and  keeping  in  mind  your 
own  requirements  as  to  size  of  cast,  nature  of  the  play,  set,  and  royalty. 
Addresses  of  play  publishers  are  in  Appendix  D.  Publishers'  cat- 
alogues contain  much  useful  information.  Some  of  them  classify 
their  plays  by  royalty,  by  size  of  cast,  by  type  of  play,  etc.,  which  will 
simplify  your  search.  Your  search  of  the  play  catalogues  will  reveal 
other  titles  that  you  will  want  to  consider  further. 

How  can  you  secure  copies  of  the  plays  that  seem  to  have  possibil- 
ities? Try  the  extension  division  of  your  state  university;  it  may  have  a 
play-loaning  service  that  will  mail  you  copies  of  the  titles  you  wish 
at  a  nominal  service  charge.  Some  titles  you  may  need  to  secure  from 
the  publishers  themselves. 

After  you  make  a  collection  of  plays,  your  next  job  is  to  begin  your 
reading  and  study.  Play  reading  is  an  art;  if  you  skim  a  play  as  you 
would  a  novel,  you  may  be  disappointed  in  your  entire  selection.  You 
need  to  visualize  the  finished  production  with  flesh  and  blood  actors. 
Business,  action,  costume,  setting,  and  lighting  all  heighten  the  lines 
of  the  play,  so  that  the  result  should  be  more  amusing,  more  exciting, 
or  more  inspiring  than  the  lines  alone  indicate.  You  will  not  be  able 

5.  Dramatics,  March,    1952.  See  Appendix  E   for  a   list  of  plays  suitable   for 
high  school  presentation. 

6.  See  the  article  by  Roberta  Seibert  and  Roberta  Sheets  in   the  list  of  ref- 
erences at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

7.  These  titles  were  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Leon  C.  Miller,  editor 
of  Dramatics,  official  publication  of  the  Society. 
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to  visualize  all  of  the  possibilities  of  a  given  scene,  since  new  ideas 
will  come  as  you  work  with  the  play,  and  actors  themselves  will  have 
usable  suggestions,  but  with  experience  you  will  learn  to  imagine 
actors  on  a  stage  as  you  study  the  play.  At  first  you  may  read  the  lines 
aloud,  walking  through  some  of  the  action  or  drawing  sketches  of 
the  stage  in  order  to  get  the  feel  of  the  play.  You  may  read  scenes 
from  it  to  your  class  in  order  to  see  if  young  listeners  like  it. 

You  yourself  will  have  to  like  the  play  and  feel  a  real  enthusiasm 
for  it  or  you  will  weary  of  it  before  your  weeks  of  rehearsal  are  over. 
If  you  do  not  like  fantasies  or  farces,  choose  for  your  first  effort  a 
comedy,  a  mystery,  or  a  drama.  Read  a  play  scene  by  scene  with  this 
question  in  mind:  Can  this  scene  be  made  interesting  to  the  audience 
of  students,  friends,  and  parents  that  will  come  to  see  it?  If  a  scene  is 
mostly  talk,  ordinarily  a  problem  to  the  director,  then  the  specific 
question  is:  Can  this  talk  be  made  interesting,  by  appropriate  busi- 
ness, action,  or  characterization?  Can  we  cut  out  part  of  it?  Or  if  that 
particular  scene  does  not  offer  much  hope,  then  the  question  becomes: 
Does  the  playwright  redeem  himself  later  on  by  offering  better  scenes? 
You  may  not  be  prepared  to  direct  a  play  that  is  largely  philosophical 
and  reflective  in  nature;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  scene  has  humor, 
suspense,  excitement,  or  some  element  of  humanness,  then  the  chances 
are  that  the  audience  will  find  it  enjoyable. 

The  tastes  and  capacities  of  the  director  are  bound  up  in  his  choice 
of  a  play.  Some  directors  like  costume  productions  and  fantasies,  stag- 
ing play  after  play  in  this  category.  Others  like  mysteries  and  dramas. 
Still  others  like  farces;  and  these  are  not  so  easy  to  direct  as  the  be- 
ginner imagines.  Eventually  a  director  ought  to  try  various  types  in 
order  to  deepen  and  broaden  his  grasp. 

The  finding  of  a  play  with  equally  good  opportunities  for  girls  and 
boys  is  a  special  problem.  A  group  may  have  several  talented  girls,  and 
the  best  available  plays,  from  the  director's  point  of  view,  may  be 
skimpy  on  good  female  parts;  he  therefore  needs  either  to  widen  his 
search  or  disappoint  the  girls.  The  use  of  alternate  casts  is  a  good 
solution:  more  students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate,  and 
the  risk  of  jeopardizing  the  production  is  lessened  if  a  principal  be- 
comes ill.  Alternate  casts,  however,  almost  double  the  burden  of  the 
director. 

ANALYZING  THE  PLAY 

Books  about  the  art  of  directing  are  so  helpful  and  so  specific,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  present  a  detailed  account  here  describing  how  a 
director  studies   a   play   and   prepares  a   prompt-book.    Nevertheless, 
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hundreds  of  poor  performances  offered  to  the  public  show  what  hap- 
pens when  those  who  direct  them  have  not  yet  been  guided  to  good 
sources  of  study.  Your  first  task,  therefore,  should  be  to  get  a  collection 
of  good  books  and  read  them.8 

Here  again,  some  play  companies  come  to  the  help  of  the  beginner 
by  providing  prompt  books,  giving  pictures  of  other  presentations  of 
the  play,  and  a  world  of  suggestions  about  movement,  action,  costum- 
ing, lighting,  staging,  and  production.  Books  about  play  production — 
consult  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  chapter — give  helpful  suggestions 
about  the  preparation  of  a  prompt  book  if  you  cannot  find  one  ready- 
made.  These  are  useful,  because  even  if  you  have  someone  else's 
prompt  book,  you  will  want  to  make  adaptations  of  it  to  your  own 
situation. 

One  prepares  a  prompt-book  by  securing  two  copies  of  a  play  and 
detaching  their  leaves  from  the  bindings,  then  making  a  scrap  book 
out  of  a  bookkeeper's  ledger,  and  pasting  one  page  of  the  play  on 
each  right-hand  page.  One  then  reads  the  play  as  many  times  as  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  get  it  well  in  mind;  not  only  to  understand  the  plot 
and  the  characterizations  but  also  to  search  out  the  atmosphere  of  the 
play  and  its  message  or  theme.  One  also  reads  whatever  accessories  are 
available,  such  as  suggestions  by  the  author  or  other  directors;  one 
may  also  make  decisions  about  cutting  the  play,  or  revising  it  to  make 
it  more  suitable  or  timely.  People  who  write  plays  often  do  not  have 
wise  ideas  about  staging  them,  so  directors  invariably  feel  free  to 
make  changes.  You  should  make  preliminary  diagrams  showing  the 
setting  of  the  stage,  so  you  will  see  where  to  place  the  chairs,  the  sofa, 
the  table,  the  dresser,  and  of  course  the  doors  and  windows.  Your  stage 
may  call  for  modifications  or  simplifications.  If  you  feel  uncertain 
about  how  to  arrange  furniture,  you  should  look  at  pictures  of  stage 
productions  in  magazines  like  Theatre  Arts,  Dramatics,  and  in  text- 

8.  Many  excellent  titles  are  available.  As  a  student  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  I  was  early  introduced  to  Fundamentals  of  Directing  by  Alexander  Dean,  the 
late  distinguished  professor  of  play  directing  at  Yale.  My  scouts  told  me  that  only 
genuine  Yale  students  could  secure  the  mimeographed  syllabus  used  in  his  classes, 
but  a  good  friend  was  able  to  smuggle  out  a  copy  (without  too  much  difficulty,  I 
suspect)  for  five  dollars.  In  1933  one  could  buy,  for  five  dollars,  fifty  pounds  of  ham- 
burger; I  include  this  statement  just  to  get  the  reader  straight  on  his  values.  But  Abe 
Lincoln  never  read  his  Blackstone  or  Euclid  more  faithfully  than  I  read  Alexander 
Dean.  Now  you  may  buy  his  book  in  printed  form  (New  York,  Rinehart  and 
Company,  1941).  My  printed  copy  shows  that  in  1953  this  work  had  had  eleven 
printings.  On  my  own  I  discovered  a  great  book,  The  Art  of  Play  Production  by 
John  Dolman,  Jr.  (now  deceased),  revised  in  1946,  and  published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.  I  have  already  mentioned  Modern  Theatre  Practice  by  Heffner,  Selden, 
and  Sellman  (the  third  edition  has  gone  through  at  least  ten  printings);  and  I 
should  add  the  omnibus  volume  Producing  the  Play  by  John  Gassner  with  The  Neiu 
Scene  Technician's  Handbook  by  Philip  Barber,  New  York,  The  Dryden  Press, 
Rev.  ed„  1952.  References  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  list  these  and  many  other  titles. 
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books  on  production.  Magazines  like  American  Home,  Better  Humes 
and  Gardens,  Good  Housekeeping,  House  Beautiful  and  similar  peri- 
odicals are  also  useful.  If  you  have  two  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  sofa,  you 
can  not  line  them  up  facing  the  audience,  although  that  would  bring 
your  actors  well  down  toward  the  front  of  the  stage;  neither  can  you 
arrange  the  furniture  to  resemble  your  living  room,  as  that  might 
put  some  backs  to  the  spectators;  you  need  to  work  out  a  plan  that 
suggests  a  living  room  but  that  still  facilitates  the  telling  of  a  story  to 
an  audience.  You  need  also  to  study  entrances  and  exits:  certain 
scenes  in  the  play  are  sure  to  gain  additional  dramatic  effect  from  a 
well-located  entrance  or  exit.9 

When  planning  individual  scenes,  consider  which  part  of  the  stage 
is  to  be  utilized.  Conventionally  the  stage  is  divided  into  six  (some- 
times nine)  acting  areas:  up  right,  up  center,  up  left,  down  right, 
down  center,  and  down  left.  These  directions  are  designed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  actor;  it  is  his  left  you  are  talking  about,  as  lie 
faces  the  audience.  Up  means  away  from  the  audience,  and  down 
means  toward  the  audience.  If  an  actor  were  standing  in  the  center  of 
the  stage,  facing  the  footlights,  and  you,  as  director,  asked  him  to 
move  up  left,  he  would  move  back,  and  toward  his  left.  Obviously 
some  areas  of  the  stage  are  more  emphatic  than  others.  The  down 
center  area,  suggests  Dean,  is  desirable  for  quarrels,  fights,  crises, 
climaxes;  the  down  right  area  is  useful  for  intimate  love  scenes,  in- 
formal calls,  long  narratives;  the  down  left,  not  so  warm  as  doivn  right, 
for  conspiracies,  casual  love  scenes,  business  matters,  and  the  like.  To 
these  notations  must  be  appended  such  phrases  as  "in  general"  and 
"other  factors  being  equal." 

Suppose  you  have  two  men  on  stage,  the  hero  and  the  villain,  and 
you  decide  to  play  their  scene  in  the  down  center  area.  You  need  to 
visualize  further  how  they  are  to  stand:  face  to  face?  side  by  side?  one 
farther  up  stage  than  the  other?  And  are  they  to  stand  there,  hands 
at  sides,  or  is  movement  to  be  provided  for  them?  Beginning  directors 
usually  leave  an  actor  short  on  movement — unless  they  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  provide  movement  that  is  purposeless — and  the  actor 
therefore  feels  uncomfortable.  Dolman  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  director 
by  suggesting  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  movement.  A  few  of  them  are: 

9.  Hundreds  of  production  books  have  been  prepared  as  a  part  of  the 
requirements  for  advanced  degrees;  you  will  find  many  in  the  libraries  of  institu- 
tions having  strong  departments  of  speech  and  drama.  These  books  analyze  the 
play,  discuss  the  problems  involved,  and  the  solutions  reached;  they  are  usually 
illustrated  with  photographs,  sketches,  costume  charts,  and  light  plots.  The  plays 
chosen  are  invariably  those  that  are  significant  in  theatrical  history. 
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1.  Movement  dictated  by  the  plot  itself,  like  exits  and  entrances, 
telephoning,  and  serving  stage  meals. 

2.  Movement  designed  to  reveal  state  of  mind,  like  frequent  rising 
and  sitting  down  by  a  restless  character. 

3.  Movement  for  emphasis,  such  as  a  movement  toward  the  center 
of  the  stage. 

4.  Movement  for  suspense,  such  as  moving  about  an  entrance  in 
anticipation  of  an  important  character. 

Another  important  concept  to  the  director  is  "business,"  the  actions 
and  activities  of  the  characters.  Dropping  a  handkerchief,  writing  a 
letter,  listening  at  a  keyhole,  hiding  a  present,  mending  a  sock,  ringing 
a  bell,  are  all  examples  of  business.  Like  movement,  business  has  dif- 
ferent purposes  and  functions,  including  telling  the  story  of  the  play, 
suggesting  a  state  of  mind,  creating  atmosphere  or  mood,  and  the 
like.  Directors  are  ingenious  about  inventing  business  where  none  is 
provided  by  the  playwright,  in  order  to  enhance  interest  in  the  play. 
Your  preliminary  study  of  the  play  should  suggest  possibilities  for 
business,  and  as  you  rehearse  other  ideas  will  occur  to  you.  All  move- 
ment and  business  should  have  a  definite  purpose — it  should  not  be 
inserted  at  random — and  this  purpose  should  be  related  to  the  plot, 
the  theme,  or  the  characterization. 

All  of  these  ideas  for  movement  and  business  should  be  noted  in 
your  prompt  book  at  the  appropriate  pages.  When  later  you  meet 
your  actors  in  the  first  rehearsal  you  can  tell  them  where  to  stand,  and 
suggest  at  least  a  part  of  their  movement  and  business.  In  your  prompt 
book  you  will  also  note,  on  the  blank  pages,  at  the  appropriate  points, 
comments  like  "Warn  John"  or  "Warn  bugler"  a  few  moments  ahead 
of  the  spot  where  John  actually  is  to  enter,  or  the  bugler  is  actually  to 
blow  a  call.  Later  you  will  hand  your  prompt  book,  or  a  copy  of  it,  to 
your  stage  manager,  and  he  will  use  it  as  a  guide  to  make  sure  that 
actors  enter  when  they  should,  and  that  sound  effects  are  produced  on 
time.  A  director  usually  takes  pains  with  his  prompt  books,  compiling 
them  in  permanent  form  as  a  part  of  his  library. 

Every  play  brings  with  it  problems  of  staging  and  lighting.  Your 
production  may  be  as  simple  or  as  elaborate  as  your  skill  or  the  physi- 
cal equipment  of  the  stage  permits.  If  your  stage  has  only  a  conven- 
tionalized interior  set,  you  may  want  to  repaint  your  set  or  redesign  it 
by  constructing  additional  flats,  so  that  spectators  will  not  again  see 
the  set  which  has  for  so  long  been  hallowed  in  their  memory.  If  your 
stage  has  only  the  traditional  footlights  and  border  lights,  you  may 
introduce  new  effects  by  installing  simple  floodlights  or  spotlights. 
Teachers  who  have  not  had  courses  in  stage  craft,  scenic  design,  or 
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stage  lighting  may  receive  considerable  help  from  books  like  Here's 
How:  A  Guide  to  Economy  in  Stage  Craft,  by  Hake,  useful  for  its 
many  drawings  and  its  simple  style,  from  books  by  Heffner,  Selden, 
and  Sellman,  by  Gassner  and  Barber  (both  titles  previously  men- 
tioned), by  Gillette,  and  from  other  titles  listed  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

CONDUCTING  TRYOUTS 

Meanwhile  you  have  made  an  announcement  of  tryouts  for  the 
play,  and  have  put  copies  in  the  library  so  that  those  interested  may 
read  it.10  The  tryout  sessions  themselves  take  the  better  part  of  a 
week's  spare  time.  Those  who  sign  up  may  have  a  preliminary  session 
with  the  director,  in  which  he  reads  the  play,  explaining  its  problems 
and  possibilities.  Eventually  each  student  trying  out  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  one  or  more  parts.  Nothing  quite  takes  the  place 
of  actual  reading  of  the  lines.  A  director  may  think  he  has  students 
hand-picked  for  all  the  roles,  but  he  may  find  in  actual  tryouts  that 
other  students  read  the  lines  better. 

Tryouts  consist  not  simply  of  solo  readings,  but  of  groups  working 
together  as  they  appear  in  the  play.  Your  final  choice  of  Mary  may  be 
determined  in  part  by  the  possibilities  for  her  husband  John;  although 
sizes  run  irregular  in  schools,  you  would  like  to  have  John  at  least 
as  tall  as  Mary.  You  may  not  have  a  world  of  talent  to  draw  from;  if 
you  have  fifteen  girls  trying  out,  you  may  find  that  ten  of  them  are 
not  suitable.  Among  other  requirements  are  those  of  clear  speech  and 
a  strong  voice,  so  that  the  customers  who  sit  in  the  back  row  of  the 
auditorium  will  be  able  to  hear  the  production. 

Before  the  second  elimination,  after  those  who  clearly  do  not  have 
possibilities  have  been  turned  down,  give  survivors  fair  warning  that 
acting  in  a  play  calls  for  hard  work.  A  few  of  your  candidates  may 
have  had  the  idea  that  acting  is  entirely  glamor,  and  that  they  may 
continue  in  the  cast  without  breaking  into  their  work  hours,  study 
arrangements,  dating  conveniences,  and  the  like.  The  best  approach 
to  students  whenever  a  hard  or  irksome  job  looms  up  is  to  be  entirely 
candid.  You  never  fool  anybody  by  being  otherwise,  and  your  frank 
statement  of  the  difficulties  should  stiffen  the  backbones  of  the 
waverers. 

When  you  decide  you  have  tried  all  plausible  combinations,  make 
up  your  tentative  cast,  including  names  for  parts  you  want  to  dou- 

10.  If  you  have  time,  call  a  meeting  of  all  interested,  and  read  the  play  to 
them.  You  can  probably  get  them  to  see  more  possibilities  in  the  play  than  they 
could  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  still  leave  a  great  deal  to  their  own  dawn- 
ing imaginations. 
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ble  cast.  After  you  check  your  list  with  the  dean's  or  principal's  office 
to  make  sure  all  are  eligible  from  the  point  of  view  of  academic  stand- 
ing, you  are  ready  for  your  first  meeting.  You  will  undoubtedly  re- 
serve the  right  to  make  further  substitutions,  not  releasing  the  names 
as  final  until  you  have  held  a  few  rehearsals.  You  will  also  need  to 
select  the  members  of  your  stage  crew,  who  are  as  important  as  the 
actors.  After  the  final  elimination,  have  a  conference  with  each  one 
c  hosen,  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  assignment  and  what  it  contributes 
to  the  production. 

THE   REHEARSAL  SCHEDULE 

The  first  meeting  of  the  cast  and  crew  is  significant.  Here  you  are 
with  the  group  that  will  occupy  your  thoughts  for  the  weeks  to 
come;  at  this  meeting  you  may  try  to  set  a  key  note  for  the  long  series 
of  rehearsals. 

One  procedure  I  always  followed  was  to  tell  the  group  stories  of 
productions  that  contained  a  classic  bungle.  Theatre  history  is  full  of 
these,  some  involving  professional  groups  as  well  as  amateurs.  Then  1 
related  a  series  of  incidents  showing  how  smart  thinking  will  avoid 
ridiculous  moments  on  stage.  All  of  this  led  to  a  plea  to  actors  and 
crew  members  alike  to  concentrate  on  their  tasks  so  as  to  avoid  awk- 
ward situations.  I  told  the  actors,  for  example,  that  if  some  one  was 
late  making  an  entrance,  those  on  stage  should  improvise  lines  or 
business  until  the  late  comer  arrived.  They  looked  to  this  opportunity 
with  some  eagerness.  During  one  of  the  early  rehearsals,  in  a  scene  in 
which  a  business  man  was  dictating  a  letter  to  his  secretary,  the  script 
called  for  the  entrance  of  a  second  man  immediately  after  a  few  lines 
had  been  dictated:  on  one  occasion  the  second  man  was  late,  so  the 
young  executive  sat  there  dictating  letters  until  the  tardy  actor  could 
be  rounded  up — all  of  this  to  the  edification  of  the  cast.  On  another 
occasion  during  rehearsal  when  a  door  bell  failed  to  ring,  two  of  the 
girls  filled  the  interval  with  sprightly  and  appropriate  conversation. 
The  rule  soon  became  established  that  the  actors  on  the  stage  meant 
business;  they  read  their  lines  with  concentration,  and  let  nothing 
stop  a  scene  except  a  word  from  the  director  himself. 

Most  directors  spend  the  first  two  or  three  meetings  reading  and 
studying  the  whole  play.  Next  comes  a  blocking  out  of  Act  I,  by  which 
is  meant  that  the  actors,  books  in  hand,  read  their  lines,  the  director 
suggesting  principal  movements  and  business.  The  better  part  of  an 
afternoon  may  be  necessary  to  block  out  the  act;  and  probably  the 
next  rehearsal  period  should  be  spent  in  going  through  the  act  again, 
adding  refinements  and  making  further  suggestions.  Three  rehearsal 
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periods  may  then  be  given  to  Act  II,  studying  the  play  and  blocking 
it  out,  and  then,  before  proceeding  to  Act  III,  the  cast  should  go 
through  both  Acts  I  and  II.  After  three  rehearsals  on  Act  III,  the  cast 
should  be  required  to  memorize  Act  I;  and  the  next  rehearsal  may  be 
given  to  Act  I,  with  no  use  of  books,  followed  by  Acts  II  and  III,  with 
use  of  books.  By  the  following  rehearsal  actors  should  know  Act  II; 
and  the  next  rehearsal  should  be  given  to  Acts  I  and  II,  no  books  being 
allowed  on  the  stage.  By  the  next  rehearsal  Act  III  should  be 
memorized. 

Whether  students  can  memorize  their  lines  this  rapidly  depends  on 
the  length  of  individual  parts  and  the  competence  of  the  actors  them- 
selves. At  this  point  the  strong  determination  of  the  director  will  have 
to  assert  itself.  He  will,  of  course,  have  gone  over  the  rehearsal  schedule 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  cast,  so  that  individuals  will  know  what 
is  to  be  expected  of  them.  Most  actors  will  meet  the  director's  deadlines 
if  he  is  firm  and  persuasive. 

The  next  week  of  rehearsal  is  spent  in  detailed  work  on  each  of 
the  three  acts.  Some  scenes  will  go  well,  others  will  prove  troublesome. 
Where  the  action  is  complex,  as  in  a  mob  scene,  the  director  will  need 
to  spend  additional  time.  Love  scenes  require  special  attention,  per- 
haps in  a  private  rehearsal.  Changes  in  movement  and  business  will 
be  introduced  from  time  to  time  and  these  will  need  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  performance.  Toward  the  end  of  the  rehearsal  period, 
the  director  will  give  attention  to  timing,  rhythm,  breaking  up  of 
long  scenes,  and  other  details.  Two  or  three  dress  rehearsals  should 
be  scheduled,  as  the  use  of  costumes  presents  problems. 

Actors  should  work  with,  so  far  as  possible,  the  actual  objects  they 
will  use  in  the  final  production:  the  fans,  guns,  books,  dishes,  and 
other  hand  props  that  the  play  calls  for.  If  a  stairway  is  to  be  used, 
or  a  series  of  levels,  they  should  be  brought  into  the  rehearsal  as  soon 
as  they  are  constructed.  Moreover,  specific  rehearsals  will  need  to  be 
conducted  to  experiment  with  lighting  effects,  and  to  synchronize 
light  changes  with  action  on  the  stage.  The  makeup  committee  may 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  practice,  not  only  to  facilitate  their  train- 
ing, but  also  to  get  actors  accustomed  to  seeing  one  another  in 
mustaches,  wigs,  and  other  adornments.  Your  stage  crew  needs  to  drill 
on  changing  furniture  between  acts,  and  doing  whatever  other  changes 
are  necessary,  so  that  this  can  be  carried  on  speedily  and  noiselessly 
during  actual  performances.  You  need  to  figure  out  how  to  handle 
curtain  calls,  and  to  practice  them.  On  occasion  you  might  introduce 
a  few  claques  into  the  auditorium,  to  supply  quantities  of  bogus 
laughter,  to  accustom  actors  to  the  technique  of  waiting  for  laughs. 
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You  will  discover  specific  ways  in  which  you  can  help  each  actor 
improve.  For  example: 

He  must  create  an  illusion.  While  an  actor  is  on  stage  he  must  try 
actually  to  represent  a  grandfather,  a  juvenile,  a  princess.  To  this 
end,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  he  must  give  full  concentration  to 
the  part.  He  must  not  step  out  of  character  for  an  instant:  if  some  one 
forgets  a  line,  he  must  adapt  to  the  new  situation  without  a  flicker  of 
an  eyelash.  He  must  supply  new  dialogue  or  in  some  way  adapt  his 
speeches  to  get  the  play  back  on  the  track,  without  letting  the  audi- 
ence see  that  something  is  amiss. 

He  must  create  the  illusion  of  the  first  time.  No  matter  how  many 
performances  Sir  Laurence  Olivier  gives  of  Hamlet,  each  evening 
must  see  him  reading  lines  as  if  he  had  never  spoken  the  words  be- 
fore. The  spontaneity  must  still  be  there.  Suppose  a  hero  is  on  stage, 
sitting  in  a  sofa  reading  a  magazine.  The  villain  enters  up  left,  stealth- 
ily, unknown  to  the  hero,  and  creeps  menacingly  towards  the  sofa. 
The  audience  knows  that  at  any  minute  the  hero  will  discover  the 
villain — but  the  hero  must  act  as  if  he  has  no  idea  the  villain  is 
around.  If  he  detects  the  presence  of  the  villain  an  instant  too  sud- 
denly, the  effect  is  ruined.  If  he  even  looks  or  moves  as  if  he  suspected 
the  villain  would  be  along  soon,  the  surprise  is  lost.  He  must  read  his 
magazine  with  proper  concentration:  and  if  the  action  calls  for  his 
making  the  discovery  just  as  he  accidentally  looked  up  at  the  clock, 
he  must  accidentally  look  at  the  clock  without  revealing  his  fore- 
knowledge that  he  will  see  the  villain  nearby. 

He  must  be  an  actor  while  he  is  listening.  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
Pierrot  while  Pierrot  is  speaking;  an  actor  must  be  Pierrot  while  Pier- 
rot is  listening.  As  he  listens  he  may  let  his  countenance  be  amused, 
reflective,  serious,  astonished,  or  whatever  mood  or  emotion  is  called 
for.  He  must  not  give  the  impression  of  woodenly  awaiting  other 
speeches  so  he  can  inject  his  own.  Very  fine  acting  can  be  done  with- 
out ever  saying  a  word. 

He  must   he  audible.  Many  beginning  actors  cannot    make   them 
selves   heard   past   the   middle   of   the    first   row.   The   director   must 
frequently  sit  in  the  worst  places  in  the  house,  in  order  to  detect  any 
let  up  in  clarity  of  articulation  or  volume  of  voice.  Shouting  is  not 
wanted,  but  good  projection  is. 

He  must  pick  up  his  cues.  The  cue  is  the  last  word  of  the  preceding 
speech.  When  Sir  Anthony  says,  in  The  Rivals, 

Why,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  in  moderation,  now,  what  would  you  have 
a  woman  know? 
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there  should  not  be  a  long  delay  between  know  and  Mrs.  Malaprop's 
speech: 

Observe  me,  Sir  Anthony. — I  should  by  no  means  wish  a  daughter 
of  mine  to  be  a  progeny  of  learning  .  .  . 

which  means  that  if  Mrs.  Malaprop  gets  ready  to  say  "Observe  me" 
just  as  Sir  Anthony  is  saying  "know,"  the  natural  delay  in  reflex  time 
will  make  her  speech  begin  promptly.  But  if  the  listener  hears 
woman  know?    (long  pause)  Observe  me,  Sir  Anthony 

and  hears  other  pauses  between  other  speeches,  he  knows  the  director 
has  overlooked  this  bit  of  technique.  Picking  up  cues  means  that  the 
play  is  proceeding  briskly.  (This  point  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
pause  for  dramatic  effect.)  In  later  rehearsals  directors  time  each  act 
with  a  stop  watch,  to  detect  any  tendency  to  slow  the  performance. 
He  must  use  his  eyes  properly.  Much  could  be  said  about  the  use 
of  the  eyes  in  communicating  mood  and  thought.  Eyes  can  show  affec- 
tion and  tenderness  or  they  can  blaze  with  anger.  Beginning  actors  look 
down  at  the  stage  too  much,  much  as  a  beginning  dancer  looks  fear- 
fully at  his  own  feet  instead  of  rapturously  into  the  eyes  of  his  partner. 
In  the  early  rehearsals  you  can  teach  actors  to  keep  their  gaze  up,  and 
in  later  sessions  you  can  show  them  other  ways  to  use  their  eyes.  Give 
attention  to  the  expression  of  the  whole  face;  the  eyes  do  not  have  to 
carry  the  entire  burden.  Some  actors  are  too  dead-pan,  others  too 
grimacing  or  menacing. 

A  good  director  gives  the  actors  such  help  as  is  necessary  to  build 
a  part.  He  may  show  one  character  how  to  stand,  another  how  to  sit, 
another  how  to  make  love,  another  how  to  walk  around  the  room 
and  serve  coffee.  He  is  open  to  suggestions  from  actors  about  changes 
in  action,  business,  or  interpretation,  but  does  not  require  the  stu- 
dents to  take  the  lead.  The  ineffectual  director  seems  satisfied  to  hold 
the  book  and  let  the  characters  work  out  their  interpretations.  Some 
directors  who  are  really  not  very  good  actors  themselves  nevertheless 
seem  able  to  make  important  suggestions  to  the  members  of  the  cast: 
the  actor  takes  a  suggestion  that  is  sound,  although  poorly  executed, 
and  works  it  up  into  something  convincing.  No  one  can  see  the  whole 
play  as  can  the  director,  so  the  overall  guidance  should  come  from  him. 

DELEGATING  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Except  for  the  actual  directing,  delegate  everything  possible  to  other 
members  of  the  group.  Give  the  stage  manager  a  copy  of  your  prompt 
book,  and  make  him  responsible  for  seeing  that  all  cues  are  executed. 
The  prompter  holds  the  official   text,  and  supplies  lines  as  needed. 
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Some  directors  try  to  do  their  own  stage  managing,  and  a  few  even 
serve  as  prompter,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  these  tasks  cannot 
be  delegated.  To  avoid  embarrassing  situations  during  the  final  pro- 
duction, the  stage  manager  should  work  out  a  check  list  for  each  act: 
the  check  list  to  include  the  stage  furniture,  all  props  to  be  used  (in- 
cluding the  copy  of  grandfather's  will  in  the  upper  right  hand  drawer 
of  the  desk),  the  actors  who  are  to  be  on  the  stage  when  the  curtain 
opens,  and  those  who  are  to  be  off  stage  awaiting  an  early  entrance. 
He  should  check  this  list  regularly  and  systematically;  no  one  should 
pull  a  curtain  until  this  chore  is  done.  On  occasion  his  methodical,  un- 
hurried check  will  reveal  serious  omissions. 

Makeup  can  be  handled  by  a  committee  almost  without  assistance 
from  the  director.  Pick  two  or  three  girls  who  themselves  use  cos- 
metics fairly  well,  give  them  a  copy  of  the  play,  a  book  about  makeup, 
and  a  suitable  kit.  Let  them  make  up  two  or  three  of  the  characters 
about  the  fourth  week  of  rehearsal — previously  they  have  practiced 
on  each  other — and  submit  their  effort  for  your  criticism.  Eventually 
they  will  have  worked  out  a  makeup  chart  for  each  character.  Cos- 
tumes can  be  handled  by  another  committee;  meet  with  it  and  explain 
in  detail  what  the  play  requires,  and  let  it  locate  the  materials  for 
you.  Students  are  likely  to  know  the  resources  of  the  community  or 
the  campus  better  than  you  do.  Finding  furniture  for  the  stage  is 
something  you  may  need  to  undertake  yourself.  Lighting  may  be 
handled  by  one  or  two  people  unless  the  problem  becomes  compli 
rated,  but  the  final  effect  cannot  be  worked  out  all  at  once;  it  is  a 
matter  for  experimentation.  Once  a  suitable  combination  of  colors, 
intensity,  and  location  is  worked  out,  properly  cued  to  the  action, 
the  light  crew  records  it,  and  thereafter  is  able  to  duplicate  it. 

Your  dramatic  program  may  develop  talent  in  unexpected  places, 
if  you  encourage  the  idea.  A  freshman  of  about  the  four-foot-two, 
ninety  pound  size  said  he  wanted  to  make  a  career  out  of  stage  light 
ing.  I  did  not  take  him  seriously,  but  gave  him  a  copy  of  Theodore 
Fuchs'  book  and  told  him  to  read  it.  I  had  forgotten  him  when  he 
came  back  six  weeks  later  and  said  he  had  finished  it.  He  had  asked 
his  physics  instructor  to  help  him  with  the  technical  parts.  I  took  him 
to  the  stage,  and  let  him  experiment  with  switches  and  dimmers.  I 
was  delighted  to  have  him  light  the  next  major  production.  He  gave 
the  assignment  a  world  of  time  and  thought.  We  would  experiment 
together  until  we  got  the  effect  we  wanted,  then  he  would  take  careful 
notes  so  he  could  duplicate  it,  time  after  time,  and  on  cue. 

If  the  director  undertakes  to  handle  too  many  details  himself,  he 
will  be  continually  harassed  during  the  final  production:  the  students 
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will  look  to  him  to  make  the  slightest  decision.  He  should  seldom  go 
on  stage,  except  to  work  out  some  matter  of  direction;  cast  and  crew 
therefore  learn  to  work  out  many  problems  among  themselves.  During 
the  production,  he  should  sit  out  in  front,  to  observe  the  general  effect. 
He  may  go  back  stage  after  the  first  curtain  in  order  to  advise  the  cast 
to  speak  louder  or  more  distinctly — a  continuing  problem  with  young 
actors — and  to  give  them  a  word  of  encouragement.  After  all,  he  does 
not  want  them  to  think  he  has  gone  home. 

The  concept  of  delegating  responsibility  overflows  into  other  de- 
partments of  the  institution.  Unless  your  school  has  a  scene  shop,  you 
may  have  to  take  certain  problems  to  the  manual  training  teacher. 
The  home  economics  teacher  and  her  students  may  help  solve  a  rugged 
costume  problem,  and  the  art  classes  help  out  with  scene-painting 
problems  and  advertising  posters.  In  any  production  enterprise,  the 
cooperation  of  the  janitor  takes  overriding  priority.  If  you  can  get 
him  to  put  his  support  solidly  behind  the  venture,  many  of  your  prob- 
lems will  be  simplified. 

After  delegating  responsibility,  you  should  not  reassume  it.  If  the 
student  assigned  to  sound  effects  is  late  with  an  offstage  gunshot,  don't 
rebuke  him:  ask  the  stage  manager  what  happened.  Students  soon 
learn  that  you  look  to  the  stage  manager,  and  therefore  respect  his 
authority  more.  If  sound  effects  is  supposed  to  play  a  phonograph 
record  at  a  certain  instant,  don't  hover  over  him,  waiting  for  that 
moment  to  arrive,  and  then  say  "Now!"  Explain  the  problem  to  him, 
and  let  him  execute  it.  He  will  take  more  pride  in  his  work  if  you 
leave  him  in  charge.  Not  all  directors,  of  course,  agree  with  this  point 
of  view.  Some  are  happier  to  do  a  thing  themselves  than  to  ask  some 
one  else  to  do  it.  They  cannot  quite  delegate  responsibility.  They  can 
almost  delegate  it — they  can  assign  some  one  to  a  certain  task,  but 
they  feel  they  must  watch  him,  and  at  the  last  instant  they  reassign 
the  responsibility  to  themselves.  They  should  learn  to  divide  the 
work — and  the  fun — a  little. 

PUBLICIZING  THE  PLAY 

Advertising  and  publicizing  the  play  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
Good  advertising  starts  with  the  cast  and  crew;  give  them  a  special 
exhortation  to  boost  the  play  at  all  times.  Rehearsals  are  sure  to  drag. 
Moments  come  when  players  lose  heart,  but  their  loyalty  should  be 
unflagging.  If  some  one  asks,  "How  is  the  play  going?"  their  answer 
should  be,  "First  class;  it's  a  wonderful  production."  If  the  question  is, 
"How  is  the  leading  lady?"  they  can  say,  "She's  marvelous — very,  very 
good."  If  he  asks,  "How  is  the  director?"  there  is  only  one  response: 
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"Positively  out  of  this  world.  Getting  miraculous  results."  If  any  one 
wants  to  criticize  the  play,  the  actors,  or  the  director,  let  him  wait 
until  after  opening  night.  Up  until  that  time,  if  the  student  loses  faith 
himself,  let  him  borrow  some  of  the  director's  faith.  Students  always 
need  to  learn  about  loyalty,  and  you  may  be  in  need  of  theirs  before 
your  enterprise  is  over. 

The  rule  of  advertising  is:  Use  the  best  methods  that  have  been 
tried  heretofore,  and  then  devise  new  media.  The  trailer  is  an  old 
device  in  moving  pictures:  show  the  prospective  customers  a  few 
scenes  from  next  week's  show.  You  can  use  an  assembly  program  for 
this  purpose.  In  publicizing  R.U.R.,  a  fantasy  about  the  day  when 
robots  will  take  over  the  world,  one  cast  thought  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain what  robots  are  like:  not  only  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  stu- 
dents, but  also  to  educate  them.  The  actors  worked  out  an  assembly 
skit  in  which  the  director  interviewed  a  couple  of  beautiful  girl  robots. 
They  presented  a  moving  picture,  made  on  8  mm.  film,  showing 
advance  scenes,  Hollywood  fashion,  with  Hollywood  super-colossal 
titles.  They  had  robots  walking  up  and  down  the  hall  between  classes. 
The  result  was  a  full  house  every  night  of  the  production. 

AFTER  THE  PLAY 

The  University  of  Michigan  is  among  those  institutions  that  has 
for  many  years  scheduled  a  public  post  mortem  after  each  run.  Direc- 
tors, members  of  the  cast  and  crew,  faculty,  students,  and  others  in- 
terested gather  for  a  late  afternoon  discussion  session.  The  presiding 
officer,  usually  but  not  necessarily  the  director,  calls  the  meeting  to 
order  and  invites  comments.  The  sets,  the  costumes,  the  acting,  the 
directing,  the  play  itself,  are  taken  up  in  order.  Those  present  discuss 
what  they  liked  about  the  play,  what  puzzled  them,  what  they  did 
not  like.  No  doubt  most  institutions  have  some  sort  of  critiquing  ses- 
sion, at  least  among  participants,  to  talk  over  the  production.  Such  a 
session,  conducted  in  the  proper  spirit,  should  enhance  the  value  of 
the  play  as  an  educational  experience. 

Certain  chores  need  to  be  looked  after  when  the  play  is  over,  and 
most  directors  feel  that  the  sooner  these  are  attended  to  the  better. 
The  set  should  be  struck  and  stored  immediately  after  the  last  per- 
formance: that  same  night,  while  everybody  is  around.  This  procedure 
means  that  the  stage  is  available  immediately  for  other  uses.  Proper- 
ties should  be  returned  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  As  it  is  more 
pleasant  to  borrow  props  than  to  return  them,  this  detail  should  not 
be  allowed  to  drag  on  for  days  after  the  production.  Valuable  or 
fragile  articles  are  less  likely  to  be  damaged  or  lost. 
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DIRECTOR'S  HEADACHES 

On  the  fine  white  page  on  which  you  write  your  philosophy  of 
directing,  with  its  high  aims  and  ideals,  you  must  add  a  footnote:  pre- 
pare yourself  for  being  burned  at  the  stake.  Despite  your  best  planning, 
some  ridiculous  boner  will  appear,  and  in  front  of  a  thousand  wit- 
nesses. Many  others  that  might  have  happened  will  have  been  averted 
by  your  well-trained  cast  and  crew,  but  one  dazzler  will  occur  that  will 
out-shine  anything  in  the  history  of  the  amateur  stage.  When  some 
one  says  to  you,  "That  was  certainly  a  fine  production,"  and  you  find 
yourself  replying,  "What  night  did  you  see  it?"  you  are  at  once  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  a  vast  order.  When  your  embarrassment  is  greater 
than  you  can  bear,  remember  that  there  was  once  a  professional  pro- 
duction of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  In  the  powerful  fifth  act,  where  Cyrano 
sits  in  the  park  talking  to  the  lost  love  of  his  youth,  Roxane,  an  occa- 
sional falling  of  leaves  to  the  ground  suggests  symbolically  that  Cyrano 
is  also  in  the  autumn  of  his  life.  One  night,  however,  there  was  a 
tremendous  uproar  from  the  audience:  the  rigging  had  slipped,  and 
an  overhead  platform  was  slowly  coming  into  view;  on  the  platform 
were  two  stage  hands,  each  with  a  bucket,  methodically  tossing  out 
leaves. 

Amateur  productions  present  an  interminable  flow  of  problems. 
Students  will  need  to  miss  rehearsal,  despite  their  best  hopes.  An 
epidemic  may  go  through  the  cast,  laying  several  people  low  with 
measles,  mumps,  or  sore  throat.  Some  characterizations  are  sure  not 
to  develop  so  rapidly  as  others.  Once  a  committee  of  mothers  called 
on  a  principal  to  tell  him  the  director  was  working  the  cast  too  long 
hours.  He  had  a  ready  answer:  "You're  quite  right,"  he  said.  "If  your 
committee  will  give  me  a  list  of  the  mothers  who  are  complaining, 
I'll  see  that  their  boys  and  girls  are  relieved  of  all  further  responsibili- 
ties in  connection  with  the  play."  No  list  ever  appeared.  As  problems 
arise,  you  need  to  work  out  solutions,  meanwhile  keeping  the  re- 
hearsals going. 

OPENING  NIGHT 

Finally  the  great  night  arrives,  and  the  crowd  gathers.  You  go  into 
the  auditorium,  to  see  what  the  house  looks  like.  Perhaps  you  see  some 
friends,  and  stop  to  say  hello.  Eight  o'clock  arrives,  without  your 
knowing.  To  your  amazement  the  lights  dim;  the  curtains  open;  the 
show  starts. 

After  the  first  act,  you  go  back  stage  to  tell  the  cast  to  speak  louder 
and  more  distinctly,  to  pick  up  their  cues.  "I  hope  you  didn't  mind 
our  starting  without  you,"  says  the  stage  manager.  "We  finished  the 
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makeup  early  and  everyone  was  ready,  so  when  eight  o'clock  came, 
we  went  ahead." 

He  is  standing  there,  following  his  check  list  as  the  set  is  being 
changed.  Your  ninety-pound  freshman  is  adjusting  a  spot  light.  Your 
makeup  chairman  is  brushing  a  little  powder  off  the  ingenue.  Your 
sound  effects  boy  is  sitting  there  with  three  pistols:  he  was  always 
afraid  that  one  might  jam,  and  he  wanted  another  handy.  Your 
prompter  takes  a  fresh  grip  on  the  page  opening  act  two. 

Of  course  you  don't  mind.  Gridley  may  fire  when  ready.  Your  part 
of  the  show  is  over.  Now  it  belongs  to  the  students. 

THE  DRAMA  CLUB 

Many  schools  and  colleges  sponsor  a  drama  club  or  workshop  as 
an  extracurricular  activity.  The  following  outline  may  prove  helpful:11 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR   A  DRAMATIC  CLUB 

I.    Purpose: 

A.  To  stimulate  interest  in  the  theatre 

B.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  theatre 

C.  To  offer  an  opportunity  for  activity  in  dramatics,  if  such  is  not  provided 
in  the  curriculum 

II.    Suggested  procedure: 

A.  Organization 

1.  Formation  of  the  organization   by   students   under    the   counselling   and 
guidance  of  the  teacher 

2.  Election  of  temporary  officers  at  the  first  meeting 

3.  Planning  of  first  meeting  so  as  to  accomplish  also: 

a.  Appointment  of  a  constitution  committee 

b.  Discussion  of  purposes  of  organization 

c.  Discussion  of  time  and  place  of  meeting 

d.  Appointment  of  program  committee  to  function  until  permanent  com 
mittee  is  provided  for  under  the  constitution 

4.  Formulation  and  adoption  of  constitution  as  early  as  possible 
a.  Setting  up  of  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution 

(1)  Securing  of  help  from  such  sources  as  Drama  Clubs  Step  by  Step, 
by  Charles  F.  Wells 

(2)  Planning  of  the  constitution  to  include: 

(a)  Name 

(b)  Entrance  requirements 

(c)  Purposes 

(d)  Dues 

(e)  Duties  of  officers 

11.  From  The  Educational  Theatre  Journal,  March,  1950.  Quoted  from  Speech 
and  Drama,  Tentative  Guide  for  High  School  Teachers,  New  Mexico  State  Board 
of  Education,  1951.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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b.  Submission  of  the  constitution  to  the  group  (Group  should  follow 
parliamentary  procedure  in  adopting  constitution,  including  a  step- 
by-step  presentation  of  articles  with  opportunity  for  discussioir  of  each, 
followed  by  adoption  of  each  with  or  without  amendments) 

5.  Election  of  permanent  officers 

6.  Setting  up  of  standards  for  promotion  of  members 
B.    Program  planning 

1.  Authorization  of  a  program  committee   to  submit  suggestions  for  activ- 
ities for  the  year 

2.  Full  discussion  by  the  group    (A  definite  theme  or  goal  should  be  set  up 
towards  which  the  club  will  work  all  year.) 

3.  Submission  of  specific  plans  by  the  program  committee  to  the  group  at  a 
later  meeting. 

4.  Appointment  of  a  play-selection   committee 

5.  Authorization   of  other   committees,   if   production    is   to    be   undertaken 

a.  Casting  (Optional.  Major  productions  are  usually  cast  by  the  teacher- 
director.) 

b.  Business 
C   Costume 

d.  Make-up 

e.  Properties 
1.   Publicity 

G.  Planning   of  definite   programs   for   weekly   or   regular   meetings 

7.  Consideration  of  methods  of  financing  activities 

a.  Production  of  plays  by  the  group 

b.  Sponsoring  of  plays  by  professional  groups 

c.  Sponsoring  of  a  dramatic  artist 

d.  Sponsoring  of  dramatic  programs  from  other  schools  or  nearby  colleges 
111.    Suggested   activities: 

A.  Study  of  some  particular  phase  of  theatre 

1.  Investigation  of  international  theatre 

2.  Study  of  building  a  role 

3.  Study  of  staging  and  design 

4.  Investigation  of  other  national   theatres  and  ANTA'S   proposals   for   an 
American  national  theatre 

5.  Demonstrations  of  make-up 

6.  Demonstration  of  the  effects  of  colored  lights  on  colors 

B.  Production  of  skits  and  one-act  plays  for  group  discussion  and  criticism 

C.  Study  of  new  trends  in  theatre 

1.  Production  of  a  one-act  play  in  arena-theatre  style 

2.  Experimentation  with  Living  Newspaper  type  of  drama 

3.  Experimentation  with  unit  sets 

4.  Discussion  of  changes  made  to  adapt  a  serious  play  to  musical-comedy 
technique  as  shown  through  Carousel,  Oklahoma,  or  Regina 

D.  Production  of  a  play  or  public  performance 

E.  Theatre  parties  with  discussion   in  club  meeting  later 

F.  Trips  backstage  after  attending  a  college,  community,  or  professional  per- 
formance 

G.  Participation  in  dramatic  festivals 

H.  Exchange    attendance    at    dress    rehearsals    of   other    groups,    followed    by 
critical  discussions  afterwards 
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I.  Exchange  of  assembly  programs  with  other  schools 

J.   Co-operation  with  school  clubs  in  the  same  area  to  sponsor  dramatic  club 

events  or  to  have  joint  programs 
K.  Affiliation  with  the  National  Thespian  Society 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Work  out  a  prompt  book  for  a  one-act  play  suitable  for  presentation  in  a 
play  festival. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  short  plays  suitable  for  classroom,  assembly  or  drama  club 
use. 

3.  Make  a  selection  of  long  plays  suitable  for  consideration  as  one  of  the 
major  plays  of  the  school  year. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  equipment  needed  for  presentation  of  short  plays  in  the 
classroom. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  equipment  needed  for  the  construction  of  simple  interior 
and  exterior  sets. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  equipment  needed  for  the  public  presentation  of  long  plays. 

7.  Work  out  a  rehearsal  schedule  for  one  of  the  plays  listed  under  Item  3 
above. 

8.  Make  a  fifteen-minute  report  on  "My  Favorite  One  Act  Play."  Tell  briefly 
the  plot  of  the  play,  and  discuss  any  special  features  that  make  it  especially  suit- 
able for  classroom  use,  assembly,  evening  program,  television,  contest  or  festival. 

Questions   for    Classroom    Discussion 

1.  What  standards  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  choosing  a  play?  Are  there 
special  requirements  for  the  opening  play  of  the  season?  Should  the  play  be 
chosen  by  the  director  or  by  a  committee? 

2.  Should  members  of  the  cast  and  crew  be  selected  by  the  director  or  a 
committee?  Do  you  approve  of  limiting  tryouts  only  to  students  who  are  scholas- 
tically  acceptable? 

3.  H,ow  can  rehearsals  be  scheduled  in  a  high  school  largely  served  by  school 
busses  departing  promptly   at   the   end   of   the   last   period? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  common  faults  of  amateur  productions?  How  can 
these  be  avoided? 

5.  How  would  you  plan  a  budget  for  a  production  in  a  school  which  has 
no  reserve  funds,  and  which  uses  profits  for  non-dramatic  purposes  like  financing 
the  school  annual  or  the  senior  trip?  What  advantages  can  you  see  in  a  system 
in  which  the  budget  is  controlled  by  the  drama  department,  or  by  the  director, 
with   profits  going   to    the   general   improvement   of   the   dramatic   program? 

6.  What  are  the  short-term  and  long-term  benefits  of  participation  in  dra- 
matic activities? 
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DIRECTING 
DEBATE 


//  the  decisions  of  judges  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be,  the  defeat  must  be  due 
to   the  speakers   themselves. 

ARISTOTLE 


DEBATING  has  competitive  and  non-competitive  features. 
Practice  sessions  with  other  institutions,  debates  in  public  con- 
vocations, and  debates  before  groups  like  service,  educational,  or  re- 
ligious organizations  comprise  the  non-competitive  program.  Debates 
in  leagues  and  tournaments,  with  decisions  by  judges,  make  up  the 
competitive  schedule.  Festivals  or  clinics  in  which  teams  from  different 
institutions  take  part,  striving  for  "excellent,"  "superior,"  and  "good" 
awards  include  the  best  features  of  both  competitive  and  non-com- 
petitive programs. 

During  the  year  superior  members  of  the  debate  squad  should  have 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  competitive  or  semi-competitive 
situation  so  they  may  secure  expert  judgment  on  their  performance. 
Students  like  to  be  associated  with  competition,  or  at  least  they  like 
to  be  associated  with  winning;  they  like  a  schedule  that  has  variety, 
particularly  when  a  possibility  arises  of  taking  trips.  They  do  not 
like  any  kind  of  program  in  which  the  same  old  thing  happens  over 
and  over.  Competitive  activity  helps  to  maintain  interest  and  keep 
them  at  work. 

This  chapter  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  basic  principles  of 
evidence  and  argument,  but  with  problems  arising  in  selecting  a  squad, 
and  preparing  it  to  debate  the  chosen  subject  by  presenting  evidence 
and  argument  effectively. 
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VALUES  OF  DEBATE 

In  an  age  which  is  placing  high  importance  on  science,  teachers 
are  asking  anew  about  the  uses  of  debate.  Urging  that  debate  is  a 
proper  concern  of  all  good  students,  Baird  writes: 

Frankly,  I  am  prejudiced  in  favor  of  this  ancient-modern  learning 
by  dialectic  and  controversy.  In  support  of  my  prejudices,  may  I 
quote  the  recent  speeches  of  three  national  leaders. 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  former  president  of  Harvard,  spoke  before 
the  National  Education  Association,  at  Philadelphia,  on  July  3, 
1958  on  the  topic  of  the  role  of  education  after  high  school.  Said 
Dr.  Conant  after  analyzing  the  curriculum,  "Above  all,  it  is  vital 
that  the  spirit  of  the  academic  community  be  such  as  to  foster  an 
interest  in  current,  social,  economic,  and  political  problems,  and  a 
zest  for  discussion  and  debate." 

Senator  James  William  Fulbright,  in  the  Senate  on  August  21, 
1958,  spoke  on  the  topic  of  "American  life,  its  order  of  values."  He 
demanded  that  we  "test  the  slogans  and  shibboleths  by  free  and 
honest  discussion." 

Edmund  Muskie,  of  Maine,  now  senator-elect,  addressing  the 
Speech  Convention  in  Boston,  on  August  28,  1957,  when  he  was  still 
governor  of  Maine,  said  that  "it  is  our  inescapable  conclusion  that 
these  collective  judgments  [of  the  American  people]  cannot  reflect 
wisdom,  responsibility,  and  foresight,  unless  they  are  subject  to  the 
critical  analysis  and  evaluation  which  are  possible  only  through  the 
process  of  debate." 

Baird  calls  attention  to  the  vital  significance  of  debate  in  these 
words: 

First,  liberal  or  general  education  is  decision-making.  The  edu- 
cated man  or  woman's  role,  as  always,  has  been  that  of  decision- 
making. Of  all  people  he  or  she  should  see  most  clearly  the  proper 
road  and  point  the  way.  He  is  not  only  to  absorb  knowledge  but  to 
apply  it.  He  is  to  contemplate,  to  discuss  with  himself  and  others, 
but  to  translate  his  discussion  into  action.  .  .  . 

Why  this  emphasis  on  education  as  decision-making?  Especially 
in  this  day  of  mounting  issues,  more  than  ever,  these  things  cannot 
be  shuffled  off.  As  Professor  Ralph  Perry,  of  Harvard,  put  it,  "For 
each  problem  comes  a  moment  of  decision.  The  choice  must  be 
made  before  it  is  too  late.  Otherwise  all  is  meaningless."  As  we  have 
sped  up  time,  so  have  we  sped  up  the  need  for  handling  these  snow- 
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balling  problems.  Otherwise,  as  the  philosophers  say,  all  is  meaning- 
less. Otherwise  history  passes  us  by  to  be  manipulated  by  force  or 
choice.1 

THE  NATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION 

For  many  years  the  Committee  on  Discussion  and  Debate  Materials 
of  the  National  University  Extension  Association  has  taken  the  lead 
in  helping  the  schools  formulate  a  question  for  use  during  the  year. 
The  Committee  provides  the  machinery  by  which  the  several  state 
leagues  may  agree  upon  a  common  problem  for  the  national  high 
school  discussion  and  debate  series.  In  December  of  each  year  the 
Committee  conducts  a  conference  to  which  each  affiliate  is  invited  to 
send  a  representative.  The  conference  selects  problems  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  a  referendum  of  the  state  high  school  leagues.  The  general 
problem  voted  for  1959-60  is  typical:  "What  policy  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations  will  best  serve  the  people  of  the  United  States?"  Out 
of  this  general  problem,  specific  questions  are  formulated  for  discus- 
sion and  debate. 

The  publication  of  The  NUEA  Discussion  and  Debate  Manual  is 
sponsored  annually  by  the  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  state  high 
school  leagues.  Both  volumes  of  the  Manual  are  devoted  to  the  na- 
tional problem  for  the  year.  Volume  One  ordinarily  consists  of  articles 
prepared  especially  for  the  publication  by  leaders  in  the  subject- 
matter  field  from  which  the  problem  is  drawn.  Volume  Two  ordi- 
narily consists  of  articles  reprinted  from  current  sources.  In  addition 
the  Manual  includes  from  time  to  time  articles  concerning  techniques 
of  debate.2 

Another  useful  item  is  the  current  Reference  Shelf  bearing  on  the 
high  school  question.  This  series,  which  consists  of  several  volumes 
each  year  on  controversial  topics,  includes  a  volume  on  the  national 
discussion  and  debate  question.  It  is  published  by  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company  of  New  York.  Debaters  also  find  useful  The  Congressional 
Digest,  with  its  pros  and  cons  on  current  issues. 

THE  NATIONAL  COLLEGE  QUESTION 

Colleges  and  universities  also  have  national  questions  for  discussion 
and  debate.  Each  year  the  directors  of  forensic  activities  in  colleges 
and  universities  submit  subjects  for  the  national  topic.  A  committee 

t  .  Read  the  complete  article  by  A.  Craig  Baird,  "Discussion  and  Debate  in 
the  Space  Age,"  Central  States  Speech  Journal,  Spring,  1959,  48-52. 

2.  Copies  of  the  Discussion  and  Debate  Manual  and  sets  of  the  Debater's 
Library  may  be  secured  from  your  state  high  school  league.  For  further  informa- 
tion, write  Dr.  Bower  Aly,  Committee  on  Discussion  and  Debate  Materials,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon. 
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composed  of  representatives  of  the  Speech  Association  of  America,  the 
American  Forensic  Association,  Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  Delta  Sigma  Rho, 
and  Phi  Rho  Pi,  is  in  charge  of  the  study  of  the  nominated  questions 
and  the  final  selection  of  the  preferred  ones.  Issues  of  The  Reference 
Shelf  and  of  The  Congressional  Digest  are  prepared  on  the  college 
question,  and  other  materials  are  available,  although  the  operation  is 
not  so  extensive  as  at  the  high  school  level. 

Certain  benefits  may  be  noted  that  come  from  the  use  of  the  national 
questions.  As  most  colleges  and  universities  prepare  debates  on  both 
the  college  and  the  high  school  questions,  the  problem  of  scheduling 
intercollegiate  debates  is  greatly  simplified.  Invitational  meets  and 
tournaments  are  held  in  every  part  of  the  country  on  the  national 
question.  A  college  debate  director  is  likely  to  receive  opportunities 
to  take  a  team  of  debaters  to  another  campus,  not  too  far  away,  and 
there  meet  teams  from  other  institutions.  By  comparing  their  ar- 
guments and  techniques  with  those  used  by  others,  the  debaters 
quickly  discern  what  is  weak  and  what  is  strong. 

CONDUCTING  TRYOUTS 

The  recruiting  of  good  talent  is  a  problem  the  director  of  debating 
continually  faces.  Often  students  do  not  try  out  for  debate  because 
they  do  not  know  about  it.  Ideally  debating  should  begin  in  the  upper 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  grades;  nearly  all  directors  of  ex- 
perience have  freshman  as  well  as  varsity  squads.  Teachers  of  other 
subjects  may  help  locate  good  students;  speech  classes  may  suggest 
others;  publicity  through  regular  school  channels  may  turn  up  can- 
didates. The  opportunity  to  know  other  students  in  the  school  and 
the  possibility  of  meeting  students  in  other  schools  are  inducements, 
as  well  as  the  substantial  opportunity  of  learning  to  speak  more  ef- 
fectively. Debating  may  be  a  stepping  stone  to  law  and  politics. 

By  tradition  tryouts  consist  of  making  a  short  talk  on  one  side  of 
the  question  selected.  Materials  should  be  made  available  so  that  the 
students  will  not  lose  time  in  aimless  search.  After  hearing  the  tryout 
speeches,  you,  with  the  help  of  whatever  faculty  committee  you  ask 
to  advise  you,  select  members  for  the  squad,  keeping  usually  to 
multiples  of  four  for  convenience  in  scheduling  practice  debates. 
Students  may  try  out  either  for  the  affirmative  or  negative  side  of  the 
question;  schools  now  do  not  particularly  encourage  students  to  de- 
bate both  sides.3  Often  however,  students  do  not  know  which  side 

3.  A  few  intercollegiate  tournaments,  however,  are  specifically  planned  so 
each  team  will  debate  both  sides.  For  discussion,  see  the  list  of  references  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 
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they  favor  until  they  have  studied  the  topic,  and  in  the  process  of 
making  a  decision  they  discuss  both  affirmative  and  negative  positions. 

PRELIMINARY  STUDY  OF  THE  QUESTION 

After  the  tryouts,  the  director  may  schedule  meetings  at  which  both 
sides  of  the  question  are  discussed.  A  useful  activity  is  for  the  squad 
to  prepare  a  brief  or  outline  of  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  brief 
has  an  introductory  part,  containing  definitions  and  preliminary  ex- 
planatory matter  and  a  statement  of  the  principal  questions,  called 
issues.  Illustrations  of  the  proper  form  for  a  brief  may  be  found  in 
most  debate  texts.  Preparing  a  brief  gives  all  present  a  chance  to 
examine  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  thus  serves  to  familiarize 
the  students  with  the  arguments  likely  to  be  used.  When  this  task 
is  completed,  it  will,  of  course,  be  only  a  preliminary  brief;  the  main 
arguments  will  be  developed  in  more  detail  as  students  gather  addi- 
tional evidence. 

Each  member  of  the  squad  should  be  taught  a  method  of  taking 
notes,  every  one  presumably  using  the  same  system  to  facilitate  team 
work  later  on.  The  superior  method  is  a  card  system,  each  item  of 
evidence  being  put  on  a  separate  3x5  or  larger  card.  The  cards  are 
labelled  so  they  may  be  filed  in  a  small  cabinet.  During  a  debate  each 
team  needs  to  be  prepared  to  answer  arguments  offered  by  the  op- 
ponents, and  often  in  the  order  presented  by  the  opponents.  As  the 
debater  hears  these  arguments  he  selects  from  his  card  file  the  neces- 
sary evidence  to  use  in  reply,  so  that,  when  only  a  few  minutes  later 
he  rises  to  speak,  he  has  materials  at  hand  in  a  convenient  form.  If 
his  facts  were  written  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  several  to  a  page,  he 
could  not  select  and  arrange  his  rebuttal  materials  nearly  so  swiftly. 

The  sessions  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  question  and  preparation 
of  the  brief  can  be  varied  by  spending  part  of  the  time  in  short 
speeches,  reports  on  special  aspects  of  the  question,  and  impromptu 
speaking  sessions.  The  problem  is  two-fold:  to  make  the  students 
familiar  with  the  question  and  to  give  them  actual  speaking  practice. 

EVIDENCE 

Most  debates  are  won  on  the  sheer  weight  of  evidence.  Evidence 
means  examples,  statistics,  quotations  from  authority,  reasons.  Ev- 
idence is  saying  that  $65.00  in  i960  will  buy  only  as  much  as  $29.75  in 
1939,  giving  a  source  for  the  statement.  Evidence  is  showing  that  city 
newspapers  receive  70  per  cent  of  their  income  from  advertising. 
Evidence   is   pointing   out   that    the    surtax   rate    on    incomes    above 
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$500,000  is  92  per  cent.  Evidence  is  quoting  Justice  Jackson  on  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  trials  at  Nuremberg.  A  team  that  says  "Lots  of 
soldiers  have  been  killed  in  the  Korean  War,"  that  asserts,  "Millions 
of  women  entered  industry  during  the  last  World  War,"  that  declares, 
"Everybody  knows  the  steel  industry  is  over-expanded"  is  going  to  look 
pale  and  inadequate  when  compared  with  itself  on  the  day  it  learns 
to  say,  "The  casualty  list  in  Korea  stands  at  105,111,  of  which  18,177 
are  killed  or  missing  in  action,"  that  asserts,  "During  World  War  II 
slightly  more  than  3,400,000  women  entered  industry,"  that  declares, 
"Statistics  issued  by  the  Steel  Research  Institute  indicate  that  steel 
capacity  today  is  almost  93  per  cent  of  the  amount  necessary  to  fill 
the  orders  currently  on  the  books  and  in  prospect." 

Students  should  be  taught  not  only  to  use  evidence,  but  also  to 
interpret  evidence.  Any  fact  is  capable  of  different  interpretations. 
The  figure  of  3,400,000  women  war  workers  is  large  when  compared 
to  the  peace  time  figure  of  787,000  women  normally  employed  in  in- 
dustry. Would  an  all-out  effort,  however,  have  brought  twice  as  many 
women  into  industry,  and  ended  the  war  sooner?  When  your  opponent 
introduces  evidence  into  his  case,  you  need  to  consider  how  to  answer 
him.  You  may  offer  conflicting  evidence  that  is  more  recent  or  from 
a  better  source.  You  may  interpret  his  evidence  differently  from  the 
way  he  does.  You  may  ignore  it,  if  it  does  not  bear  on  the  central  issue. 

These  possibilities  are  valid  because  of  the  basic  nature  of  debate. 
Topics  chosen  resemble  problems  that  arise  in  life:  they  are  usually 
matters  of  policy,  and  since  they  look  into  the  future,  can  not  be  solved 
precisely  one  way  or  another.  Debaters  should  never  lose  sight  of  this 
fundamental  principle.  How  can  we  answer  exactly,  for  example,  the 
question  of  military  training  when  we  do  not  know  when  or  whether 
war  will  come?  How  can  we  tell  whether  to  introduce  a  system  of 
socialized  medicine,  since  we  cannot  predict  the  effect  of  such  a  system, 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  years  from  now,  upon  the  medical  profession?  We 
can  only  use  our  best  judgment,  weigh  the  alternatives,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. In  arriving  at  this  judgment,  we  use  such  facts  as  are  avail- 
able, but  a  point  in  the  argument  always  arrives  when  we  have  to  go 
beyond  the  facts  and  leap  into  the  future. 

This  idea  was  firmly  impressed  on  my  mind  late  in  my  college 
debating  career,  and  most  clearly  by  a  team  of  high  school  debaters. 
These  boys  had  debated  together  during  their  last  three  years  in 
school,  and  their  senior  year  had  won  the  state  championship  without 
losing  the  vote  of  a  single  judge.  I  heard  this  debate,  and  afterwards 
asked  the  boys  the  recipe  for  their  success.  As  they  discussed  their 
season,   they  mentioned  one   thing  after  another   they  had   learned, 
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but  one  boy  finally  said  something  like  this:  "I  believe  we  knew  more 
about  the  question  than  any  team  we  met.  We  used  the  most  recent 
evidence  on  every  point.  We  noticed,  as  we  debated  sometimes  on 
the  affirmative  and  sometimes  on  the  negative,  that  we  used  many  ol 
the  same  facts  on  both  sides.  We  interpreted  them  differently.  And 
we  found  that  the  judges  were  as  impressed  by  our  reasoning  about 
the  facts  as  they  were  by  the  facts  themselves." 

I,  too,  was  impressed  by  the  reasoning  of  this  brilliant  team.  Olivet 
Wendell  Holmes  put  the  same  idea  in  vivid  language.  A  one-story 
mind,  he  once  wrote,  can  see  simple  relationships  like  obvious  group- 
ings and  classifications.  A  two-story  mind  can  see  complex  relationships 
like  trends  and  movements.  But  once  in  a  while  a  man  comes  along 
who  interprets  his  observations  in  an  original  manner,  formulating 
hypotheses  and  generalizations  that  are  bold  and  striking.  That  man 
has  a  three-story  mind,  with  a  penthouse  on  top. 

Debating  helps  develop  this  type  of  thinking. 

CASE 

The  word  "case"  frequently  recurs  in  debate  squad  discussions. 
It  is  a  part  of  modern  debate  jargon,  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the 
lawyer,  who  also  prepares  a  brief  and  works  out  a  case. 

The  case  is  the  principal  line  of  reasoning  used  to  establish  a  con- 
clusion. The  affirmative  case  comprises  the  chief  arguments  used 
to  support  the  debate  proposition;  the  negative  case  those  used  to 
oppose  it.  The  affirmative  case  is  nearly  always  the  more  troublesome, 
because  the  affirmative  is  advocating  a  change  in  the  present  system. 
Affirmative  speakers  who  once  advocated  woman  suffrage,  the  federal 
income  tax,  the  repeal  of  prohibition,  the  league  of  nations,  and 
universal  military  training  must  have  done  so  with  many  qualms, 
although  now  all  those  topics  are  familiar  ideas.  Affirmative  speakers 
who  once  advocated  a  system  of  socialized  medicine  had  an  equally 
hard  row  to  hoe;  now  their  ideas  are  being  put  into  effect  in  Great 
Britain,  with  a  variety  of  results.  Invariably  the  debate  director  is 
satisfied  with  his  negative  case  long  before  his  affirmative  case  seems 
convincing.  Experience  with  the  national  questions,  however,  shows 
that  one  side  wins  about  as  often  as  the  other. 

The  building  of  a  case  proceeds  as  follows.  First  the  squad  makes 
a  list  of  the  possible  arguments  on  both  sides.  Some  of  these  are 
major  and  some  are  minor,  but  all  go  down  on  the  list.  After  the  list 
is  completed  it  is  revised,  duplications  being  eliminated,  and  argu- 
ments combined  and  reworded.  Certain  arguments  on  the  negative 
will  be  seen  to  oppose  sharply  corresponding  arguments  on  the  af- 
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firmative.  These  suggest  the  issues  of  the  debate,  the  points  that  each 
team  will  seek  to  establish.  As  evidence  is  accumulated  it  will  tend  to 
center  upon  these  issues.  The  position  taken  by  each  team  is  its  case. 

Those  who  judge  debate  are  interested  in  seeing  whether  a  good 
case  emerges  from  each  team's  discussion.  Beginners  who  have  not 
received  proper  training  sometimes  have  fair  evidence,  but  a  poor 
case.  The  debaters  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  use  their  facts  to  lead 
to  a  conclusion. 

The  case  is  constantly  being  modified  throughout  the  debate  season. 
One  opponent  after  another  will  point  up  weaknesses  that  need  to  be 
considered.  The  affirmative  case  especially  undergoes  great  change 
between  October  and  May.  Even  the  negative,  however,  would  find 
it  difficult  to  win  an  April  debate  with  a  November  case.  The  questions 
picked  for  nation-wide  debating  have  so  much  substance  and  such 
high  significance  that  continued  study  opens  up  new  possibilities. 

REFUTATION 

A  debate  between  two  beginning  teams  that  have  received  inexpert 
guidance  very  quickly  reveals  inexpert  training.  The  first  affirmative 
speech  opens  with  traditional  preliminary  matter  and  follows  with 
affirmative  arguments.  The  first  negative  speech  makes  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  affirmative  speech  just  heard,  but  proceeds  to  the 
negative  argument.  The  second  affirmative  speaker  continues  the  af- 
firmative case  without  reference  to  the  negative  speaker.  The  second 
negative  speaker  concludes  the  negative  argument  without  mention 
of  the  affirmative  speakers.  The  four  concluding  speeches  contain  some 
rebuttal  material. 

In  reality  these  four  opening  speeches  are  not  debate  at  all;  they 
are  a  series  of  four  unrelated  talks.  Each  speaker  had  prepared  his 
argument  in  advance,  and  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  adjustment 
to  the  opponent's  speech.  Although  the  first  four  speeches  are  referred 
to  as  constructive  speeches,  they  should  also  contain  some  rebuttal. 
Sometimes  prepared  speeches  make  the  debater  appear  foolish,  as 
when  he  says,  "The  affirmative  may  say,"  when  he  should  say,  "The 
affirmative  has  said."  When  these  teams  have  had  more  experience, 
they  will  proceed  something  like  this: 

First  affirmative:  States  the  question,  defines  such  terms  as  may 
be  necessary,  limits  the  question  to  such  fields  as  seems  proper,  and 
develops  one  or  two  major  points  in  the  affirmative  case.  The  reason- 
ing and  the  evidence  are  presented  so  convincingly  that,  when  the 
first  speaker  has  finished,  the  listener  feels  that  good,  solid  argument 
has  been  advanced. 
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First  negative:  Accepts,  rejects,  or  modifies  the  affirmative  definitions 
as  seems  advisable.  Takes  up  immediately  the  major  points  that  the 
affirmative  has  presented  and  refutes  them.  He  may  spend  a  good 
half  of  his  allotted  time  attempting  to  overthrow  the  affirmative  po- 
sition. He  then  proceeds  to  the  negative  case,  and  tries  to  establish  one 
of  the  major  contentions  of  the  negative.  By  the  time  he  has  finished, 
the  listener  should  feel  that  there  are  indeed  two  sides  to  the  question. 

Second  affirmative:  Spends  such  time  as  is  necessary  in  (1)  re- 
establishing the  affirmative  case,  bringing  in  new  evidence  if  necessary, 
and  refuting  the  negative's  attack  against  it;  (2)  overthrowing  the 
negative  case  as  thus  far  revealed.  Spends  the  rest  of  his  time  com- 
pleting the  affirmative  case.  Spends  about  a  minute  at  the  end  in 
summary,  reviewing  the  affirmative  case,  and  showing  wherein  the 
negative  attack  against  it  is  untenable. 

Second  negative:  (1)  Continues  the  attack  upon  the  affirmative  case; 

(2)  re-establishes  the  negative  arguments  advanced  by  his  colleague; 

(3)  furthers  the  negative  case;   (4)  makes  a  final  summary  of  the  debate 
to  date. 

During  the  four  rebuttal  speeches,  debaters  concern  themselves 
with  the  problems  of  re-establishing  their  own  positions  and  attacking 
the  opposing  positions.  Experienced  debaters  use  the  plan  of  putting 
the  two  sets  of  arguments  side  by  side  and  showing  wherein  their 
reasoning  is  preferable.  The  closing  rebuttal  speaker  on  each  side 
has  the  important  responsibility  of  summarizing  the  team's  case  as 
it  finally  stands. 

Many  speakers  have  achieved  unusual  skill  in  presenting  argument. 
In  this  country  Webster,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Lincoln,  Borah,  Roosevelt, 
and  Wilson  are  a  few  of  many  whose  fame  rests  in  large  measure  upon 
skill  in  political  discussion  and  debate.  In  Britain  speakers  like 
Burke,  Pitt,  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Lloyd  George,  and  Churchill  have 
shown  mastery  of  the  ability  to  present  and  refute  parliamentary 
argument.  One  of  the  foremost  was  Charles  James  Fox,  called  by 
British  colleagues  "the  greatest  debater  that  ever  lived."  Fox  was  a 
staunch  friend  of  the  colonies  during  the  American  revolution. 
Nine-tenths  of  his  career  was  spent  on  the  affirmative,  speaking  against 
some  established  practice  or  for  a  new  change.  He  advocated  greater 
freedom  of  speech,  the  removal  of  religious  restrictions,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Pitt  was  excellent 
in  parliamentary  discussion,  but  even  he  once  confessed  that  whenever 
he  thought  he  spoke  better  than  usual,  Fox  exceeded  himself  in  his 
reply. 
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Fox's  debating  talents  rested  upon  many  factors  worth  retelling  to 
debaters.  One  was  that  he  was  fair,  honest,  generous,  unselfish,  pa- 
triotic; he  had  many  friends,  few  enemies.  Another  was  that  he  took 
a  position  in  which  he  strongly  believed,  even  when  he  had  to  speak 
against  the  government's  majority.  He  read  widely,  but  he  gained 
most  of  his  information  from  conversation  with  those  best  informed. 
Undoubtedly  facts  and  reasons  gained  from  personal  interview  are 
more  timely  and  up-to-date  than  those  that  eventually  get  into  print. 
He  had  much  first-hand  information,  secured  by  daily  association  with 
prominent  and  active  people. 

His  method  of  answering  an  argument  is  particularly  helpful  to 
recount.  First  he  would  state  the  opponent's  argument  as  clearly  as 
possible.  Often  he  would  make  it  more  forceful  than  the  opponent 
had.  Next  he  would  show  that  the  argument  was  an  important  one, 
a  significant  link  in  a  chain.  After  having  clearly  stated  it  and  shown 
its  importance,  he  would  then  answer  it,  using  all  of  the  argument 
and  evidence  at  his  command.  His  method  stands  out  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  that  of  many  beginners.  The  novice  is  likely  to  misstate  or 
understate  the  argument,  making  it  appear  less  important  than  it  is. 
Thus  if  he  succeeds  in  answering  it,  he  appears  to  have  answered  only 
a  minor  contention.  In  the  act  of  misstating  or  understating,  he  shows 
an  attitude  of  unfairness  that  listeners  will  detect.  Fox's  statement  of 
an  opponent's  argument  was  so  clear  that  listeners  praised  him  for  it, 
and  were  even  more  impressed  when  Fox  turned  the  tables  and  replied 
to  the  facts  he  had  just  set  forth.  Sometimes  his  friends,  listening  to 
him  state  an  argument,  would  say  to  themselves,  "Fox  has  outdone 
himself  this  time:  that  argument  is  so  good  he  cannot  possibly  reply 
to  it";  but  he  usually  redeemed  himself.  One  of  his  admirers  said, 
"Mr.  Fox  has  never  been  answered." 

PERSUASIVENESS 

In  listening  to  a  debate,  a  judge  often  feels  that  the  arguments 
are  equally  divided  on  both  sides.  The  evidence  for  one  side  seems 
as  convincing  as  that  for  the  other.  Neither  team  has  left  a  stone  un- 
turned. Is  there,  then,  any  discernible  margin  of  difference  that  will 
warrant  a  decision? 

In  life  we  find  ourselves  in  similar  situations.  An  employer  can  not 
decide  which  of  two  men  to  promote.  A  shopper  can  not  decide  which 
of  two  suits  to  buy.  We  consult  two  doctors,  or  two  lawyers,  or  two 
insurance  underwriters,  and  wonder  which  one  is  more  competent. 

In  those  situations,  and  in  the  situation  of  the  two  evenly-matched 
debate  teams,  we  eventually  give  our  decision  to  the  person  or  to  the 
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team  that  is  the  more  credible.  We  believe  certain  people  more  than 
others;  we  find  them  more  convincing,  more  persuasive.  Beginning 
debaters  and  their  directors  sometimes  overlook  this  important  con- 
sideration. A  debater  should  be  personable.  He  should  show  his  good 
sense,  his  fairness,  his  cordiality.  A  team  that  rants  and  raves  is  less 
persuasive  than  a  team  that  reflects  good  will  and  a  congenial  attitude. 
The  act  of  yielding  on  one  point  may  put  a  team  in  a  better  position 
to  hold  a  major  contention.  It  may  be  wiser  to  admit  that  a  certain 
course  is  dangerous,  if  it  is,  and  argue  that  the  desirable  consequences 
are  worth  the  risk,  than  to  insist  that  the  dangers  are  trivial. 

Attention  given  to  developing  a  persuasive  manner  of  delivery  may 
be  of  far-reaching  consequence  later  in  life.  You  are  not  striving,  of 
course,  for  glibness,  fluency,  smoothness,  or  oiliness;  you  simply  want 
a  frank,  open,  candid,  and  cordial  presentation  of  the  argument. 

LANGUAGE 

Persuasiveness  is  closely  related  to  the  language  of  the  debaters. 
Like  Charles  Fox,  the  debater  should  be  as  accurate  and  exact  as 
possible.  He  should  avoid  expressions  like  "we  have  proved  beyond 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt,"  because  certainty  is  not  possible  in  advocating 
a  course  of  action  that  looks  into  the  unknown  future.  He  should  not 
belittle  or  ridicule  an  opponent;  speakers  in  older  times  used  to  in- 
dulge in  abuse,  but  our  knowledge  of  persuasion  today  is  more  pro- 
found than  theirs. 

Experienced  debaters  try  also  to  avoid  jargon.  Phrases  like  "honor- 
able judges"  and  "worthy  opponents"  eventually  get  trite.  Use  other 
adjectives,  or  none  at  all.  Instead  of  calling  a  member  of  the  other 
team  "the  first  speaker  of  the  negative,"  or  "the  speaker  who  just  left 
the  floor,"  call  him  by  name,  or  use  other  phraseology.  Avoid  over- 
using technical  phrases  like  "in  my  constructive  speech,"  and  terms 
like  "case"  and  "rebuttal." 

Generations  ago  bright  students  headed  for  the  ministry,  the  law, 
or  a  profession  in  letters  or  teaching  would  be  given  collections  of 
speeches  to  be  studied  as  models.  Many  a  young  man  was  presented 
with,  for  example,  a  copy  of  Goodrich's  Select  British  Eloquence  or  of 
The  World's  Great  Classics  or  of  The  Speeches  of  Thomas  Erskine. 
The  thought  was  that  if  the  young  man  read  these  models  assiduously, 
he  would  absorb  something  about  the  use  of  language  and  the  struc- 
ture of  argument  that  he  could  work  over  and  adapt  to  his  own 
thinking  and  speaking.  The  idea  was  a  solid  one,  having  behind  it 
the  endorsement  and  the  practice  of  hundreds  of  speakers. 

These  books  are  out  of  print  today,  and  hard  to  find,  but  have  a 
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counterpart  in  collections  of  modern  speeches  and  debates.  A  debate 
director  could  profitably  spend  time  improving  the  language  of  his 
debaters;  this  to  be  sure  is  not  an  exercise  for  the  first  meeting  of  the 
squad,  but  may  be  brought  in  after  case  and  argument  have  progressed. 
Read,  for  example,  passages  from  American  and  British  speakers  to 
see  how  they  phrased  their  constructive  arguments  and  their  refuta- 
tion. An  excerpt  from  Gladstone,  for  instance,  slightly  reworded, 
reads  like  this:  "Now,  let  us  try  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  argument, 
which  is  not  very  complex  although  it  is  extremely  interesting."  The 
phrase  "heart  of  the  argument"  is  more  appealing  than  the  debater's 
trite  "Now  the  speaker  who  just  left  the  floor  said — ."  Gladstone  went 
on  to  declare  that  his  friends  the  opponents  were  tearing  the  issue 
into  shreds,  and  then,  he  explained,  "they  set  aside  one  particular 
shred  .  .  .  with  which  nothing  will  ever  induce  them  to  part."  The 
word  shred  may  be  too  colorful  to  suit  the  preference  of  some  de- 
baters, but  the  overworked  American  word  point  has  no  color  at  all, 
and  actually  little  meaning.  Still  later  in  the  speech  Gladstone  said: 
"Is  your  distinction  a  real  distinction  at  all?  I  will,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever,  go  with  you  on  this 
dangerous  ground  of  splitting  the  argument  into  slices,  and  I  ask  you: 
'Where  will  you  draw  the  line?'  You  draw  it  [brief  explanation].  My 
proposition  is  that  your  line  is  worthless."  If  this  Gladstonian  lan- 
guage seems  entirely  too  Gladstonian,  water  it  down  to  suit  your  own 
taste:  "I  suggest  that  your  line  is  too  thin  to  be  of  use  to  us  this 
evening."4 

Study  models  not  to  parrot  words  and  phrases  but  to  stimulate 
thinking  about  the  uses  of  the  language.  One  of  the  most  persuasive 
and  conciliatory  speeches  ever  made  in  the  United  States  Senate — 
and  one  that  is  reputed  actually  to  have  changed  votes — was  made  by 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  endorsing  the  appointment  of  David 
E.  Lilienthal  as  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Note  these  short  excerpts: 

I  wish  briefly  to  make  a  matter  of  record  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  under  all  existing  circumstances  Mr.  David  E.  Lilienthal 
should  be  confirmed  as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion without  further  delay. 

I  do  so  with  no  illusions  that  any  Senator,  at  this  late  hour,  after 

4.  These  lines  come  from  his  well-known  speech  defending  the  right  of 
Charles  Bradlaugh,  a  notorious  atheist,  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
speech  was  given  April  26,  1883,  and  may  be  consulted  conveniently  in  Houston 
Peterson,  A  Treasury  of  the  World's  Great  Speeches,  New  York,  Simon  and  Schuster, 

i954»  56o"569- 
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weeks  and  months  of  bitter  controversy,  is  still  open  to  persuasion. 
I  do  so  with  complete  respect  for  the  good  conscience  with  which 
every  Senator  will  take  his  position.  I  quarrel  with  none.  .  .  . 

I  have  heard  or  read  every  word  of  the  testimony.  As  a  result,  I 
have  been  driven  away  from  the  adverse  prejudice  with  which  I 
started.  I  have  been  driven  to  the  belief  that  logic,  equity,  fair  play, 
and  a  just  regard  to  urgent  public  welfare  combine  to  recommend 
Mr.  Lilienthal's  confirmation  in  the  light  of  today's  realities. 

I  say  this  with  full  appreciation  of  the  earnest  zeal  with  which 
others  hold  a  contrary  view,  including  many  of  my  warmest 
friends.  .  .  .5 

This  opening  part  of  the  speech  shows  a  resolution  to  take  a  strong 
position  with  full  understanding  that  most  hearers  would  disagree. 
To  speak  "with  complete  respect  for  the  good  conscience  with  which 
every  Senator  will  take  his  position"  invites  a  friendlier  hearing  than 
to  say,  in  the  language  of  many  beginning  debaters,  "I  flatly  disagree 
.  .  .  my  opponent  is  misinformed  ...  he  talked  ten  minutes  and  said 
nothing  worth  refuting  ...  on  our  part  we  have  absolutely  proved  .  .  ." 
Vandenberg's  language  may  be  formal,  but  there  must  certainly  be  a 
rhetoric  midway  between  "good  conscience  with  which  every  Senator 
must  take  his  position"  and  "my  opponent  is  misinformed."  To  say 
that  "others  hold  a  contrary  view"  suggests  a  thoughtfulness  and  mu- 
tual respect  that  are  missing  entirely  in  "he  talked  ten  minutes  and 
said  nothing  worth  refuting." 

TOURNAMENT   DEBATING 

If  you  plan  to  enter  your  team  in  a  debate  tournament,  you  should 
secure  a  copy  of  its  official  ballot  in  order  to  review  standards  of 
judging.  Tell  your  students  about  the  qualities  of  good  debating  so 
they  will  know  what  to  expect  from  the  judges.  A  ballot  may  look 
like  the  one  on  the  following  page. 

On  such  a  score  card,  one  speaker  may  receive  a  score  as  follows: 

Analysis   and   case    4  (out  of  5) 

Evidence,    reasoning    4  (out  of  5) 

Attack    and    defense 2  (out  of  5) 

Effective   speaking    2  (out  of  5) 


total  12  (out  of  20) 

5.    From    the    Congressional   Record    for   April    3,    1947.    Quoted    in    A.    Craig 
Baird,   Representative  American   Speeches,   1946-194'],    122-123. 
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JUDGES  BALLOT 

Assign  each  speaker  a  rating,  using  the  numerical  scale  1-2-3-4-5,  1 

representing  poor  and  5  representing  superior. 

1st  2nd  1st  2nd 

Aff.  Aff.  Neg.  Neg. 

Speaker    Speaker    Speaker    Speaker 

Analysis  and  case  

Evidence,   reasoning  

Attack  and  defense  

Effective  speaking  

totals  

Total  affirmative  score Total  negative  score 

Decision  goes   to   the    team. 

Comments: 


Signed   Judge 

This  would  indicate  that  he  was  a  faithful  student  of  the  question 
but  was  weak  in  defending  his  position  against  his  opponents  and  in 
certain  qualities  of  effective  speaking  (perhaps  he  spoke  too  rapidly, 
or  his  words  were  indistinct,  or  he  lacked  conviction).  His  colleague 
might  have  received  3-3-3-5  for  a  total  of  14,  indicating  that  he  did 
not  know  so  many  facts  about  the  question  but  was  more  effective  in 
attack,  defense,  and  presentation.  The  total  team  score,  14  plus  12, 
equals  26.  If  the  opponents  received  all  4's  and  5's  they  would  amass 
a  total  of  32  or  more,  which  would  give  them  the  edge  in  all  depart- 
ments of  debating.6 

Some  tournaments  employ  a  more  simple  ballot,  perhaps  consist- 
ing only  of  a  sentence  like  "In  my  judgment  the   team 

did  the  better  debating,"  but  the  other  type  of  ballot  is  proving  more 
popular  because  it  makes  possible  a  sort  of  comparison  between  mem- 
bers of  a  team  and  between  teams. 

In  "A  Study  of  the  Criteria  Employed  by  Tournament  Debate 
Judges,"    Giffin    analyzed    weightings   given    by    34    judges    to    items 

6.  Debaters  and  directors  can  receive  a  wealth  of  specific  help  from  books. 
Ways  of  analyzing  a  question  to  locate  the  issues,  methods  of  supporting  an  ar- 
gument, sources  of  evidence,  kinds  of  fallacies,  methods  of  refutation,  principles 
of  delivery,  and  many  other  topics  are  discussed  at  length  in  all  good  books  about 
debating.  See  the  selected  list  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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usually    considered    in    judging    debates.7    The    composite    summary 

follows: 

Item  Weight 

1.  Selection  of  logically  defensible  arguments  (case)     19.10% 

2.  Support  of  arguments  with  information 
(evidence)     17.18 

3.  Perception  of  irrelevant  or  irrational 

arguments    (refutation)    17.00 

4.  Ability  to  analyze  the  topic-area    (analysis)    ....  14.78 

5.  Ability   to  speak  well    (delivery)    J4-65 

6.  Ability  to  organize  ideas   8.88 

7.  Clear  and  concise  phrasing    5.29 

8.  All  other  criteria    3.12 

Total 100.00% 

A  director  preparing  a  team  for  tournament  participation  should 
give  attention  to  all  aspects  of  debating.  Each  team  will  try  to  antic- 
ipate possible  arguments  of  the  opposition,  and  work  out,  in  advance, 
ways  of  meeting  them.  Each  member  of  the  team  will  give  attention 
to  his  own  presentation.  Fairness  and  accuracy  of  statement  (bold, 
sweeping  generalizations  are  usually  not  well  received  by  the  judges), 
an  abundance  of  evidence,  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  that  ev- 
idence, an  attitude  of  courtesy  to  the  opponents,  a  delivery  that  car- 
ries conviction,  are  standards  that  each  debater  should  try  to  attain. 

SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  DEBATE 

In  non-competitive  situations  like  the  class  hour,  the  assembly 
program,  or  the  general  public  audience,  the  traditional  procedures 
of  debate  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  debaters  and  the 
time  allowance.  Time  limits  may  be  extended  or  reduced,  and  the 
number  of  rebuttal  speeches  fixed  at  one  per  team,  or  reduced  still 
further  to  a  short  rejoinder  by  the  opening  speaker. 

Oregon  plan.  This  style  of  debating  features  a  cross-examination 
period.  Adapted  to  a  single  class  period,  the  time  limits  and  pro- 
cedure could  be  set  as  follows: 

1.  The  first  affirmative  speaker  opens  with  an  8-minute  presenta- 
tion of  his  case. 

2.  The  first  negative  speaker  follows  with  an  8-minute  presentation 
of  his  case. 

3.  The  second  negative  speaker  asks  questions  of  the  first  affirma- 
tive speaker  for  6  minutes. 

7.    Speech  Monographs,  March,   1959,  69-71. 
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4.  The  second  affirmative  speaker  asks  questions  of  the  first  nega- 
tive speaker  for  6  minutes. 

5.  The  second  negative  speaker  summarizes  the  negative  position 
for  4  minutes. 

6.  The  second  affirmative  speaker  summarizes  the  affirmative  posi- 
tion for  4  minutes. 

If  the  instructor  wishes  to  use  three  persons  on  each  team,  he  may 
use  a  third  negative  speaker  at  step  5,  and  a  third  affirmative  speaker 
at  step  6. 

The  time  remaining  in  the  period  can  be  spent  in  critiquing  the 
debate  or  in  answering  questions  from  the  listeners. 

Direct-clash.  The  purpose  of  this  type  of  debating  is  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  specific  issues  of  the  debate,  issue  by  issue.  From  two  to  five 
debaters  compose  a  team.  They  do  not  speak  in  a  fixed  order,  al- 
though no  speaker  can  speak  twice  to  any  one  clash. 

1.  Opening  period.  The  affirmative  opens  with  a  speech  (usually 
5  to  8  minutes)  outlining  the  case  on  that  side.  The  negative  speaker 
then  has  equal  time  to  indicate  which  of  the  affirmative  issues  the 
negative  disagrees  with.  These  issues  become  the  clashes;  points  of 
agreement  are  not  discussed  further.  Proof  is  not  offered  during  these 
speeches.  If  the  negative  has  a  substitute  plan,  that  must  be  presented 
in  this  opening  period.  After  the  two  6-minute  speeches,  each  side  has 
a  speech  (usually  2-3  minutes)  to  accept  and  clarify  the  clashes. 

2.  Ruling  by  the  judge.  At  this  point  the  judge  may  restate  the 
clashes  and  indicate  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  debated. 

3.  First  clash.  An  affirmative  speaker  opens  with  a  4-minute  speech 
supporting  the  position  of  his  team  on  the  first  clash.  A  negative 
speaker  follows  with  a  2-minute  reply.  Second  and  third  affirmative 
and  negative  speakers  follow  with  2-minute  speeches,  and  the  affirma- 
tive has  a  2-minute  closing  (16  minutes  in  all:  opening  4  minute 
speech,  five  2-minute  speeches,  one  final  2-minute  closing). 

After  the  first  speech  by  the  affirmative  and  the  first  by  the  nega- 
tive, the  chairman  halts  the  debate  momentarily  until  the  judge  sig- 
nals that  the  clash  is  to  proceed.  This  the  judge  will  normally  do,  un- 
less he  feels  that  one  of  the  2-minute  speakers  has  answered  so  weakly, 
or  has  so  dodged  the  issue  or  shifted  ground,  that  he  decides  to  end 
the  clash  then  and  there  and  award  one  point  to  the  other  side. 

Second  clash.  This  procedure  is  followed  except  that  the  negative 
opens  with  a  4-minute  speech  and  others  proceed  with  2-minute 
speeches. 

Additional  clashes.  The  affirmative  opens  the  third  clash,  the  nega- 
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tive  opens  the  fourth  clash,  and  so  on.  When  one  team  has  won  three 
clashes,  that  team  has  won  the  debate.8 

WINNING  AND   LOSING 

Various  references  in  this  chapter  are  made  to  the  idea  of  "winning" 
or  "losing"  a  contest.  "Winning"  is  not  all-important.  Once  I  sat  near 
a  university  friend  listening  to  his  team  debate  another.  His  team  was 
awarded  the  decision,  and  he  spent  a  moment  in  thought.  Finally  he 
said,  "That  makes  372  won  and  151  lost,  for  a  lifetime  average  of 
point  seven  one  one."  That  statement  seemed  to  put  the  emphasis 
exactly  where  it  does  not  belong.  The  real  purpose  of  discussion  and 
debating  is  to  familiarize  students  with  public  questions,  and  especially 
to  train  them  to  talk  about  these  questions  intelligently.  That  pur- 
pose would  seem  to  be  the  essence  of  democracy  itself. 

The  occasional  scheduling  of  decision  contests,  whether  as  part  of 
a  tournament  or  not,  makes  the  process  more  intriguing  and  stimulating 
for  young  people.  The  pursuit  of  long-time  goals  becomes  tedious, 
but  the  substitution  of  a  short-term  goal  that  is  immediately  reward- 
ing arouses  new  incentive.  Competitive  discussion  and  debating  are 
rewarding;  in  any  tournament  where  several  teams  are  entered,  cer- 
tain teams  slowly  emerge  as  outstanding,  and  those  students  receive 
great  encouragement.  Those  who  do  not  fare  so  well  often  leave  with  a 
determination  to  do  better  the  next  year.  In  life  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  winning  and  losing,  and  teachers  hope  that  competition 
at  school  makes  individuals  better  winners  and  better  losers.  Often 
festivals  are  scheduled  instead  of  tournaments,  so  that  participants  can 
be  given  recognition  without  making  necessary  the  hair-line  decisions 
that  sometimes  appear  in  formal  competition.  The  important  factor 
is  to  keep  the  idea  of  winning  in  its  proper  perspective.  No  student 
or  teacher  should  ever  feel  it  desirable  to  keep  a  life-time  record  of 
contests  won  and  lost. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Construct   a   brief  on   a    current   national   question. 

2.  Compile  a  list  of  suitable  references  on  a  current  national  question. 

3.  Work  out  a  unit  in  debate,  suitable  for  use  in  a  high  school  or  college 
class. 

4.  Work  out  a  plan  for  the  management  of  a  debate  squad. 

8.  Adapted  from  rules  formulated  by  Edwin  H.  Paget,  who  developed  this 
type  of  debating  in  North  Carolina,  as  stated  in  Lionel  H.  Crocker,  Argumentation 
and  Debate,  New  York,  American  Book  Company,  1944,  217-219. 
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REFERENCES 

Questions  for  Classroom  Discussion 

1.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  tournament  debating. 

2.  Discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  tournament  in  which  each  team  debates 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

3.  Discuss:  "Democracy  can  work  successfully  only  when  the  majority  of  in- 
dividual citizens  understand  the  questions  to  be  decided  by  their  government  and 
are  able  to  recognize  how  and  why  they  want  these  questions  to  be  decided." 
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PLANNING  THE 
ASSEMBLY  PROGRAM 

On  the  whole  the  last  week  had  not  been 
quite  as  awful  as  he  had  expected. 

EVELYN   WAUGH 

THE  place  of  the  assembly  program  on  the  school  calendar  is  well 
established.  Its  purposes  are  significant:  to  develop  school  spirit, 
to  present  educational  and  cultural  themes,  to  provide  guidance,  to 
offer  recreation,  to  demonstrate  and  motivate  the  work  of  classes,  to 
serve  as  a  public  relations  device  between  the  school  and  community. 
The  assignment  of  organizing  and  directing  it  is  often  made  to  a 
speech  or  English  teacher.  Since  few  special  courses  dealing  with 
assembly  programs  are  available,  the  teacher  has  to  gain  his  own  ex- 
perience. The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  offer  concrete  suggestions. 

MAKE  A  YEAR'S  CALENDAR 

Making  a  calendar  for  the  year  gives  a  first  look  at  the  size  of  the 
job.  No  one  can  sit  down  in  August  and  work  out  a  complete  pro- 
gram; special  opportunities  arise  later  on  that  can  be  utilized.  A  well- 
known  person  arrives  in  town  on  Tuesday,  for  example,  and  is  per- 
suaded to  address  the  school  on  Wednesday.  A  university  glee  club 
goes  on  tour  and  writes  the  school  in  February  that  it  will  be  available 
for  an  engagement  in  March.  Windfalls  like  these  can  be  pre- 
sented without  rehearsal.  Nevertheless,  chart  a  tentative  schedule; 
you  will  want  other  teachers  to  plan  programs  for  you,  and  if  these 
are  booked  in  advance,  those  teachers  can  make  preparation. 

If  your  school  has  an  assembly  program  every  week,  you  may  have 
from  30  to  36  weeks  to  plan.  Some  of  these  programs  may  be  tradi- 
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tional,  like  an  installation  or  honors  assembly.  Others  will  be  seasonal, 
like  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Easter.  Still  others  may  be  rou- 
tinely scheduled:  the  opening  assembly,  largely  organizational;  pep 
assemblies,  held  before  important  games.  With  a  fully-planned  calen- 
dar, you  can  better  resist  the  appeals  of  pressure  groups  or  of  those 
whose  ideas  are  not  well  thought  out. 

POPULAR  TYPES  OF  PROGRAMS 

Following  are  types  of  assembly  programs  that  high  school  students 
seem  to  like. 

Holidays.  A  year's  program  could  be  built  around  holidays,  anni- 
versaries, and  other  special  days  if  it  were  wise  to  do  so.  Labor  Day, 
Columbus  Day,  Armistice  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Navy  Day, 
Washington's  and  Lincoln's  birthdays,  Easter,  and  Memorial  Day  are 
only  a  few.  Many  teachers  find  that  special  day  programs  are  hard  to 
find  original  materials  for.  Sometimes  a  one-act  play  is  suitable,  like 
When  the  Chimes  Rang,  which  fits  the  Christmas  season.  The  best 
solution  would  appear  to  follow  the  practice  of  having  a  number  of 
events  on  each  program.  A  Thanksgiving  assembly,  for  example,  might 
feature  selections  by  the  glee  clubs,  a  solo,  a  short  talk,  a  simple 
dramatization  or  pageant. 

One  school  worked  out  an  original  program  for  the  Easter  sea- 
son. Along  with  well-chosen  Easter  music  appeared  a  series  of  three 
talks:  one  by  a  Protestant  minister,  one  by  a  Catholic  priest,  and  one 
by  a  Jewish  rabbi.  The  Protestant  and  Catholic  speakers  told  what 
the  Easter  season  meant  to  their  faiths;  the  Jewish  rabbi  reviewed  the 
observance  of  the  Passover,  which  comes  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
The  assembly  attracted  favorable  attention  throughout  the  community. 

Speakers.  A  good  speech  constitutes  one  of  the  best  programs.  Not 
all  speakers,  however,  can  capture  the  enthusiasm  of  the  assembly 
audience,  which  includes  a  wide  range  of  ages  and  interests,  from 
freshmen  to  parents  and  teachers.  If  a  good  speaker  is  available, 
schedule  him.  Some  speakers  especially  like  to  talk  to  high  school 
audiences. 

Home  talent  or  hobby  shows.  The  home  talent  or  vaudeville  show 
is  an  entertaining  assembly.  Have  a  tryout  at  which  you  invite  pros- 
pective dancers,  singers,  magicians,  comedians,  instrumental  soloists, 
and  hobbyists  to  give  a  sample  of  what  they  can  do.  From  this  tryout, 
select  a  well-rounded  program.  Serve  it  up  with  a  master  of  ceremonies 
and  an  orchestra  in  the  pit,  and  your  assembly  hour  will  pass  enjoy- 
ably.  This  type  of  program  needs  special  rehearsal  for  timing,  to 
avoid  delays. 
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One-act  plays.  A  good  one-act  play  runs  thirty  or  forty  minutes, 
about  the  right  length.  Considering  that  the  audience  consists  of  stu- 
dents of  different  ages,  select  a  play  with  a  good  plot:  comedy,  mystery, 
or  drama.  This  type  of  program  may  require  two  weeks  to  prepare, 
but  if  your  speech  class  or  drama  club  has  a  play  at  hand,  it  can  be 
made  available  for  assembly  presentation.  Check  the  matter  of  royal- 
ties. 

Traditional  assemblies.  Most  schools  have  developed  traditions  over 
the  years;  some  in  connection  with  assemblies.  One  school  has  a  pro- 
gram each  spring  at  which  the  new  officers  of  the  various  clubs  and 
honor  societies  are  installed.  Each  outgoing  officer  relays  the  emblem 
of  authority  to  his  successor.  Another  school  has  a  traditional  assembly 
to  award  the  year's  honors.  Each  activity  and  each  subject  matter  field 
is  represented.  Outstanding  students  in  commercial  subjects,  art,  lan- 
guage, social  studies,  mathematics,  science,  English,  speech,  agricul- 
ture, home  economics,  manual  training,  and  so  on  are  given  recogni- 
tion for  having  made  the  best  grades,  written  the  best  essay,  or  com- 
pleted some  other  project.  Letters,  sweaters,  and  blankets  are  pre- 
sented. Winners  of  scholarships  are  announced.  Special  awards,  like 
those  for  the  most  popular  boy  or  girl,  or  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  has 
contributed  most  to  the  school,  are  handed  out.  Some  of  the  honors 
may  have  been  won  earlier  in  the  year  but  are  included  in  the  special 
program.  The  school  song  is  played  by  the  band;  the  students  take  a 
pledge  of  allegiance.  Sometimes  the  traditional  assembly  takes  place 
at  Christmas;  at  other  times  it  is  conducted  by  the  outgoing  class  in 
honor  of  the  juniors. 

If  the  school  does  not  have  an  honors  assembly,  the  faculty  or  stu- 
dent government  may  consider  instituting  one.  For  many  students 
high  school  represents  the  end  of  the  road  so  far  as  formal  training  is 
concerned.  The  high  school  diploma  is  the  last  they  will  receive.  If 
an  assembly  can  symbolize  a  part  of  their  educational  experience,  it 
is  worth  scheduling. 

Parliamentary  law  demonstration.  Here  is  a  program  that  may  be 
worked  up  in  the  speech  class.  The  program  may  consist  of  a  right 
versus  a  wrong  way  of  conducting  parliamentary  business,  or  it  may 
represent  a  typical  meeting,  with  enough  mistakes  being  made  to  en- 
able the  presiding  officer  to  demonstrate  the  proper  ruling.  Four-H 
clubs  throughout  the  country  develop  parliamentary  procedure  teams 
that  achieve  commendable  skill.  A  demonstration  like  this  may  appeal 
to  students  as  being  highly  novel. 

Demonstration  by  science  classes.  Much  that  is  magical  and  mysti- 
fying occurs  in  experiments  conducted  daily  in  science  classes.  Students 
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become  familiar  with  only  one  science;  a  program  like  this  may 
interest  them  in  other  sciences.  Chemistry  and  physics  may  have 
the  most  to  contribute,  but  botany,  biology,  and  general  science  may 
also  plan  stunts  or  demonstrations. 

This  type  of  assembly  is  not  limited  to  science  classes.  Almost  any 
subject  matter  field  has  materials  of  interest  if  some  one  digs  them  out. 
Demonstrations  by  agriculture  or  vocational  classes,  or  skits  or  pageants 
by  Latin  classes,  have  entertaining  and  instructive  possibilities.  Eng- 
lish classes  have  unlimited  resources,  from  business  correspondence  to 
Macbeth.  Overdoing  these  programs  makes  assembly  too  much  like 
school,  but  a  few  deserve  a  place  on  the  schedule. 

Music  assemblies.  Programs  can  be  developed  from  the  musical 
talent  of  the  school.  Glee  clubs,  orchestras,  bands,  a  cappella  choirs, 
and  vocal  and  instrumental  quartets  contribute  an  important  part 
in  the  year's  procession  of  assemblies.  A  musical  offering  should  have 
variety:  it  should  strike  a  balance  between  the  serious  and  the  popular, 
and  should  intersperse  solo  performances  among  group  numbers. 
Music  programs  may  be  contributed  by  outside  organizations,  princi- 
pally vocal  or  instrumental  groups  representing  colleges  or  universi- 
ties. Institutions  like  to  get  their  name  before  prospective  graduates, 
and  students  benefit  by  hearing  older  visitors. 

Debate,  open  forum  assemblies.  A  debate  on  a  lively  subject  with  an 
audience  vote  makes  a  good  program.  The  debate  may  be  of  the 
conventional  type,  although  a  novel  form  is  the  cross-question  debate, 
where  in  one  stage  of  the  proceedings  a  speaker  on  one  team  directly 
questions  a  member  of  the  other.  Panel  discussions  or  student  forums 
may  be  substituted  for  formal  debate.  Programs  of  this  type  seem 
welcome  when  the  question  is  a  school  or  community  issue. 

Exchange  assemblies.  An  idea  not  sufficiently  exploited  is  that  of 
exchanging  assemblies  with  other  schools.  Work  out  the  arrangements 
in  advance  so  that  both  schools  can  prepare  adequately. 

Contest  assemblies.  The  possibilities  of  contests  have  been  sug- 
gested in  other  chapters.  An  assembly  is  a  good  place  to  conduct  the 
finals  of  speaking,  declamation,  acting,  or  poetry  reading  contests. 

Athletic  honor  assemblies.  The  school's  athletes  may  be  given  a 
place  on  the  assembly  schedule.  The  year's  records  may  be  reviewed 
and  awards  presented.  Or  the  assembly  may  take  the  form  of  a  demon- 
stration of  wrestling,  boxing,  tumbling,  fencing,  and  other  sports. 

Pageants.  Occasionally  a  school  has  a  faculty  member  experienced 
in  writing  pageants.  A  pageant  about  the  early  days  of  the  community, 
or  other  historical  event,  may  be  an  impressive  spectacle.  It  requires 
extensive  rehearsal  and  preparation,  but  has  the  advantage  that  sue- 
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cessive  scenes  are  presented  by  different  groups,  so  that  no  one  group 
has  too  much  to  learn. 

Faculty  assemblies.  At  some  schools  the  faculty  regularly  puts  on  a 
show  for  the  students.  It  may  be  a  full-length  play,  the  receipts  going 
to  a  project  such  as  equipment  for  the  faculty  club  room.  At  other 
schools  it  is  a  vaudeville  show,  musical  comedy,  variety  show,  or 
minstrel.  If  the  faculty  has  a  regular  evening  performance,  excerpts 
from  it  may  be  presented  at  assembly;  or  if  it  is  not  that  elaborate  it 
may  be  presented  as  an  assembly  instead  of  as  a  full-dress  evening 
show. 

Programs  with  a  central  theme.  From  Doris  Niles,  speech  instructor 
at  Will  Rogers  High  School,  Tulsa,  comes  this  suggestion:  Do  not 
merely  present  a  succession  of  talent  numbers — weave  them  into  a 
theme.  Students  in  speech  classes,  she  adds,  are  imaginative  in  creating 
and  planning  these. 

The  central  theme  for  the  Christmas  Talent  Assembly,  for  example, 
given  at  this  school  in  1957,  was:  "Exclusive  Showing  of  Fabulous  Im- 
ported Children's  Gifts  from  Marcum  Niemus'  Fifth  Floor  Toy 
Bazaar."  Vocal  and  instrumental  features  developed  the  theme  as 
follows: 

Kiddie  Car  Special:  "Silver  Bells"  (vocal  solo) 

Dancing  Ballerina  Music  Box:  "Sugar  Plum  Fairy" 

Choir  Girl  Figurine:  "Jesus  Bambino"  (vocal  solo) 

Ivory  and  Ebony  Player  Piano  complete   with   animated   pianist: 

"The  Edward  Ballade,"  Brahms 
Antique  Collector's  Item:  "Are  My  Ears  on  Straight"  (vocal  solo) 

and  so  on.  An  assembly  for  the  annual  American  Education  Week 
program  featured  speech  students  on  "Better  Human  Relations 
Through  Sharpened  Tools  of  Thinking,"  with  vignettes  on  tools  of 
thinking  entitled  "Accurate  Maps,"  "Adequate  Maps,"  "So  Far  as  I 
Know,"  "Up  to  a  Point,"  "The  What  Index,"  "The  When  Index," 
and  other  items  from  general  semantics. 

Other  traditional  assemblies  at  Will  Rogers  include  a  "Welcome 
Assembly"  to  open  the  school  year,  with  introductions  of  new  teach- 
ers and  counsellors  and  greetings  from  seniors  and  juniors,  with  re- 
sponses by  underclassmen;  a  Senior  Talent  Assembly;  a  serious  Christ- 
mas Assembly;  and  so  on.  Assemblies  open  with  a  ceremony  including 
an  overture  by  band,  organ,  or  orchestra;  a  ritual  with  color  guards, 
color  bearers,  and  trumpet  trio;  the  Star-Spangled  Banner;  the  Amer- 
ican's Creed;  the  Alma  Mater;  devotions  and  amen  responses.  Talent 
assemblies  of  the  year  culminate  in  Roundup,  which,  in  1959,  enjoyed 
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its  twentieth  anniversary  and  was  presented  for  six  nights  in  the  school 
auditorium.  The  theme,  student  planned,  was  "Dinner  at  Eight,"  Act 
I  being  divided  into  "Comestibles:  Supermarket,"  "Cuisine:  a  la 
Francaise,"  and  "Heavenly  Hash:  Food  for  the  Gods";  Act  II,  "Fish- 
erman's Wharf,"  "Indigestibles:  Gastronomic  Nightmare,"  and  "Pab- 
ulum: Food  for  Thought."  Nearly  fifty  talent  numbers  comprised  the 
evening  program.1 

SHOWMANSHIP  IS  IMPORTANT 

The  assembly  program  should  be  produced  with  showmanship.  A 
part  of  this  showmanship  is  to  begin  on  time.  As  soon  as  the  audience 
convenes,  start  the  show;  that  in  itself  eliminates  many  discipline  prob- 
lems that  accompany  the  assembly  hour.  If  there  are  several  parts,  see 
that  one  part  follows  another  without  delay.  If  the  curtains  have  to 
be  drawn  to  change  the  scenery,  have  the  changes  executed  speedily; 
otherwise,  plan  a  specialty  number  in  front  of  the  curtain  to  mask 
the  delay.  Fast-moving,  well-timed  programs  take  special  organization, 
but  are  worth  the  effort.  Another  aspect  of  assembly  showmanship  is 
to  advertise  the  program  by  intriguing  posters  or  announcements. 

Speakers,  musicals,  and  educational  demonstrations  are  all  good, 
but  too  many  of  any  one  kind  become  wearisome.  Students  even  be- 
come tired  of  entertainment;  serious  or  inspirational  programs  have 
an  important  place.  Sometimes  variation  needs  to  be  introduced  even 
in  the  same  forty-five  minute  period. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AND  THE  ASSEMBLY 

A  faculty  may  give  thought  to  the  possibility  of  making  the  work 
of  the  school  better  known  in  the  community.  Parents  do  not  like 
to  visit  classes,  feeling  that  they  will  be  conspicuous.  Only  a  concerted 
visitors'  day  will  get  response  from  fathers  and  mothers.  Many  do 
not  know  the  teachers  of  their  children. 

One  reason  why  athletic  events  attract  attention  is  that  they  appeal 
to  adults.  Alumni  who  cheered  for  the  Tigers  or  Wildcats  when  in 
school  come  again  to  see  the  team  play.  Public  music  recitals  and 
dramatic  performances  have  the  same  important  function.  They  pre- 
sent an  opportunity  for  fathers,  mothers,  and  friends  to  see  what  the 
school  is  doing.  Homecoming  has  a  similar  purpose,  though  the  occa- 
sion is  often  overshadowed  by  a  football  game;  a  teacher  of  speech 

i.  I  express  my  special  appreciation  to  Miss  Niles  for  sending  me  copies  of 
the  mimeographed  programs  provided  students  at  the  assemblies.  The  planning 
for  Roundup,  she  writes,  teaches  students  (1)  the  steps  in  the  creative  process,  (2) 
that  there  is  a  creative  solution  to  every  problem,  (3)  and  that  no  final  insight  is 
greater  than  the  preparation  period  which  led  to  it. 
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may  well  schedule  a  homecoming  of  his  own,  inviting  for  a  special 
assembly  program  those  who  have  studied  with  him  in  past  years.  A 
number  of  teachers  have  inaugurated  this  plan  of  a  homecoming  of 
former  speech  students,  debaters,  and  members  of  play  casts  and 
crews. 

The  assembly  can  be  a  powerful  factor  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
Few  schools  have  exploited  the  potentialities  of  this  opportunity.  If 
the  auditorium  has  seats  to  accommodate  fifty  or  a  hundred  patrons 
in  addition  to  the  students,  a  way  may  be  devised  to  secure  visitors  on 
assembly  days.  The  project  will  need  attention  to  publicity  as  well  as 
to  rehearsal,  but  the  result  will  be  worth  the  effort. 


ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Construct  a  schedule  of  assembly  programs  for  the  academic  year. 

2.  Draw   up   detailed   plans   for   one   of    the    following   assemblies: 

a.  Columbus  day. 

b.  Armistice  day. 

c.  Thanksgiving. 

d.  Christmas. 

e.  Lincoln's  birthday. 

f.  Washington's  birthday. 

g.  Easter. 

h.    Memorial  day. 

i.    An  athletic  honor  assembly. 

j.    An  academic  honor  assembly. 

k.    A  panel  discussion  on  a  current  topic. 

1.    A  vaudeville  or  home-talent  show, 
m.    Recognition  day. 
n.    An   assembly   featuring   the  work   of  one   department:    home   economics, 

shop,  history,  English,  science,  etc. 
o.    An    assembly    featuring   a    country:    Canada,    Mexico,   France,    Germany, 

Spain,  Russia,  China,  Japan,  India,  etc. 
p.    A  TV  variety  show. 

Question  for  Classroom  Discussion 

l.    Consider  the  time  spent  in   the  preparation  and  presentation  of  assembly 
programs.    Can    you    justify    this    activity    educationally? 
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Captain  Mitty  stood  up  and  strapped  on 
his  huge  Webley-Vickers  automatic.  "It's 
forty  kilometers  through  hell,  sir,"  said  the 
sergeant.  Mitty  finished  one  brandy.  "After 
all,"  he  said  softly,  "what  isn't?" 

james  thurber,  The  Secret 
Life  of  Walter  Mitty 
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The  self-taught  man  seldom  knows  any- 
thing accurately,  and  he  does  not  know  a 
tenth  as  much  as  he  could,  have  known  if 
he  had  worked  under  teachers,  and  besides, 
he  brags. 

MARK   TWAIN 


AN  advantage  of  teaching  is  the  opportunity  of  broadening  your 
j[~\^  education.  As  you  work  with  classes  and  activities  day  after 
day,  you  become  a  more  serious  student  of  your  field.  You  learn 
from  other  teachers  who  have  a  specialized  training  in  their  subject 
and  who  come  from  other  colleges  or  universities.  Because  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  your  friends  you  may  develop  new  interests  in  sports, 
music,  art,  literature,  current  affairs. 

You  will  find  that  students  look  to  you  for  advice  outside  of  the 
syllabus.  They  expect  you  to  be  aware  of  new  ideas  and  methods. 
They  ask  about  new  plays  on  Broadway,  or  inquire  what  can  be  done 
to  help  a  cousin  who  has  a  speech  defect.  At  election  time  they  want 
to  know  where  you  stand.  They  ask  your  opinion  about  a  speech 
they  heard  over  TV  or  radio  by  Truman,  Churchill,  Eisenhower. 
They  wonder  what  Soviet  Russia  is  going  to  do.  After  a  few  score 
questions  you  will  enlarge  your  concept  of  your  role  as  a  teacher. 

NEWSPAPERS 

As  a  college  student  you  may  not  have  read  a  daily  paper;  as  a 
teacher  you  will  need  to  find  time.  If  you  have  never  read  the  New 
York  Times  regularly,  you  should  write  for  a  rate  card  and  subscribe 
to  the  Sunday  edition  for  three  to  six  months  to  see  what  a  great 
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newspaper  is  like.  Its  material  on  art,  music,  TV,  moving  pictures, 
and  the  theatre  is  related  to  the  work  of  your  courses,  and  you  may 
find  yourself  taking  clippings  to  class  to  show  students  what  "the 
Times  says."  Among  teachers  of  public  speaking  it  is  famous  for  texts 
of  important  speeches  and  state  papers.  Its  book  review  section  ap- 
praises new  fiction  and  non-fiction.  Its  weekly  summary  reviews  the 
news.  To  keep  abreast  of  daily  events  you  may  also  read  one  of  the 
outstanding  papers  in  your  section,  like  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  the  Des  Moines  Register,  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
the  Dallas  News.  If  you  are  interested  in  business  and  professional 
speaking  you  should  read  occasional  issues  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
If  you  want  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the  British  viewpoint,  try  a 
subscription  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  or  the  weekly  London 
Observer. 

MAGAZINES 

Newsmagazines  are  coming  into  prominence  as  a  way  of  getting 
perspective.  Time  and  Newsweek  keep  the  reader  informed  about 
events  over  the  world.  Starting  to  read  these  publications  is  like 
entering  a  theatre  halfway  through  the  feature;  time  is  necessary  to 
discover  what  it  is  all  about.  A  few  weeks'  persistence  on  your  part 
is  needed  to  help  you  realize  what  is  going  on,  so  you  can  interpret 
the  new  installment  in  each  current  issue.  U.  S.  News  and  World  Re- 
port is  helpful  for  teachers  as  it  has  a  keen  interest  in  the  nation's 
schools  and  colleges.  Its  interpretations  of  the  selective  service  act, 
its  reports  on  school  enrollments,  its  comments  and  predictions  about 
things  to  come,  its  think  pieces  on  the  changing  cost  of  living,  are 
authoritative.  It  is  probably  quoted  more  frequently  in  debate  tour- 
naments than  any  other  weekly  magazine. 

A  teacher  should  avoid  subscribing  to  too  many  serials,  but  may 
want  to  see  Harper's,  the  Atlantic,  or  the  New  Yorker  for  special 
articles.  An  occasional  hour  spent  in  the  library  scanning  current 
periodicals  may  locate  articles  you  will  want  to  tell  your  class  about. 
A  teacher  needs  to  learn  to  skim  popular  offerings  ("some  books  are 
to  be  tasted  .  .  .  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested")  in  order  to 
select  without  being  overwhelmed.  The  Reader's  Digest  catches  most 
of  the  good  articles  and  may  be  useful  for  that  reason.  You  need  to 
lead  the  Digest  in  self-defense,  since  frequently  students  base  speeches 
upon  its  articles.  Your  reading,  however,  should  not  consist  entirely 
of  newsmagazines  and  digests,  as  you   put  yourself  at   the  mercy  of 
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somebody's  editorial  policy.  You  may  adopt  a  bias  without  reasoning 
the  matter.  A  teacher  should  get  his  ideas  from  many  sources.  You 
should  maintain  the  same  attitude  of  thoughtful  appraisal  as  a  reader 
that  you  encourage  in  your  students  as  listeners. 

PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALS 

Two  educational  journals  will  be  of  great  usefulness  to  every  class- 
room teacher.  The  Speech  Teacher,  founded  in  1952,  prints  articles 
covering  every  subject  in  the  speech  syllabus.  It  is  primarily  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
though  its  content  is  also  of  interest  to  the  college  or  university 
teacher.  Still  another  publication  of  the  Speech  Association  of  Amer- 
ica is  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,1  often  mentioned  in  these  pages. 

Those  whose  particular  interest  is  drama  have  a  number  of  pub- 
lications from  which  to  choose.  Theatre  Arts  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  professional  theatre.2  It  contains  articles  on  prominent  per- 
sonalities of  the  stage,  screen,  and  allied  arts.  Its  subject  matter  in- 
cludes everything  from  puppetry  to  scene  design.  Players  Magazine," 
Dramatics*  and  The  Educational  Theatre  Journal5  are  chiefly  in- 
terested in  the  educational  theatre.  Players  Magazine  has  departments 
such  as  those  dealing  with  technical  problems,  costuming,  high  school 
theatre,  and  children's  theatre.  It  has  an  extensive  review  department 
of  new  plays,  and  lists  the  current  productions  of  schools  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  country.  Dramatics  carries  articles  on  acting,  di- 
recting, and  production  problems,  and  has  departments  dealing  with 
children's  drama,  radio,  cinema,  and  the  high  school  stage.  It  gives 
attention  to  new  plays,  one  of  its  departments  being  "The  Play  of 
the  Month."  Both  Players  Magazine  and  Dramatics  carry  reports  on 
the  professional  stage.  The  Educational  Theatre  Journal  is  primarily 
aimed  at  the  college  and  university  level,  but  its  articles  on  high  school 
dramatics  are  good.  The  American  Educational  Theatre  Association, 
its  publishers,  has  compiled  a  variety  of  teaching  aids  for  classroom 
use. 

1.  The  address  of  the  Association  is  Louisiana  State  University.  Raton  Rouge, 
La.  Subscription  to  either  Journal  is,  undergraduates,  $3.50;  graduates  and  others. 
$4.50.   This   price   includes   membership    in    the   Association. 

2.  Theatre  Arts  is  published  monthly  at  130  W.  56th  St..  New  York  19.  N.  Y 
Subscription,  $5.00. 

3.  Players  Magazine  is  published  monthly,  October  through  May.  by  the 
National  Collegiate  Players.  Box  339,  Gainesville,  Florida.  Subscription,  $3.50. 

4.  Dramatics  is  published  monthly,  October  through  May,  by  the  National 
Thespian  Society,  College  Hill  Station,  Cincinnati  24,  Ohio.  Subscription,  S3.00. 

5.  The  Educational  Theatre  Journal  is  published  quarterly  by  the  American 
Educational  Theatre  Association,  Michigan  State  University.  East  Lansing.  Sub- 
scription $5.50,  including  a  year's  membership  in  the  Association. 
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Other  publications  of  interest  to  teachers  are  the  Journal  of  Speech 
and  Hearing  Disorders  and  the  Journal  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Re- 
search,6 published  by  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association, 
and  Speech  Monographs/  published  by  the  Speech  Association  of 
America.  The  primary  concern  of  these  journals  is  to  report  new 
studies.  A  teacher  interested  in  graduate  study  will  find  these  pub- 
lications invaluable  since  they  keep  abreast  of  new  research  and 
clinical  procedures. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Make  a  special  effort  to  attend  outstanding  lectures,  plays,  musicals, 
ballets,  concerts,  and  civic  events.  You  can  not  teach  from  books 
alone;  you  need  to  collect  examples  and  instances  from  the  great 
laboratory  of  life  itself.  A  beginning  teacher  is  indeed  fortunate  if 
he  finds  himself  a  member  of  a  lively,  energetic  staff  or  department 
where  others  are  interested  in  social,  cultural,  and  political  happen- 
ings as  well  as  in  their  own  study,  research,  and  teaching. 

PARTICIPATION   IN   ASSOCIATIONS 

Most  teachers  feel  a  need  to  discuss  their  professional  problems 
with  others.  Shop  talk  in  a  teachers'  room  is  mostly  concerned  with 
personalities:  misbehaving  students,  for  example,  and  how  they  are 
handled.  Shop  talk  at  state  and  district  teachers'  meetings  discusses 
larger  problems  of  the  profession.  Every  teacher  also  needs  a  still  dif- 
ferent sort  of  shop  talk:  the  exchange  of  ideas  related  to  his  own 
specialty.  Accordingly,  when  a  group  of  speech  teachers  gets  together, 
an  occasion  arises  for  a  large-scale  interchange  of  experiences.  Such 
occasions  are  sponsored  by  state,  regional,  and  national  speech 
associations. 

The  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  is  not  the  only  reason  for 
affiliating  with  a  learned  society.  An  equally  important  reason  is  that 
these  professional  associations  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  de- 
velopment of  speech  in  this  country.  State  and  regional  speech  asso- 
ciations contribute  much  to  their  sections  of  the  country.  The  Speech 
Association  of  America  has  for  nearly  fifty  years  represented  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  teacher  of  speech  at  all  levels  of  instruction.  The 
American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  the  American  Educational 

6.  Published  quarterly  by  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association, 
looi  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington  (>,  D.  C.  Subscription  to  either  journal  is 
$5.00   per  year. 

7.  Speech  Monographs  is  published  quarterly  by  the  Speech  Association  of 
America,   Louisiana   State   University,   Baton    Rouge,   La.   Subscription,   $6.00. 
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Theatre  Association,  and  the  Committee  on  Discussion  and  Debate 
Materials  of  the  National  University  Extension  Association,  have  for 
years  served  the  fields  indicated  by  their  titles.  Newer  groups  like  the 
American  Forensic  Association  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Communication  are  now  well  established. 

State  Associations 

The  speech  associations  of  the  individual  states  are  primarily 
concerned  with  sponsoring  an  annual  meeting,  though  they  also  make 
recommendations  about  the  curriculum  and  the  accreditation  of 
teachers  of  speech.  The  programs  are  usually  planned  to  cover  a  wide 
range  of  interests  and  specialties. 

Generalizations  about  the  contributions  of  state  associations  are 
difficult.  One  association,  in  the  space  of  five  years,  drew  up  a  con- 
stitution; appointed  committees;  formulated  a  course  of  study;  made 
recommendations,  later  officially  adopted,  about  courses  to  be  required 
for  licensing  teachers;  aided  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  secure 
approval  for  new  courses;  started  a  newsletter;  was  instrumental  in 
inviting  regional  and  national  associations  to  meet  in  the  state;  spon- 
sored three  meetings  a  year  in  different  sections,  bringing  to  some  of 
them  speakers  from  the  outside. 

Many  state  associations  conveniently  meet  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  State  Teachers  Association,  so  that  the  high 
school  teacher  will  automatically  be  informed  about  time  and  place. 
College  teachers,  however,  are  also  active  in  state  teachers'  meetings. 

Regional  Associations8 

Regional  associations  meet  at  various  cities  in  their  respective  areas. 
The  Speech  Association  of  the  Eastern  States  usually  meets  in  New 
York,  though  it  has  met  in  Boston,  Washington,  and  Syracuse.  The 
Central  States  Speech  Association  has  met  in  Columbus,  Madison, 
Columbia,  Oklahoma  City,  Terre  Haute,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Min- 
neapolis, and  Chicago.  The  Southern  Speech  Association  has  met 
in  Cincinnati,  Birmingham,  Gainesville,  Houston,  Nashville,  Atlanta, 
Baton  Rouge,  Chattanooga,  Jackson,  and  Waco.  The  Western  Speech 
Association  has  met  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Santa    Barbara,   Seattle,   Denver,   and   San   Jose.   The   New   England 

8.  The  information  about  the  various  associations  and  societies  mentioned  in 
this  chapter  was  gathered  from  their  execntive  secretaries  and  other  sources.  Foi 
further  information,  write  the  organization  at  the  address  given  in  Appendix  D. 

Students  interested  in  the  history  of  these  and  other  speech  and  theatre  asso 
ciations  should  not  overlook  the  chapters  in  History  of  Speech  Education  in 
America,  ed.  Karl  R.  Wallace,  New  York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,   1954. 
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Speech  Association  usually  meets  in  Boston.  The  Pacific  Speech  Asso- 
ciation has  met  in  Honolulu,  Hilo,  and  Wailuku,  Maui. 

The  Speech  Association  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  oldest,  was 
founded  in  1909;  its  golden  anniversary  year  was  1959,  the  convention 
being  held  in  New  York  City.  "John  Henry  is  the  only  survivor  of 
the  eighteen  who  attended  the  first  meeting  and  elected  Paul  Pearson 
(Drew  Pearson's  father)  of  Swarthmore  the  first  president,"  writes  the 
secretary,  Paul  D.  Holtzman.  1959  members  totalled  1552.  The  pub- 
lication is  Today's  Speech;  there  is  also  an  annual  directory,  and  a 
newsletter  issued  two  or  three  times  each  year.  A  History  of  the  Speech 
Association  of  the  Eastern  States  by  Herbert  A.  Wichelns  is  available 
at  $1.00.  Current  membership  dues  are  $3.50  for  regular  members, 
$7.50  for  sponsors,  $2.50  for  undergraduate  student  members. 

The  Western  Speech  Association  was  founded  in  November,  1929. 
Its  membership  in  1959  was  1000,  and  the  circulation  of  Western 
Speech  reached  1500.  Membership  dues,  which  include  a  subscription 
to  Western  Speech,  are  $4.00.  A  sustaining  membership  at  $5.00  in- 
cludes also  Southern  Speech  Journal. 

The  Southern  Speech  Association  was  founded  in  1930,  and  in 
1959  had  a  membership  of  659.  Its  publication  is  Southern  Speech 
Journal;  it  issued  also  a  History  of  the  Southern  Speech  Association 
by  Dallas  Dickey,  as  a  part  of  its  silver  anniversary  activities.  Regular 
membership  is  $3.00  and  sustaining  membership,  including  the 
Southern  Speech  Journal  and  Western  Speech,  is  $5.00. 

The  Central  States  Speech  Association  was  reorganized  with  the 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution  in  1937;  in  1959  it  had  approximately 
600  members.  The  Central  States  Speech  Journal  is  issued  three  times 
a  year.  Basic  membership  is  $3.00  and  sustaining  membership  is  $5.00. 
All  members  receive  the  Journal;  sustaining  members  also  receive  free 
admission  to  the  annual  convention. 

The  New  England  Speech  Association  was  founded  in  1940.  Its 
membership  in  1959  was  149.  Membership  dues  are  $1.50,  which  in- 
cludes the  annual  newsletter. 

The  Pacific  Speech  Association  was  founded  in  1948.  Its  current 
membership  is  150.  Its  annual  programs,  held  in  Hawaii,  often  feature 
a  mainland  speaker. 

Regional  groups  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  work  with  educa- 
tional agencies  on  problems  arising  out  of  licensing  and  accredit- 
ing. One  group  was  particularly  active  in  formulating  requirements 
for  the  teaching  major  in  speech.  Regional  associations  stress,  how- 
ever, their  annual  convention  programs,  trying  to  represent  all  in- 
terests  and   specialties.    Especially    in    the    years    when    the    national 
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association  is  meeting  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  conventions 
of  the  regional  group  have  a  special  importance.  Attendance  ranges 
from  200  to  1000. 

The  National  Forensic  League 

The  National  Forensic  League  was  founded  in  1925  as  an  honor 
society  for  high  school  students  interested  in  speaking.  Its  original 
roster  of  twenty-four  chapters  has  since  grown  to  more  than  eight 
hundred.  Over  the  years  more  than  one  hundred  twenty  thousand 
students  have  become  members. 

District  and  national  tournaments  and  student  congresses  enable 
the  student  to  compete  against  students  from  other  schools  in  his 
state  and  from  other  states.  Its  publication,  The  Rostrum,  features 
articles  on  debating  and  achievements  of  its  chapters  and  members. 

The  National  Thespian  Society 

The  National  Thespian  Society  is  an  honorary  society  for  high 
school  students  interested  in  dramatics.  It  was  organized  in  1929  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  dramatic  arts  in  the  secondary  school.  Its 
membership  consists  of  teachers  and  students  of  the  secondary  school 
level.  From  71  schools  in  1929,  this  society  has  grown  to  1934  in  1959. 

Its  aims  are  to  uphold  standards  of  excellence  and  to  create  an 
active  and  intelligent  interest  in  dramatic  arts  among  boys  and  girls 
in  the  high  schools.  Students  are  granted  membership  after  having 
performed  meritorious  work  in  the  dramatic  arts. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega 

The  Alpha  Psi  Omega  dramatic  fraternity  was  founded  in  1925 
as  a  recognition  society  for  students  distinguishing  themselves  in  col- 
lege theatre  production.  It  has  more  than  500  chapters,  and  a  total 
living  membership  of  40,355.  Its  national  publication  is  The  Playbill. 

National  Collegiate  Players 

National  Collegiate  Players  was  founded  in  1922  to  serve  as  a  col- 
lege unit  in  national  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  drama, 
and  to  recognize  worthy  individual  and  group  efforts  in  drama  on 
college  and  university  campuses.  It  has  60  active  chapters,  and  ap- 
proximately 8,500  living  members.  Its  publication  is  Players  Magazine. 

Zeta  Phi  Eta 

Zeta  Phi  Eta  was  founded  in  1893  f°r  women  interested  in  drama 
and  other  speech  arts.  It  has  35  chapters.  Its  national  publication  is 

The  Cameo. 
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Phi  Rho  Pi 
Phi  Rho  Pi,  the  national  junior  college  forensic  society,  was  founded 
in  1928  at  Grand  Rapids  Junior  College,  Michigan.  It  has  nearly  100 
active  chapters.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  interest  "in  the  several 
forms  of  public  speech."  A  national  convention  featuring  a  speech 
tournament  climaxes  the  annual  program. 

Phi  Beta 
Phi   Beta,   the   national   women's  professional   fraternity   of  music 
and  speech,  was  founded  in  1912.  It  has  55  active  chapters.  Its  pur- 
poses include:    "to  promote  the  best  in  music  and  speech;    to  live 
a  life  of  service;  to  develop  the  highest  type  of  womanhood." 

National  Association  of  Dramatic  and  Speech  Arts 
The  National  Association  of  Dramatic  and  Speech  Arts  was  founded 
in  1930  to  meet  the  need  "for  a  closer  relationship  between  teachers 
of  dramatics  and  speech  in  Negro  schools  and  colleges."  It  is  an  af- 
filiate of  the  American  Educational  Theatre  Association. 

Other  Societies 
Frequent  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  American  Edu- 
cational Theatre  Association,  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association,  the  American  Forensic  Association,  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Communication,  the  National  University  Extension 
Association.  Well  known  collegiate  national  forensic  societies  are  Delta 
Sigma  Rho,  Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  and  Pi  Delta  Kappa.  Mention  is 
made  in  Chapter  18  of  the  National  Education  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors.  These  associations  publish  various  journals,  bulletins,  and 
materials  of  use  to  teachers. 

The  Speech  Association  of  America 

The  Speech  Association  of  America  is  the  national  organization 
for  teachers  of  speech.  Founded  in  1915,  it  now  has  a  membership  of 
more  than  6,000  in  all  states  of  the  union  and  many  foreign  countries. 
Its  principal  publications  are  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Speech 
Monographs,  and  The  Speech  Teacher.  It  sponsors  the  publication  of 
various  bulletins  and  brochures.  National  headquarters  are  located  on 
the  campus  of  Louisiana  State  University. 

Any  one  may  join  the  Association  who  is  interested  in  its  work; 
no  examinations  or  recommendations  are  necessary.  All  members  are 
listed  in  the  Directory  of  the  Association;  name,  address,  college  or 
university  attended,  degrees,  and  major  and  minor  interests  are  in- 
cluded. Typical  entries  follow: 
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Kahl,  Louise,  Instr.  in  Sp.  and  Dram.,  Ottumwa  H.  S.,  Ottumwa, 
la.  B.A.  State  U.  of  Iowa  '48,  addl.  sum.  U.  of  Idaho  '48.  Dram., 
radio;  minors  pol.  sci.,  hist.  418  E.  4th,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Kay,  Mrs.  Helen,  Instr.  in  Sp.  and  Dram.,  Springfield  Union 
H.  S.,  Springfield,  Ore.  B.A.  Oberlin  Col.  '30,  B.S.  U.  of  Montana 
'32,  addl.  study  Northwestern  U.  '46.  Dram.,  interp.;  minor  Eng. 
Box  620,  Springfield,  Ore. 

The  Directory  is  consulted  by  many  people  for  reasons  too  numerous 
to  list.  Some  one  may  wish  to  learn  who  is  the  speech  teacher  at  your 
institution;  seeing  your  name  there,  he  may  conclude  that  the  course 
is  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  a  professional  interest,  who  reads 
the  official  publications  and  in  other  ways  is  kept  informed  about 
current  happenings.  If  no  name  appears  for  your  institution,  he  can 
not  tell  whether  speech  is  taught  except  by  writing  a  letter  to  the 
officials  of  that  school. 

Membership  in  the  Association  also  confers  the  important  right 
of  eligibility  to  register  in  its  placement  service.  This  opportunity  is 
of  special  value  to  those  who  are  looking  for  their  first  teaching  po- 
sition or  who  seek  a  better  location. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  is  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Speech  Association  of  America  and  other  groups  that  meet  with  it. 
The  growth  of  interest  in  this  nation-wide  meeting  is  phenomenal. 
Sixty  people  attended  the  first  convention  in  1915;  fifteen  years  later 
the  number  had  increased  to  508;  the  1000  mark  was  passed  in  1939; 
and  the  conventions  of  1949,  1950,  and  1951  were  attended  by  more 
than  2000.  A  part  of  the  increased  attendance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
these  meetings  are  a  focal  point  for  other  organizations  as  well  as  for 
the  Speech  Association.  The  American  Educational  Theatre  Associa- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Discussion  and  Debate  Materials  usually 
convene  at  this  time,  as  do  the  American  Forensic  Association  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Communication.  The  traditional 
time  of  meeting  is  during  the  week  between  Christmas  and  New 
Year's,  although  occasional  August  meetings  are  scheduled.  The 
meetings  are  unparalleled  opportunities  for  renewing  acquaintances 
with  classmates  who  also  majored  in  speech,  with  fellow  students  from 
graduate  school  days,  with  former  teachers  and  colleagues.  Famous 
personalities  of  the  profession,  including  officers,  editors,  and  writers 
of  textbooks,  often  appear  on  the  programs  and  are  at  hand  for 
interview  or  conference.  Outstanding  speakers  from  educational,  gov- 
ernmental, and  industrial  fields  are  scheduled  for  addresses. 

The  reason  why  conventions  are  good  sources  of  new  ideas  is  plain 
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to  state.  Somewhere  a  scholar  devises  a  new  procedure,  a  new  em- 
phasis, a  new  point  of  view.  He  tries  it  out  in  a  seminar.  Receiving 
encouragement,  he  brings  it  to  a  convention  in  the  form  of  a  paper. 
In  the  corridors  of  the  convention  hotel  it  may  be  critically  discussed. 
Perhaps  the  scholar  is  invited  to  write  it  up  for  a  professional  journal. 
This  process  may  take  him  months;  or  he  may  feel  that  he  does  not 
want  to  go  into  print  until  after  further  research.  Even  after  he  writes 
his  article  it  may  not  be  printed  for  a  year.  A  convention-goer  and 
avid  convention  shop-talker  who  hears  these  papers  presented  can 
thus  easily  keep  ahead  of  the  journals.  He  may  even  pick  up  sugges- 
tions, hints,  or  bits  of  counsel  useful  to  him  but  hardly  significant 
enough  to  get  into  print.  In  fact,  in  this  whole  discussion  the  term 
"new  idea"  must  be  treated  modestly.  Nothing  on  the  order  of  Hal- 
ley's  comet  is  here  visualized.  Most  scholars  are  happy  just  to  be  able 
to  turn  on  a  little  five-watt  glow  somewhere. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

A  good  source  of  new  ideas  is  courses  offered  by  the  graduate  de- 
partments of  speech.  Our  profession,  which  in  1930  had  nine  depart- 
ments qualified  to  offer  advanced  degrees,  in  1957  had  127  departments 
that  conferred  master's  degrees,  including  34  that  conferred  the  doc- 
torate. Ninety-one  masters  and  six  doctors  degrees  had  been  awarded 
at  the  end  of  1930,  for  a  total  of  97;  by  1958  the  number  increased  to 
14,253  masters  and  1,606  doctors,  for  a  grand  total  of  15,859^  No 
statistics  have  been  kept  on  the  number  of  students  or  the  number  of 
courses,  but  the  growth  must  have  been  proportional. 

A  complete  list  of  the  graduate  departments  of  speech  appears 
as  Appendix  C  in  this  volume.  Most  of  them  have  extensive  summer 
session  programs  at  which  courses  are  offered  in  all  aspects  of  the 
field  of  speech.  Any  institution  will  send  its  catalog  upon  request: 
feel  free  to  write  the  address  given. 

CONTINUE  TO  LEARN 

Unless  a  teacher  keeps  abreast  of  developments  in  his  field,  his 
ideas  will  become  outmoded  sooner  than  he  realizes.  One  who  goes 
into  education  as  a  lifetime  field  of  endeavor  may  expect  to  have  a 
professional  career  of  forty-five  or  fifty  years.  Suppose,  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  he  has  been  dozing  for  twenty  or  more,  and  awakened  just 
recently.   In   1932   declamation  contests  were  still  prominent   in   the 

9.  These  statistics  are  compiled  annually  by  Franklin  H.  Knower  for  Speech 
Monographs.  The  figures  quoted  appear  in  the  October,  1935,  and  the  August, 
1959,  issues. 
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high  schools;  now  they  are  beginning  to  drop  out.  In  1932  the  de- 
emphasis  of  judged  debating  and  tournament  decisions  was  begin- 
ning; now  it  is  the  accepted  policy  on  most  college  and  university 
campuses,  and  is  beginning  to  be  felt  at  the  high  school.  In  1932  play 
contests  were  the  rule;  now  festivals  are  popular.  In  1932  home  work 
was  assigned  in  abundance;  supervised  study  is  now  felt  to  be  more 
efficient.  The  classroom  is  more  permissive;  counselling  is  more  in- 
direct. The  curriculum  was  broad  in  1932,  but  today  is  even  broader, 
with  more  ''general  science,"  "general  history,"  and  "general  educa- 
tion" courses.  Radio  was  known  to  the  school  of  1932,  but  TV  not 
at  all.  Only  a  few  schools  in  1932  had  disc  recording  equipment;  now 
tape  recorders  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  Courses  in  discussion  are 
more  prominent  now  than  formerly.  The  interest  in  general  semantics 
and  communication  reached  a  peak  in  1932;  these  fields  are  now 
becoming  more  specialized.  The  little  theatre  and  the  arena  style  of 
presentation  are  well  known  to  present-day  directors.  The  speech 
correctionist  of  1932  is  now  a  speech  and  hearing  specialist.  Disorders 
of  hearing  have  fallen  into  the  lap  of  the  speech  pathologist,  and  au- 
diometry, now  audiology,  is  a  specialty.  Cybernetics,  phonemics,  group 
dynamics,  information  theory,  have  long  been  in  the  news.  Even 
Aristotle  has  loosed  his  grasp  on  rhetorical  study. 

The  old  truths  about  teaching  are  as  sound  today  as  they  ever 
were,  but  out  on  the  fringes  many  things  change.  Five  years  out  of 
touch  bring  marks  of  obsolescence  upon  a  teacher,  ten  years  label 
him  as  one  with  old  ideas,  and  after  twenty  years  he  too  can  hear 
the  sounds  of  Hendrik  Hudson's  crew  bowling  at  nine  pins  in  the 
Kaatskills.  As  long  as  a  teacher  is  active  in  the  classroom  he  needs  to 
keep  up-to-date  his  fund  of  information — about  speech,  about  edu- 
cation, about  things  in  general. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Make  a  list  of  books  and  periodicals  suitable  for  inclusion  in  a  high  school 
or  departmental  library. 

2.  Report  on  the  purpose,  scope,  style,  and  content  of  each  of  the  professional 
journals  mentioned  in  the  chapter. 

3.  Report  on  the  program  of  a  state,  regional,  or  national  speech  conven- 
tion; if  this  is  not  practicable,  consult  the  summaries  and  critiques  of  conventions 
found  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  or  the  Educational  Theatre  Journal 
for  the  current  year. 

4.  Launch  a  study  of  the  various  associations  with  which  teachers,  or  schools, 
may  become  affiliated.  Secure  materials  from  honor  societies  like  National  Thes- 
pians, National  Forensic  League,  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  Pi  Delta 
Kappa.  Secure  materials  about  the  American  Educational  Theatre  Association, 
the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  the  Speech  Association  of  America, 
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the  National  Education  Association,  the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors, the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies,   and   the  like.  For  addresses,  see  Appendix  D. 

Reference  Sources  Most  Frequently  Consulted 
By   Teachers  of  Speech 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  good  place  to  set  down  the  references  most  fre- 
quently used  by  teachers  of  speech.  Any  one  building  a  course,  compiling  a  list 
of  references,  preparing  a  lecture,  or  writing  an  article  or  a  dissertation  should 
know  about  the  following: 

The  card  catalog  of  your  university  library.  Your  university  may  also  contain 
catalogs  of  books  in  other  institutions,  as  for  example  the  British  Museum  or  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Various  guides  to  periodical  literature.  The  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature  is  a  complete  cumulative  index  to  articles  published  in  more  than  a 
hundred  selected  periodicals.  Poole's  Index  covers,  with  its  supplements,  periodi- 
cals from  1802  to  1906.  The  Education  Index  covers  the  educational  field,  includ- 
ing, since  1929,  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech.  Before  1929,  QJS  was  indexed  in 
the  Readers'  Guide.  The  International  Index  contains  a  selected  list  of  learned 
journals,  including  the  Educational  Theatre  journal. 

The  United  States  Catalog  and  its  supplement,  The  Cumulative  Book  Index, 
together  comprise  a  list  of  books  printed  in  the  English  language. 

Speech  Monographs  annually  lists  all  titles  of  theses  and  dissertations,  in  speech, 
drama,  and  speech  pathology,  classified  according  to  the  institutions  granting  the 
degrees.  A  combined  Index  of  these  titles  for  the  years  1902-1944  appears  in  Mono- 
graphs for  1945.  Drama  titles  appear  annually  in  the  Educational  Theatre  Journal. 

Abstracts  of  theses  and  dissertations.  For  some  years  these  were  compiled  by 
Clyde  W.  Dow  of  Michigan  State  University  and  issued  in  mimeographed  form. 
Since  1946  they  have  appeared  annually  in  Speech  Monographs.  As  an  experimental 
venture,  SAA  published,  in  1954,  a  pamphlet  containing  abstracts  of  masters'  theses 
for  the  preceding  year,  continuing  in  Monographs  the  publication  of  abstracts  of 
doctoral  dissertations.  Beginning  in  1955,  the  annual  June  issue  has  contained  ab- 
stracts of  doctoral  dissertations;  abstracting  of  master's  theses  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 

Doctoral  dissertations  in  speech;  work  in  progress.  Since  1951  the  annual  June 
issues  of  Speech  Monographs  have  listed  titles  of  proposed  doctoral  dissertations. 
See  also  Giles  Wilkeson  Gray,  "Doctoral  Dissertations  in  Areas  Contiguous  to 
Speech,"  Speech   Monographs,  November,    1957. 

Index  to  the  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Speech 
Monographs,  and  the  Speech  Teacher.  This  is  brought  up  to  date  about  every  two 
years  by  SAA.  The  latest  edition  contains  all  titles  through   1956. 

Index  to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  1915-1954,  compiled  by  Giles  W. 
Gray.  More  complete  for  the  years  covered  than  the  bulletin  described  just  above. 

Bibliography  of  Speech  Education,  compiled  by  Lester  Thonssen  and  Elizabeth 
Fatherson,  was  published  in  1939  and  includes  titles  of  books,  theses,  monographs, 
and  periodicals  in  speech,  drama,  and  speech  pathology.  The  Supplement,  com- 
piled by  Lester  Thonssen,  Mary  Margaret  Robb,  and  Dorothea  Thonssen,  brings 
the  compilation  down  to  1950.  For  the  years  covered,  this  is  the  best  single  source, 
and   is  about   the  only   way   of  reaching   regional   publications   like    the   Southern 
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Speech  Journal,  Western  Speech,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Central  States  Speech  Asso- 
ciation. 

Psychological  Abstracts;  Physiological  Abstracts;  Index  Medicus.  These  publica- 
tions contain  abstracts  on  the  fields  suggested  by  the  titles.  Much  material  here  for 
researchers  in  speech  science,  psychology  of  speech,  speech  correction  and  pathology. 
Bibliography   on   Theatre  and  Drama   in  American   Colleges  and   Universities. 
This  publication  appeared  as  the  November,   1949,  issue  of  Speech  Monographs. 

Bibliography  in  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address.  This  annual  compilation  is  a 
project  of  SAA.  It  first  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  in  April,  1948, 
and  April,  1949.  Since  1950  the  lists  have  appeared  annually  in  the  June  issue  of 
Monographs. 

The  Speech  Teacher  has  a  regular  department  entitled  "In  the  Periodicals" 
which  abstracts,  briefly,  articles  of  interest  appearing  in  a  large  number  of  current 
periodicals. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  contains,  from  time  to  time,  a  long  book 
review  which  discusses  a  large  number  of  related  items.  These  are  of  the  highest 
value.  For  example: 

Auer,  J.  Jeffery,  "Recent  Literature  in  Discussion,"  February,   1953. 
Bacon,  Wallace  A.,  "Recent  Criticism  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethans," 
October,  1957. 

Braden,  Waldo  W.,  "In  Defense  of  Freedom,"  October,    1955.  A   review  of 
books  that  stand  up  for  freedom  as  opposed  to  isms. 

Chester,  Giraud,  "Recent  Books  in  Radio  and  Television,"  October,  1953. 
Haiman,  Franklyn,  "Materials  in  Group  Dynamics,"  April,    1954. 
Harding,  Harold  F.,  "On  Good  Writing,"  December,   1955. 
Geiger,  Don,  "Recent  Literary  Criticism,"  November,  1956. 
Griffin,  Leland  M.,  "Thoughts  on  Anthologies,"  February,  1956. 
Knower,    Franklin    H.,    "Source    Materials    for    Speech    in     the    Secondary 
Schools,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  February,  1950. 

McCoard,  William  B.,  "Materials  for  the  Teaching  of  Interpretation,"  April, 

1952- 

Nichols,    Ralph    G.,   "Material    for   Courses   in    Communication,"   December, 

1952. 

Scanlan,    Ross,    "Unfriendly    Persuasion,"    April,    1957.    A    review    of    books 
about  propaganda. 

Seabury,  Hugh  F.,  "Material  for  the  Teaching  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech," 
December,  1952. 

Thonssen,  Lester,  "Recent  Literature  in   Rhetoric."  December,   1953. 
Wise,  C.  M.  and  Hirsch,  Ruth,  "New  Directions  in  Linguistics,"  April,  1953. 
The  April,  1956,  issue  of  Today's  Speech,  published  by  the  Speech  Association 
of  the  Eastern  States,  contains  an  index,  prepared  by  Alan  A.  McLeod,  of  the  first 
three  volumes  of  that  publication,  covering  the  years   1953-55.  This  journal   con- 
tains many  articles  of  interest  to  teachers. 
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ON  PLANNING  A 
TEACHING  CAREER 


The  best  augury  of  a  man's  success  in  his 
profession  is  that  he  thinks  it  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

GEORGE     ELIOT 

When  a  resolute  young  fellow  steps  up 
to  the  great  bully,  the  world,  and  takes 
him  boldly  by  the  beard,  he  is  often  sur- 
prised to  find  it  comes  off  in  his  hand,  and 
that  it  was  only  tied  on  to  scare  away  timid 
adventurers. 

OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES 


STUDENTS  often  enter  the  profession  of  teaching  speech  without 
fully  knowing  either  its  requirements  or  its  rewards.  This  chap- 
ter will  start  with  the  problem  of  the  individual  contemplating  a 
speech  major.  It  will  consider  personal  qualifications;  choice  of 
courses;  participation  in  activities;  finding  the  first  position;  writing 
a  letter  of  application;  being  interviewed;  weighing  salary  and  oppor- 
tunities; doing  additional  graduate  study;  building  a  specialty; 
finding  a  better  position;  weighing  high  school  versus  college  teach- 
ing;  and  teaching  versus  administration. 

PERSONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 

The  qualifications  for  successful  teaching  are  too  familiar  to  be 
elaborated  here.  The  ability  to  express  ideas  clearly  and  interestingly 
is  a  central  trait  of  good  teaching.  Patience,  fairness,  mental  alertness, 
and  a  sense  of  humor  are  highly  prized.  An  interest  in  young  people 
and  the  knack  to  guide  and  direct  them  is  taken  for  granted.  The 
ability  to  work  with  colleagues  and  superiors  is  not  so  obvious  but 
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is  no  less  important;  a  teacher  is  a  member  of  a  staff  as  well  as  an 
instructor  in  a  classroom.  Effective  teachers  need  to  have  voice  and 
articulation  and  ability  in  reading  and  speaking  that  are  at  least 
acceptable,  and  preferably  better  than  average. 

CHOICE  OF  COURSES 

The  best  policy  of  choosing  courses  for  the  major  is  well  established: 
students  are  advised  to  build  on  the  broadest  possible  foundation. 
They  may  come  into  a  speech  department  with  decided  preferences: 
they  want  to  specialize  in  television,  or  drama,  or  debating,  or  one 
or  two  other  fields.  Public  speaking  enthusiasts  may  shun  dramatics; 
prospective  speech  clinicians  may  avoid  interpretation;  dramatists  may 
by-pass  debating.  Every  adviser  meets  these  strong  preferences. 

The  reason  for  building  on  a  broad  foundation  is  easy  to  discover. 
Every  beginning  teacher  is  asked  to  teach  a  variety  of  speech  activities. 
He  cannot  spend  his  whole  day  directing  debating  or  putting  on  plays. 
He  may  need  to  teach  speech  courses  to  different  grades,  which  in 
itself  calls  for  well-rounded  training.  If  his  first  position  is  at  the 
college  level,  he  will  have  no  ready  opportunity  to  specialize.  The 
speech  clinician  will  teach  courses  in  beginning  public  speaking,  the 
dramatics  specialist  will  meet  a  course  in  fundamentals.  Even,  how- 
ever, if  each  specialty  could  be  pursued  intensely,  the  student  would 
profit  by  broad  undergraduate  training.  One  is  a  better  director  of 
dramatics,  for  example,  if  he  also  understands  voice  and  articulation^ 
oral  interpretation,  and  public  speaking.1 

Most  vacancies  listed  with  agencies  call  for  teachers  who  can  teach 
more  than  one  specialty.  The  successful  applicant  will  be  a  versatile 
person.  For  a  while  the  school  profits  by  his  versatility;  as  he  gains 
experience,  he  will  have  opportunities  to  specialize,  partly  because  of 
increase  in  enrollment,  partly  because  of  resignations. 

Broad  training  includes  more  than  courses  in  speech.  Economics,, 
political  science,  art,  literature,  psychology,  physical  and  natural  sci- 
ence, language,  and  history  are  all  invaluable.  Zoology  and  psychology 
are  helpful  to  the  speech  clinician.  The  director  of  dramatics  and  the 
teacher  of  radio  and  TV  need  as  much  art,  music,  and  literature  as 
they  can  get.  Discussion,  debating,  and  public  speaking  are  fortified 
by  history,  government,  sociology,  economics.  Phonetics  builds  prof- 
itably upon  language  study;  graduate  degrees  also  often  require  a 
reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German. 

i.    See    "Graduate    Study    and     Teacher     Placement,"     Quarterly     Journal    of 
Speech,  April,   1948. 
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PARTICIPATION  IN  ACTIVITIES 

All  students  should  participate  in  appropriate  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities. No  substitute  can  be  found  for  the  experience  gained  by  one 
who  has  been  an  actor,  a  stage  manager,  a  debater,  a  speaker  in  a 
contest.  Many  appointing  officers  hesitate  to  hire  teachers  who  have 
had  no  teaching  experience,  but  feel  better  about  one  who  has  at  least 
taken  part  in  extracurricular  activities.  If  you  have  directed  a  one-act 
play  you  know  a  little  about  teaching.  If  you  have  been  on  a  debate 
team,  taking  part  in  its  tryouts,  rehearsals,  criticism  sessions  and 
tournaments,  sometimes  judging  and  often  being  judged,  you  can 
undertake  the  management  of  a  class  with  greater  confidence. 

In  addition  to  participating,  you  should  also  often  be  a  listener.  If 
you  have  attended  fifteen  or  twenty  plays  and  debates,  you  have  im- 
proved your  standard  of  what  is  good.  Listening  to  public  speeches  is 
of  great  value.  Every  campus  has  distinguished  visitors  during  the 
year,  and  the  information  they  bring  will  enlarge  your  horizon. 
You  can  not  profitably  teach  speech  making  exclusively  out  of  a  text; 
you  need  to  complement  its  information  with  personal  observation. 
You  also  need  to  make  speeches.  No  opportunity  is  too  humble;  even 
if  the  audience  is  small,  you  gain  from  the  practice.  The  experience 
of  making  the  unimportant  talks  helps  with  the  important  ones. 

A  similar  argument  can  be  made  for  oral  interpretation,  TV,  dis- 
cussion, clinical  demonstrations,  campus  conferences  and  tournaments. 

FINDING  YOUR  FIRST  POSITION 

As  your  final  school  year  draws  to  its  close,  you  will  give  thought 
to  your  first  teaching  appointment.  Here  are  definite  steps  you  can 
take: 

You  should  let  your  professors  know  that  you  are  interested  in  a 
position.  Invariably  your  teachers  hear  of  likely  opportunities,  but 
may  not  automatically  think  of  you.  You  will  need  to  request  their 
permission  to  use  their  names  as  references,  and  these  interviews  with 
them  will  give  you  a  chance  to  learn  about  possible  vacancies. 

You  should  enroll  in  the  placement  service  operated  by  your  col- 
lege. The  help  of  this  agency  will  be  invaluable  if  you  want  to  teach 
in  the  region  where  your  college  is  located.  When  a  college  agency 
learns  of  a  position,  it  makes  a  canvass  of  its  registrants,  sometimes 
calling  upon  the  professors  for  nominations.  If  you  are  the  choice  of 
the  agency  and  the  professor,  your  enrollment  will  make  it  easy  for 
the  college  to  put  you  in  touch  with  the  institution  having  a  vacancy. 

Enrollment  involves  four  steps:  paying  a  modest  fee,  from  three  to 
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seven  dollars;  filling  forms  with  details  of  education  and  experience; 
depositing  application  pictures;  securing  references. 

The  latter  two  require  special  comment.  Your  picture  should  be 
the  best  you  can  possibly  get.  An  application  picture  is  different  from 
a  gift  photo.  It  is  formal  though  not  solemn  or  stiff.  It  should  reflect 
an  individual  of  maturity,  judgment,  good  sense,  friendliness,  intel- 
ligence, and  other  qualities  desirable  in  a  teacher.  Your  clothing 
should  be  tastefully  selected.  Girls  should  avoid  pictures  taken  in 
formal  gowns;  men  should  avoid  tuxedos  or  uniforms.  Profiles  are 
usually  too  arty  and  glamorous.  Girls  should  avoid  excessive  jewelry 
or  decoration;  men  should  leave  their  pipes  at  home.  If  you  can  visual- 
ize your  picture  being  scrutinized  by  a  department  chairman,  superin- 
tendent, or  board  member,  you  will  know  what  kind  of  picture  to 
submit. 

The  foregoing  advice  can  not  be  put  too  strongly.  A  letter  accom- 
panied by  a  picture  of  a  male  applicant  wearing  sports  clothing  or  a 
female  candidate  in  a  formal  gown  would  not  receive  the  most  favora- 
ble consideration.  Snapshots  are  often  unsatisfactory.  You  should  get 
a  picture  taken  specifically  for  application  purposes.  Have  the  photog- 
rapher take  a  number  of  poses.  The  one  you  select  may  be  useful  for 
many  applications. 

References  are  important.  If  you  think  you  may  teach  English  as 
well  as  speech,  include  references  from  English  professors.  A  letter 
from  your  high  school  superintendent  will  be  useful  if  he  has  kept  up 
with  your  college  career;  his  name  may  be  recognized  by  other  super- 
intendents who  read  your  application.  As  the  years  go  by,  however, 
add  new  references  to  your  folder  and  delete  the  old  ones.  Those  who 
wrote  about  you  at  the  time  you  graduated  were  not  able  to  say  any- 
thing about  your  career  as  a  teacher:  at  best  they  could  say  only  that 
you  were  promising.  A  letter  that  describes  you  as  "full  of  promise" 
seems  musty  after  five  years,  when  your  promise  has  reached  a  degree 
of  fulfillment. 

Many  beginning  teachers  like  to  teach  in  their  home  towns.  This 
preference  has  the  advantage  of  being  near  family  and  friends,  but 
may  not  afford  the  experience  of  making  a  connection  with  an  institu- 
tion away  from  home.  Certainly,  family  considerations  would  need  to 
be  important  if  they  led  one  to  take  a  second-rate  position  at  hand 
when  he  could  get  a  better  position  farther  away.  This  kind  of  deci- 
sion can  only  be  made  by  the  individual  himself,  and  should  not  be 
taken  lightly. 

After  enrolling  in  your  college  placement  service,  you  should  also 
enroll  in  the  placement  bureau  operated  by  the  Speech  Association  of 
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America.2  This  professional  service  is  provided  at  cost  for  members  of 
this  organization,  and  will,  in  the  course  of  a  single  season,  inform 
you  about  many  vacancies  that  your  own  college  agency  will  never 
learn  about.  You  may  ask  your  college  to  forward  a  set  of  your  cre- 
dentials to  the  Speech  Association  office,  thus  making  it  unnecessary 
to  secure  additional  references,  though  you  will  need  to  fill  out  the 
Association's  special  enrollment  form.  Ordinarily  you  will  receive 
monthly  lists  of  vacancies  during  the  busy  part  of  the  placement  sea- 
son, so  that  you  may  write  a  letter  of  application  to  each  school  in 
which  you  are  interested.  As  you  are  not  required  to  pay  a  commis- 
sion, the  few  dollars'  enrollment  fee  is  indeed  trifling  should  you  learn 
of  a  desirable  position  through  the  Association. 

You  may  also  want  to  enroll  in  a  commercial  agency;  on  this  step 
secure  the  counsel  of  your  professors.  Enrollment  is  usually  free,  but 
the  agency  will  charge  you  a  commission  should  it  help  you  find  a 
position.  This  commission  may  run  $200,  $250,  or  more,  depending 
upon  the  agency's  rates  and  the  total  yearly  salary  of  the  position. 

WRITING  A  LETTER  OF  APPLICATION 

Writing  a  letter  of  application  is  an  important  step  in  securing  a 
position.  An  agency  may  notify  you  that  a  high  school  has  an  open- 
ing for  one  who  can  teach  speech  and  English,  direct  debating,  and 
direct  one  major  play  a  year,  at  a  salary  of  $4,000.  You  may  be  told 
that  a  master's  degree  is  not  required  for  this  opening,  and  that  ex- 
perience is  desirable,  but  not  necessary.  Apparently  either  a  man  or  a 
woman  is  acceptable.  Your  application  should  include  the  following 
materials: 
I.  The  letter  proper. 

A.  How  you  learned  about  the  vacancy. 

B.  What  you  are  now  doing. 

C.  Your  qualifications  for  speech,  English,  debating,  and  dramatics- 

D.  Names  of  others  who  can  speak  of  your  work. 

E.  Your  willingness  to  supply  further  information. 

II.  An  outline,  on  another  page,  of  your  education  and  experience. 

A.  Degrees. 

B.  Experience. 

C.  Special  recognition  or  honors. 

D.  Organization  memberships. 

E.  Personal  data. 

2.    For  information,  write  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Speech  Association  of 
America,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge. 
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A  letter  illustrating  this  information  would  read  as  follows: 

April  4,   i960 

Superintendent  R.  J.  Gabriel 
Osceola  Public  Schools 
Osceola,  Maine 

Dear  Superintendent  Gabriel: 

This  sentence 

shows  you  are  I  have  just  learned  through  the  office  of  the 

applying  through  Speech  Association  of  America  that  you  have  a 

an  authorized  L  J 

channel.  vacancy  in  speech  and  English  in  your  school. 

I  am  now  a  student  at  Sanskrit  College,  with 
a  major  in  speech  and  a  minor  in  English.  By 

Your  present  tne  time  j  receive  my  B.S.  degree  in  June  I  will 

have  completed  forty-two  semester  hours  in  these 
two  fields,  including  voice  and  articulation, 
public  speaking  and  debating,  discussion,  speech 
correction,  dramatic  production,  English  and 
American  literature,  English  language  and  com- 
position. I  have  been  a  member  of  the  college 
debating  team  for  two  years,  and  last  year 
assisted  with  the  direction  of  the  freshman  squad. 
I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Sanskrit  campus 
dramatic  organization,  and  have  been  active 
both  in  acting  and  staging  one-act  plays  and 
major  productions.  You  will  find  these  courses 

Mention  your  and  activities  listed  in  detail  on  the  accompany- 

outline.  ing  sneet. 

In  addition   to  my  school  work,   I   have   had 

Experiences  other    experiences    which    will    help    me    as    a 

helpful  to  .  _  .  . 

a  prospective  teacher.  I  spent  two  summers  as  a  playground 

director  in  my  home  town,  being  in  full  charge 
of  athletic  and  dramatic  events.  I  also  spent 
a  summer  as  counsellor  in  a  boy  scout  camp.  I 
have,  of  course,  also  had  the  courses  in  educa- 
tion required  for  a  certificate,  including  a  course 
in  practice  teaching. 

For  further  information  I  should  like  to  re- 
fer you  to  Professor  A.  G.   Jones,  chairman  of 


teacher 
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These  references  the    Department    of    English;    Professor    R.    B. 

ctve  selected  to  • 

fit  this  particular  Heller,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Speech; 

appointment:  Professor   Henry   Noell,    director   of   dramatics; 

TramtticTdebating.  and  Professor  Georgia  Williams,  director  of  de- 

bating. My  credentials  are  on  file  in  the  national 
Where  the 
superintendent  can  office    of    tne    Speech    Association    of    America, 

find  out  more  Louisiana   State   University,   Baton   Rouge,   La., 

about  the  ,       .,,  ,       r  ,     , 

candidate.  anc*  W1^  De  forwarded  to  you  on  request. 

Appointing  officers  I  am  indeed  interested  in  your  vacancy  and 

are  strongly  ^°U  w^  ^e  S*ad  to  §^ve  You  anY  additional  informa- 

interested.  tion  that  will  be  helpful. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
/s/  Leon  Miller. 


The  outline  might  appear  something  like  this: 
Education  and  Experience  of 

Leon  Miller 

1314  Broadside  Avenue 

Sanskrit,  Missouri 

I.    Education: 

Graduate,  Sanskrit  High  School,  June,  1956. 

B.S.  in  Education,  Sanskrit  College,  to  be  awarded  in  June,  1960. 

Courses:     In  speech: 

In  English:  Give  a  complete  list. 

In  education: 


II.    Experience: 

Practice  teacher,  Hokane  High  School,  3  weeks,  i960. 
Practice  teacher,  Sanskrit  High  School,  3  weeks,  1959. 
Playground  director,  Tulane,  Missouri,  summers,  1957,  1958. 
Counsellor,  Lo-Hi-Lo  Camp,  Musak,  Missouri,  summer,  1956. 

III.    Activities: 

Stage  manager,  Life  With  Father,  major  production,  i960. 
Leading  role  of  Henry  in  Henry  Comes  Home,  major  production, 

>959- 
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Varsity  debater,   1958-1960.  Participated  in  eight  intercollegiate 

debates.  Directed  freshman  squad,  1959. 
Selected  as  outstanding  debater,  Valley  invitational  tournament, 

i960. 
President  senior  class,  i960. 

IV.    Organizations: 

Sigma  Pi  Alpha,  scholastic  honorary. 
Speech  Association  of  America. 

V.    Personal  data: 

Age,  21;   health,  excellent;   height,   5' 10";   weight,    170;   marital 
status,  single;  church  preference,  Methodist. 

The  letter  should  be  expertly  typewritten;  if  necessary  get  some 
one  to  type  your  letter  for  you.  The  plan  of  having  a  letter  plus  a 
separate  outline  has  proved  highly  successful.  Putting  personal  data 
at  the  bottom  of  the  outline  is  a  good  way  to  handle  a  group  of  facts 
that  appear  awkward  in  a  letter.  As  a  part  of  your  application,  in- 
clude one  of  your  pictures. 

Note  also  that  the  letter  does  not  raise  any  problems  or  ask  any 
questions.  After  the  appointing  officer  has  shown  some  interest  in 
you,  you  may  appropriately  ask  about  salary,  courses  to  be  taught, 
housing  conditions,  and  the  like.  Otherwise  good  letters  are  weakened 
by  questions  asked  at  the  wrong  moment.  A  candidate  who  brings 
up  many  problems  in  his  initial  letter  seems  to  suggest  a  teacher 
who  will  continually  be  running  to  the  principal's  office  whenever  he 
hits  a  snag.  Your  questions  are  important,  and  need  an  answer,  but 
you  can  bring  them  up  later.  A  good  opportunity  may  arise  during 
the  personal  interview. 

A  candidate's  insistence  upon  what  are  (at  the  moment)  non-essen 
tials  especially  looms  up  out  of  proportion  in  a  telegram.  Consider  the 
following: 

VERY     INTERESTED     IN     POSITION     OUTLINED.     CREDENTIALS     ENROUTE. 
PLEASE    NOTIFY    IF    APPOINTMENT    MAY    BE    MADE    FOR    TWO    YEARS. 

To  the  candidate  the  inquiry  about  two  years  seems  paramount,  but 
as  yet  he  is  not  hired  even  for  one  year.  Why  not  word  the  second 
sentence  as  follows: 

APPRECIATE  YOUR  INQUIRY.  GLAD  TO  SUPPLY  ANY  ADDITIONAL    INFOR- 
MATION  DESIRED. 

When  the  appointing  officer  shows  interest,  then  is  the  time  to  talk 
about  the  future  of  the  position. 
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Another  example  reads  like  this: 

JUST  LEARNED  OF  YOUR  VACANCY.  CREDENTIALS  AVAILABLE  PLACE- 
MENT OFFICE  BLANK  UNIVERSITY.  IF  ACCEPTABLE  WIRE  ON  FURNISHED 
HOUSING    AND    OPPORTUNITY    SUMMER    EMPLOYMENT. 

This  telegram  raises  various  problems:  the  candidate  seems  obviously 
more  concerned  about  his  own  convenience  than  he  is  about  getting 
the  position.  "Furnished  housing"  and  "opportunity  summer  em- 
ployment" are  certainly  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  but  they 
can  advantageously  be  discussed  after  the  prospective  employer 
begins  to  show  a  come-on  attitude.  Furthermore,  the  telegram  is 
too  aggressive  in  one  way  and  not  enterprising  enough  in  another. 
Here  is  a  suggested  revision: 

JUST  LEARNED  OF  YOUR  VACANCY.  CREDENTIALS  FROM  PLACEMENT 
OFFICE  BLANK  UNIVERSITY  GOING  FORWARD  TODAY.  VERY  MUCH  IN- 
TERESTED IN  POSITION. 

Some  university  placement  agencies  will  mail  credentials  only  by 
request  of  a  prospective  employer;  in  that  event  the  candidate  may 
have  to  word  his  telegram  differently. 

Although  the  sample  letter  illustrates  the  kinds  of  information 
that  are  useful  to  include,  it  may  or  may  not  be  suitable  for  you  to 
follow.  Write  your  letter  in  your  own  style.  The  imaginary  Leon 
Miller  is  well  qualified:  he  has  the  range  of  courses  and  extracur- 
ricular activities  that  superintendents  wish  in  all  beginners.  He 
avoids  the  mistake  of  apologizing  for  his  lack  of  formal  teaching 
experience,  but  sets  forth  the  semi-teaching  activities  that  he  does  have. 
Two  or  three  items  in  his  letter  will  appeal  to  the  superintendent. 
Being  a  playground  director  is  not  highly  significant,  but  the  fact 
that  Miller  was  rehired  shows  that  his  work  was  satisfactory.  His 
selection  as  an  outstanding  debater,  his  presidency  of  the  senior  class, 
and  his  membership  in  a  scholastic  honorary  are  evidences  of  leader- 
ship. His  membership  in  the  Speech  Association  of  America  shows  he 
is  taking  a  professional  interest  in  his  career. 

Five  years  later  Leon  Miller  will  write  a  different  sort  of  letter. 
His  playground  experience,  his  summer  as  a  scout  executive,  his 
practice  teaching,  and  his  class  presidency  will  drop  out  or  receive 
minor  emphasis.  For  them  he  will  substitute  his  formal  teaching 
experience;  he  will  mention  the  more  unusual  of  his  achievements 
as  a  teacher;  he  will  have  become  a  member  of  educational  organiza- 
tions; he  may  have  had  an  article  published;  he  may  be  an  officer  in 
a  state  or  regional  association;  he  may  have  appeared  on  a  conven- 
tion program.  He  may  have  a  master's  degree  to  add  to  the  list.  In 
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addition  to  his  own  experience  as  a  debater  and  actor,  he  will  make 
note  of  the  plays  he  has  directed,  or  the  record  of  his  debate  team. 
Some  teaching  assignments  that  may  have  seemed  like  chores  at 
the  moment  take  on  a  new  light  when  they  become  part  of  an  appli- 
cation. Thus  "Speech  survey,  three  hundred  and  fifty  students"  took 
long  hours  one  fall,  but  in  a  letter  of  application  shows  initiative  and 
imagination.  "Member  of  faculty  committee  on  discipline"  consumed 
many  sessions,  but  now  it  describes  a  person  familiar  with  various 
phases  of  the  program.  Your  references  may  not  write  eloquently 
about  you,  but  your  talent  and  enterprise  show  up  in  various  ways 
on  your  record:  by  slow  degrees  your  record  itself  may  become  im- 
pressive. 

BEING  INTERVIEWED 

You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  interviews  before 
your  teaching  career  has  advanced  far.  Since  the  offer  of  a  position 
will  hinge  largely  on  the  impression  you  make,  you  need  to  reassure 
yourself  about  what  an  interview  is,  and  especially  what  it  is  not. 

An  interview  is  not  an  examination.  You  are  not  likely  to  be 
quizzed  on  your  courses.  You  will  not  have  to  plan  a  speech  program 
for  the  institution,  though  you  may  be  invited  to  make  informal 
suggestions.  You  will  not  be  dealt  with  discourteously;  if  you  are, 
be  grateful  that  you  were  forewarned  and  seek  your  future  elsewhere. 
You  may  not  be  asked  any  significant  questions  at  all. 

The  interviewer  is  trying  to  determine  what  kind  of  person  you 
really  are.  He  knows  the  details  of  your  record  and  has  letters  about 
you.  The  interview  therefore  becomes  a  conversation  such  as  you 
might  have  with  an  older  friend.  One  candidate  sprained  her  ankle 
just  before  an  interview,  and  thus  handicapped,  hobbled  in  to  talk 
to  the  superintendent.  By  coincidence  he  had  just  sprained  his  ankle, 
so  the  two  had  a  pleasant  visit  about  sprains,  ending  by  his  offering 
her  a  contract.  This  topic  of  conversation  was  as  good  as  any;  since 
her  references  were  good  and  her  academic  record  was  excellent,  the 
superintendent  simply  wanted  to  visit  informally. 

You  may  not  make  a  favorable  impression  and  still  get  the  position. 
Experienced  administrators  know  that  the  interview  has  limitations, 
and  tends  to  favor  the  easy  conversationalist  as  opposed  to  the 
reserved  person.  The  interview  reveals  little  about  industry,  coopera- 
tiveness,  resourcefulness,  or  even  skill  in  teaching.  A  candidate  was 
once  recommended  to  an  administrator  with  the  warning  that  the 
candidate  was  not  talkative.  The  administrator  was  not  talkative 
either,  so  the  two  spent  most  of  the  time  in  silence.  After  a  long  pause 
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the   administrator  said,   "I   think  we'll  get   along  fine,"   and  offered 
the   position. 

The  question  of  salary  is  sometimes  awkward.  If  the  appointing 
officer  offers  a  salary,  you  may  accept  or  decline  on  the  spot.  If  you 
have  proposals  that  seem  more  attractive,  you  may  explore  the  salary 
question  further,  hoping  that  he  can  give  you  a  better  contract.  If 
you  need  time  for  reflection,  you  may  ask  for  time  to  think  the 
matter  over.  If  you  are  invited  to  name  a  figure,  you  should  set  it 
high,  basing  it  on  whatever  information  you  have  about  the  prevail- 
ing salary  scale.  Administrators  are  not  likely  to  put  a  higher  value 
on  your  services  than  you  put  on  them  yourself.  After  a  teacher  is 
appointed  he  will  not  ordinarily  seek  out  his  superiors  and  ask  for 
a  raise;  accordingly,  he  should  make  the  best  arrangement  he  can  at 
the  outset. 

Interviews  are  by  no  means  perfunctory.  If  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  conversation  is  going  against  you,  or  that  at  best  you  will 
receive  a  delayed  decision,  you  may  have  to  present  some  fresh  ar- 
guments. One  candidate  reported  that  her  interview  began  satisfac- 
torily but  struck  a  snag  half-way  through.  Apparently  the  superin- 
tendent could  not  decide  whether  he  wanted  his  new  teacher  to 
teach  a  schedule  primarily  in  English  or  in  speech.  This  candidate 
promptly  pointed  out  that  she  had  thirty-five  undergraduate  hours  in 
each  field  and  felt  qualified  to  teach  either  schedule.  That  information 
put  a  new  light  on  the  matter;  the  superintendent  agreed  to  give 
her  the  position,  saying  that  he  could  hire  her  now  and  make  the 
other  decision  later.  Another  candidate  for  a  dramatics  position  felt 
he  was  not  making  much  progress  until  the  administrator  expressed 
an  interest  in  starting  a  speech  clinic;  whereupon  the  candidate  told 
about  his  courses  in  speech  correction  and  his  experiences  in  college 
and  off-campus  clinics. 

CURRENT  SALARIES 

Many  teachers  would  like  to  know  about  salaries  currently  being 
paid.  In  many  communities  the  board  of  education  has  worked  out 
a  scale.  Teachers  of  similar  preparation  and  experience  usually  re- 
ceive identical  salaries,  regardless  of  the  subject  they  teach.  Tables 
1  through  3  have  been  adapted  from  actual  scales  supplied  the 
author  by  superintendents  of  schools.  If  you  are  interested  in  knowing 
the  salary  scale  prevailing  in  a  specific  city,  you  may  be  able  to 
secure  a  copy  of  that  schedule  along  with  other  provisions  regulating 
the  appointment  of  teachers  by  writing  the  superintendent. 
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TABLE  13 

East   Coast   City,  Population   40,000 


Years 

Bachelor's 

Master's 

Master's  Degree 

Doctor's 

Exp. 

Degree 

Degree 

plus 

One  Year 

Degree 

1 

$4500 

$4700 

$4900 

$5100 

2 

4750 

495° 

5i50 

5350 

3 

5000 

5200 

5400 

5600 

4 

525° 

565° 

585° 

6050 

5 

55°° 

59°° 

6100 

6300 

6 

575° 

6150 

6350 

655° 

7 

6000 

6400 

6600 

6800 

8 

G250 

6650 

6850 

7050 

9 

6500 

6900 

7100 

7500 

10 

6750 

7 '5° 

735o 

775° 

Years 
Exp. 


o 
1 
o 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 


TABLE  II 

West  Coast  City,  Population   20,000 


Three 
Years 

$4030 
4230 

443° 
4630 
4830 
4980 

5130 
5230 
533o 
543° 
5530 


Bachelor's 
Degree 

$4300 
4500 
4700 
4900 
5100 

5250 
5400 

55°° 
5600 

5700 

5800 


Master's 
Degree 

$4700 
4900 
5100 
530o 
55°° 

565° 
5800 
5900 
6000 
6100 
6200 


Opportunities  in  the  teaching  profession  will  increase  in  the  next 
decade.  A  reason  is  the  phenomenal  rise  in  the  number  of  births.4 
Millions  will  have  to  be  spent  for  salaries  and  physical  plant  in  order 
to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  the  new  educational  picture.  A  larger 


3.  The  tables  are  representative  of  about  fifty  salary  schedules  collected  by 
the  author  of  this  book.  The  actual  figures  themselves  will  quickly  be  out  of 
date;  the  tables  are  included  to  show  that  most  school  systems  operate  on  a  fixed 
salary  schedule,  with  regular  annual  increments,  and  that  increments  are  based 
largely  on  two  factors:  length  of  experience  and  amount  of  college  training.  Some 
schools  provide  for  merit  increases  for  superior  teachers  and  extra  compensation  for 
directing  debate  and  dramatics  or  supervising  a  clinic. 

The  best  way  to  get  a  picture  of  college  and  university  salaries  is  to  consult 
any  edition  of  the  placement  service  bulletin  issued  by  the  Speech  Association  of 
America.  In  1959-1960  college  instructors  were  being  paid  less  than  beginning 
teachers  in  the  best  high  schools,  although  the  opportunity  that  college  and  univer- 
sity-level instructors  have  of  studying  towards  an  advanced  degree  while  teaching  is 
an  important  advantage.  Ceilings  for  university  salaries  are  higher  than  for  the 
best  high  school  position.  In  1959-60  full  professors  were  being  paid  from  $7,000  to 
$10,000,  with  a  few  institutions  paying  in  the  $12,000  to  $15,000  bracket.  Some 
writers  are  predicting  in  1959-60  that  salaries  will  be  increased  80  per  cent  or  more 
in  the  next  ten  years. 

4.  In  this  connection,  review  the  figures  in  Chap.  1. 
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TABLE   III 

Midwestern  City,  Population  53,000 


Bachelor's 

Years 

Bachelor's 

Degree 

Master's 

Exp. 

Degree 

plus  30  Cr. 

Degree 

0 

$4100 

$4200 

$4400 

1 

4200 

4300 

4500 

2 

435° 

445° 

4650 

3 

4500 

4600 

4800 

4 

4650 

475° 

495u 

5 

4800 

4900 

5100 

6 

495" 

5°5° 

525° 

7 

5100 

5200 

5400 

8 

525° 

535° 

5550 

9 

5400 

55°° 

5700 

10 

555° 

565° 

585° 

percentage  of  students  will  finish  high  school  and  college.  As  the 
curriculum  is  liberalized  and  modernized,  more  pupils  will  be  en- 
couraged to  stay  in  school.  Federal  aid  in  the  form  of  scholarships 
will  enable  more  people  to  get  a  higher  education.  Those  who  receive 
college  training  themselves  will  want  similar  training  for  their 
children:  a  college  tradition,  once  established  in  a  family,  continues 
from  generation  to  generation.  Scholarships  awarded  under  the  Ful- 
bright  Act  enable  those  who  hold  advanced  degrees  to  teach  and 
study  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  India.  The  half  billion  dollar  Ford  Foundation  is  in- 
terested in  improving  teaching,  and  has  already  provided  funds 
whereby  teachers  can  study  special  projects  in  their  own  universities 
and  elsewhere. 

Since  1950  teachers  salaries  have  advanced  at  an  annual  increase 
of  6  per  cent.  If  this  rate  of  advance  is  sustained,  the  national  average 
of  all  teachers,  which  was  $4650  in  1957-58,  will  reach  $5870  by 
1961-62.  The  Committee  on  Tax  Education  and  School  Finance,  how- 
ever, advocates  that  in  order  to  achieve  genuine  educational  prog- 
ress, the  rate  of  increase  should  be  12^  per  cent,  which  would  mean 
an  average  of  $7550  by  1961-62. 5 

Those  who  are  concerned  about  the  financial  aspects  of  teaching 
should  be  reminded  that  teachers  often  augment  their  incomes  by 
summer  occupations,  by  lecturing  and  counselling,  by  writing  articles 
and  text  books.  Social  security  or  annuities  enable  a  teacher  to  retire 
with  a  supplementary  income.  Young  women  who  plan  to  follow  a 
career  for  a  few  years  before  becoming  married  find  that  the  starting 
salaries  of  teachers  are  often  as  good  as  starting  salaries  in  other  fields. 

5.    In    "Financing    Professional    Salaries    for    Professional    Teachers,"    National 
Education  Association,  1959,  16-17. 
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Young  men  who  hope  to  earn  salaries  in  six  figures  should  be  re- 
minded that  income  tax  rates  in  the  higher  brackets  amount  to  a 
considerable  item.  Yet  teachers'  salaries,  though  they  have  more  than 
doubled  since  the  period  before  the  war,  are  still  not  nearly  so  high 
as  they  should  be.  Every  teacher  owes  it  to  his  profession  to  do  what 
he  can,  in  cooperation  with  his  colleagues,  both  to  raise  standards 
and  salaries. 

ADDITIONAL  GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  question  of  what  kind  of  graduate  study,  and  how  much,  con- 
fronts every  teacher.  Positions  in  many  good  schools  are  closed  to 
those  who  do  not  hold  a  master's  degree.  The  letter  of  the  rule  is 
often  broken,  as  the  scarcity  of  teachers  from  time  to  time  makes  it 
necessary  for  administrators  to  waive  qualifications  and  restrictions, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  rule  is  in  effect.  A  study  of  typical  scales  shows 
that  increments  to  the  starting  salary  are  based  upon  the  two  factors  of 
experience  and  degrees. 

Graduate  study  in  speech  has  increased  greatly  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Distinguished  departments  offering  graduate  degrees  may  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  the  list  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
Larger  departments  offer  strong  programs  in  all  aspects  of  speech, 
but  most  departments  have  a  specialty.  You  should  study  the  catalogs 
of  the  institutions  that  seem  attractive,  and  correspond  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  respective  departments  of  speech.  An  established 
trend  in  graduate  study  is  the  master's  degree  that  does  not  require 
a  thesis.  This  plan  benefits  those  who  must  limit  their  graduate  study 
to  summer  sessions,  since  the  writing  of  a  thesis  usually  requires  longer 
sustained  study  than  the  summer  period  affords.  More  than  fifty 
institutions  now  award  degrees  without  a  thesis  requirement. 

A  graduate  student  should  select  his  school  carefully  and  complete 
his  study  at  that  institution  until  he  receives  his  degree.  A  student 
who  takes  one  summer  at  one  school  and  another  summer  elsewhere, 
following  the  mirage  of  "taking  the  courses  I  can  use"  or  "getting 
different  points  of  view"  is  placing  himself  under  a  handicap.  Some 
institutions  will  not  accept  credits  toward  a  master's  degree  from 
another  graduate  school,  and  others  may  not  accept  more  than  about 
six  semester  hours.  An  organized  program  of  thirty  or  more  hours, 
taken  at  one  institution  and  culminating  in  a  master's  degree,  is 
usually  more  valuable  than  the  same  number  of  hours  chosen  hap- 
hazardly from  four  or  five  different  institutions.  The  reason  is  that 
there  is  no  simple  way  of  appraising  the  work  done  by  an  academic 
gypsy.  One  who  has  a  master's  degree  fits  into  the  hiring  and  promo- 
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tion  schemes  of  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  booklets  issued  by 
boards  of  education  defining  policies  of  appointing,  promoting,  and 
retiring  teachers  do  not  seem  to  contain  a  section  explaining  what  to 
do  about  people  who,  instead  of  earning  a  master's  degree,  have  spent 
their  time  attending  miscellaneous  summer  schools,  short  courses, 
festivals,  little  theatres,  playhouses,  and  clinical  retreats.  Any  depart- 
ment chairman  would  advise  teachers  as  follows:  pick  a  good  graduate 
school  and  a  field  of  specialization;  work  out  a  program  of  studies 
leading  to  a  degree;  and  stick  to  the  degree  program  until  it  is  finished. 
Take  a  year  off,  if  your  finances  permit;  an  academic  year,  plus  a 
summer,  should  more  than  suffice  for  a  master's  degree  if  one  has  good 
undergraduate  preparation.  If  finances  do  not  permit  continuous  at- 
tendance, plan  to  do  graduate  study  in  successive  summers.  After  you 
receive  your  degree,  you  may  go  vagabonding  in  search  of  different 
points  of  view. 

Study  towards  a  graduate  degree  brings  you  again  to  the  attention 
of  those  seeking  candidates  for  vacancies.  Your  degree  shows  that 
you  have  brought  your  training  up  to  date  and  that  you  have  the 
combination  of  breadth  and  specialization  that  systematic  graduate 
study  offers.  A  department  and  an  institution  have  placed  a  stamp  of 
approval  upon  your  scholarship  and  teaching  capabilities. 

BUILDING  A  SPECIALTY 

Along  the  way,  a  teacher  begins  to  specialize.  The  initial  nudge 
may  come  from  an  increase  in  enrollment  or  a  change  in  the  teaching 
staff;  the  senior  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  turn  over  a  part  of 
his  work  to  some  one  else. 

One  whose  bent  is  primarily  toward  speech  correction  finds  himself 
in  psychology,  physiology,  anatomy,  physics,  clinical  methods,  statistics, 
and  similar  fields;  his  concern  is  the  handicapped  child;  he  works  with 
parents  and  physicians  on  many  different  problems.  The  director  of 
dramatics  finds  his  interest  in  literature,  art,  music.  His  problems  are 
building  sets,  working  out  light  plots,  planning  scenes,  designing  cos- 
tumes. The  teacher  of  public  speaking  and  debating  reaches  into 
economics,  political  science,  sociology,  and  history;  he  must  keep  up 
with  current  happenings.  Each  of  these  specialties  has  a  different 
orientation  and  a  different  appeal.  Hence,  every  individual  consults 
his  own  preferences,  and  moves  into  a  chosen  field.  At  the  college 
level,  other  specialties  appear:  interpretation,  phonetics,  rhetoric, 
speech  education,  general  semantics,  discussion,  scenic  design,  stage 
lighting,  playwriting,  children's  theatre,  TV,  and  radio. 

The  readiest  way  of  developing  a  specialty  is  through  books  and 
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periodicals.  Until  a  teacher  learns  to  use  the  library — frequently, 
copiously,  and  intelligently — he  cannot  begin  to  approach  his  peak. 
For  a  teacher  a  library  of  books  is  much  to  be  desired.  A  collection 
on  some  one  topic  gains  increasingly  in  value,  partly  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  collection,  and  partly  because  books  quickly  go  out  of 
print  and  accordingly  become  scarce.  Many  items  in  your  collection 
may  cost  you  nothing  to  acquire;  a  collection  of  speech  syllabi  cover- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  year  period  could  have  been  acquired  prac- 
tically for  the  postage.  Used  books  are  as  good  as  new,  provided  they 
are  in  readable  condition.  By  spending  time  in  second-hand  book 
stores,  and  by  consulting  the  lists  issued  by  firms  like  Goodspeed, 
Heffer,  Blackwell,  Allen,  or  Barnes  and  Noble,  you  can  get  out-of-print 
copies  at  moderate  cost.  Addresses  of  these  and  many  other  leading 
booksellers  may  be  found  in  any  book  review  periodical. 

Whether  or  not  you  can  afford  to  collect  books,  you  will  find  interest 
and  profit  in  clippings.  One  teacher  has  folders  of  speakers  in  animated 
poses:  invaluable  material  for  illustrating  gesture.  Another  collects 
pictures  of  faces:  useful  for  makeup  and  characterization.  After  ob- 
serving fifty  different  kinds  of  beards  and  mustaches,  or  seventy-five 
different  kinds  of  noses,  students  get  a  better  idea  of  what  can 
happen  to  the  human  face.  Another  collects  playbills  of  Broadway 
productions.  You  may  also  collect  parliamentary  law  oddities  and  en- 
tanglements, pictures  of  rooms  (for  stage  sets),  cartoons  about  speakers, 
jokes  about  speech  making,  reproductions  of  great  paintings,  pictures 
of  costumes.  A  folder  of  magazine  covers  like  those  appearing  on  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  may  be  useful  for  an  hour  of  impromptu 
speaking. 

Articles  in  magazines  and  journals  are  helpful.  A  department  like 
"In  the  Periodicals"  in  The  Speech  Teacher  reviews  outstanding 
contributions  in  rhetoric  and  public  address,  discussion  and  debate, 
radio  and  TV,  drama  and  interpretation,  language  and  phonetics, 
speech  science,  the  teaching  of  speech,  psychology  and  pathology  of 
speech.  Many  of  the  publications  reviewed  will  be  difficult  for  you  to 
secure  except  by  writing  the  editorial  offices  of  that  particular  mag- 
azine. If  you  read  regularly  the  articles  in  the  leading  speech  journals, 
you  are  sure  to  touch  on  the  important  trends. 

You  can  not,  of  course,  develop  a  specialty  through  books  alone. 
An  interesting  way  to  forward  your  specialty  is  to  attend  the  various 
conferences  and  conventions  held  all  over  the  country.  Debate  clinics, 
one-act  play  festivals,  and  short  courses  in  pathology  and  audiology 
are  today  a  familiar  phenomenon.  The  annual  conventions  of  asso- 
ciations like  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  the  Amer- 
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ican  Educational  Theatre  Association,  the  Speech  Association  of 
America,  and  the  regional  speech  associations  have  diversified  pro- 
grams, well-known  panels  of  specialists,  and  large  audiences. 

Eventually  a  teacher  becomes  known  as  a  speech  pathologist,  a  di- 
rector of  debating,  a  parliamentarian,  a  play  producer,  a  scene  de- 
signer, an  expert  in  verse  choirs  or  pageantry,  a  speech  educationist. 
His  word  in  that  specialty  begins  to  carry  weight;  and  by  a  fine  exer- 
cise of  the  law  of  compensation,  his  competence  in  other  fields  shrinks 
correspondingly.  In  our  apprentice  days  we  must  be  animal,  mineral, 
and  vegetable.  In  our  later  days  we  have  to  declare  ourselves;  we 
cannot  be  all  three. 

IMPROVING  AS  A  TEACHER 

The  beginner  who  earnestly  wishes  to  improve  himself  as  a  class- 
room person  should  avail  himself  of  one  extremely  useful  device:  the 
teacher  evaluation  questionnaire,  filled  out  by  his  own  students.  A 
sample  of  such  a  questionnaire  that  has  been  used  in  various  institu- 
tions, and  that  has  undergone  some  modification  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  is  given  on  the  following  page.0  In  administering  this 
questionnaire,  consider  these  suggestions:7 

1.  Give  it  in  class;  it  requires  only  about  twenty  minutes. 

2.  Convince  the  students  that  their  papers  will  not  be  identified. 
Ask  a  student  to  collect  them  and  hand  them  to  the  departmental 
secretary. 

3.  The  last  week  of  the  semester  is  a  good  time.  Avoid,  however, 
giving  it  too  soon  before  or  after  an  especially  desirable  or  undesirable 
feature  of  the  course. 

Suggestions  for  the  interpretation  of  the  questionnaire: 

1.  Transfer  all  of  the  checks  from  an  entire  class  to  a  master  copy. 

2.  Find  the  median  check  for  each  scale  by  counting  half  the 
number  of  checks  from  either  end.  This  best  represents  the  opinion 
of  the  class. 

3.  Put  special  effort  into  improving  those  checks  that  seem  to  be 
below  par.  Repeat  the  questionnaire  with  a  new  group  next  time 
you  give  the  course. 

6.  This  form  is  a  revision  of  one  that  appeared  in  Toward  Better  Teaching 
in  College,  University  of  Missouri  Bulletin,  Arts  and  Science  Series,  Number  8,  May 
1,  1954,  edited  by  Elmer  Ellis,  78-84.  Used  by  permission  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

7.  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Robert  S.  Daniel,  Department  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Missouri,  for  these  comments  on  the  Teacher  Evaluation  Question- 
naire. 
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TEACHER    EVALUATION    QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Revised) 

The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  assist  your  instructor  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  or  her  teaching  ability.  You  are  being  asked  to  evaluate  the  teaching 
you  have  had  this  semester  in  the  same  careful,  thoughtful  manner  which  you  ex- 
pect the  teacher  to  use  in  evaluating  your  work. 

Please  do  not  put  your  name  on  these  pages.  The  results  are  to  be  used  only 
for  the  purpose  indicated  above.  No  person  other  than  the  teacher  will  see  them. 

Instructions: 

1.  For  each  of  the  18  traits  of  teaching  shown  below,  place  a  check  mark  on 
the  line  at  that  point  which  best  represents  YOUR  OWN  estimate  of  the 
teacher. 

2.  Read  the  title  and  all  three  of  the  descriptions  below  the  line  on  each  trait 
before  you  decide. 

3.  Place  your  check  mark  anywhere  on  the  line.  The  dots  are  merely  anchor 
points  to  show  where  the  three  descriptions  belong  on   the  line. 

4.  If  certain  of  the  scales  do  not  apply  to  this  particular  class,  the  teacher  will 
advise  you  to  omit  them. 

5.  In  general,  the  middle  description  applies  to  the  average  teacher.  A  mark  to 
the  right  would  indicate  that  the  teacher  in  this  class  is  above  average  on  that 
trait,  and  a  mark  to  the  left  would  indicate  that  he  is  below  average  in  your 
opinion. 

(>.  Evaluate  each  trait  separately;  that  is,  without  considering  other  traits  or 
your  general  opinion  of  the  teacher. 


1.    Organization  of  class  meetings 


Noticeable   lack 
of  organization 


Satisfactory 
organization 


Exceptionally 
well   organized 


2.    Teacher's  interest  in  the  subject 


Interest 
seems  mild 


Strongly 
interested 


Intensely 
interested 


3.    How  interesting  are  the  class  meetings? 


High  level  of 

interest  maintained 


Usually   dull 

4.    Attention  to  physical  classroom  conditions    (light,  heat,  ventilation) 


Mildly 

interesting 


Indifferent   to 
student  comfort 


So?ne  concern  for 
student  comfort 


5.    Knowledge  of  subject  matter 


Active   attention    to 
comfort   of  students 


Adequate  for 

routine  classroom 

6.    Clearness  of  explanations 


Broad   and 

thorough  knowledge 


Exceptionally 
well-informed 


Explanations 
usually  are  not 
clear 

7.    Freshness  of  presentation 


Meaning  usually 
clear  to  me 


Meaning   always 
clear  to  me;  ex- 
planation   complete 


Follows  a 
stale  routine 


Some  freshness 
in  presentation 


Presentation   fresh, 
lively  and  up-to-date 
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8.    Class  discussion 
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Usually  a 
waste  of  time 


Often   of 
some  value 


9.    Feeling  between   teacher  and  class 


Usually  highly 
valuable 


Teacher  and   class 
indifferent  to 
each  other 

10.    Self-confidence 


Teacher  and   class 
are  friendly   to 
each   other 


Strong  atmosphere 
of  mutual  good   will 


Lack  of  confidence 
sometimes  disturbs 
students 

11.    Tolerance 


Good  self-confidence 


Admirable  self-confidence 


Unconcerned  about 
student   opinion 


Respects  student 
thought 


Encourages  students   to 
think   for   themselves 


12.    Is  the  teacher  easy  to  talk  to  and  get  help  from? 


Sometimes  difficult 
to  get  help 


Available   for  and 
helpful  in  conferences 


Friendly  and  especially 
eager  to  be  helpful 


13.    Does  the  teacher  talk  in  a  way  that  you  can  understand? 


Instruction   is  regularly 
too  advanced  for  me 

14.    Stimulus  to  thinking 


Is  occasionally 

too  advanced  for  me 


I  can   always 
follow  readily 


I  rarely  think  of 
material  except 
when  studying  or 
in  class 

15.    Fairness  of  grading 


/  occasionally   think 
or  talk  about  subject 
outside  of  class 


Material  provokes  a 
great  deal  of  discussion 
and    thought    outside 
class 


Grades   sometimes 
seem  to  be  unfair 


Grading  seems 
to  be  fair  on 
the   whole 


16.    Use  of  examination  as  a  learning  device 


Very  careful  and 
just  in  grading 


Students   left 
uncertain    of 
mistakes 


Usually   explains 
and  helps  students 
improve 


17.    Major  objectives  of  the  course 


Carefully  goes 
over  examinations  and 
helps  students  improve 


Major  objectives 
never    mentioned 
or  made  apparent 


Objectives  vaguely 
expressed  and 
rarely   emphasized 


Objectives  clearly 
explained  and 
made  obvious 
throughout  course 


18.    A  general  rating  of  the  teacher 

Consider  all  the  teachers  you  have  had  in  the  University  and  judge  your  teacher 
in  comparison  to  them.  Put  your  check  mark  on  the  line  wherever  it  will  best 
indicate  the  quality  of  this  instructor. 


Poor 


Good 


One  of  the  best 
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Check  List.  Below  arc  some  lists  of  possible  suggestions  for  the  teacher.  Put  a 
check  mark  in  front  of  those  you  think  he  needs  to  give  greater  attention  than  he 
has  this  semester. 

19.  The  teacher  should 

a.    speak  more  loudly  h.  leave    material    on    the    board 

b.    speak  more  clearly  longer 

c.    speak  with  less  monotony  i.  be  more  prompt  in  ending  class 

d.    use  more  familiar  words  on  time 

e.    present  material  slower  /.  improve  his  personal  appearance 

/.     use  more  humor  in  class  k.  get    better   acquainted   with    his 

g.  make  blackboard  writing  more  students 

legible  /.  try    to    eliminate    annoying    man- 
tier  isms 

20.  The  teacher's  effectiveness  would  be  increased  by 

a.    more  effective  use  of  visual  and  auditory  aids 

b.    handing  out  a  mimeographed  outline  of  the  course 

c. .  giving  tests  and  examinations  more  often 

d.  giving  tests  and  examinations  less  often 

e.  giving  less  emphasis  to  rote  memorization  for  examinations 

/.  making  assigynnents  more  clearly  and  understandably 

g.  having  more  class  discussion  and  questioning 

h.  choosing  a  better  textbook 


8i.    This  course  should 

a.    require  less  icork  for  the  credit 

b.    require  more  work  for  the  credit 

22.    What  other  suggestions  can  you  make  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  in 
this  course? 


23.    What  is  it  about  this  course  you  have  liked  LEAST? 


24.    What  is  it  about  this  course  you  have  liked  MOST? 


4.  Scales  6,  15,  and  16  often  show  the  poorest  class  agreement.  The 
student's  own  academic  performance  may  be  the  disturbing  factor 
here. 

5.  Scales  3,  7,  8,  and  15  seem  to  be  the  best  to  discriminate  between 
good  teachers  and  poor  teachers.  Scales  9,  11,  and  14  seem  to  be  the 
poorest  in  this  regard. 
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6.  The  greatest  gains  seem  to  come  with  scales  10  and  18,  so  far 
as   beginning   teachers   are   concerned. 

You  may  devise  a  form  similar  to  the  one  used  by  the  University 
of  Hawaii:8 


STUDENT  COMMENT   BLANK 

Instructions:  Your  instructor  would  like  very  much  to  have  your 
comments  on  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  course  you  are  now  com- 
pleting. Below  you  will  find  a  number  of  sentences  which  are  in- 
complete. You  are  asked  to  complete  them  as  honestly  and  as  ac- 
curately as  you  can.  Do  not  sign  your  name  to  this  blank. 

I  would  say  that  the  text  we  used  is 

I  think  that  the  lectures  we  have  had  in  this  course 

On  the  whole,  the  assignments 

I  think  I  might  have  gotten  more  out  of  this  course  if 

Class  discussion 

The  tests  and  examinations  have  been 

I  believe  that  the  instructor 

Remembering  how  I  felt  when  I  enrolled  for  this  course 

Considering  the  course  as  a  whole,  I  would  say 

I  would  suggest 

Since  I  have  had  this  course  I 


Scores  of  articles  have  been  written  on  the  improvement  of  teach- 
ing, and  various  scales  have  been  devised.  Below  are  items  that  reveal 
the  student's  concept  of  the  ideal  instructor:9 

He  stirs  up  and  holds  your  interest  in  every  class. 

His  lectures  are  well-organized. 

He  treats  his  students  with  respect. 

He  understands  his  students  well. 

He  can  make  even  the  dullest  topic  extremely  interesting. 

He  is  composed  and  at  ease  while  lecturing. 

He  is  always  willing  to  discuss  a  student's  grades  with  him. 

He  has  a  good  review  session  before  an  exam. 

He  has  a  sense  of  humor. 

8.  In  Excellence  in  Teaching:  Informal  Talks  lo  Faculty  Members,  Honolulu, 
University  of  Hawaii,  1957,  41.  Devised  by  John  Digman  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  Department  of  Psychology.  Used  by  permission  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 

9.  John  Digman,  "An  Investigation  of  ihe  Student  Concept  of  Ideal  Instructor," 
in  Excellence  in  Teaching,  17-18. 
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He  is  enthusiastic  about  his  subject. 
He  discusses  the  exams  after  grading. 

Neutral  items  are: 

He  gives  surprise  quizzes. 

He  doesn't  care  if  students  come  to  class  or  not. 
He  lists  lots  of  material  for  outside  reading. 
He  is  strict  with  attendance. 

These  items  characterize  teachers  most  removed  from  the  student's 
ideal: 

He  makes  you  feel  as  though  you  are  stupid  for  asking  questions. 

He  criticizes  students  before  the  entire  class. 

He  has  a  difficult  time  getting  material  over  to  the  class. 

He  lectures  in  a  machine-gun  fashion,  which  is  difficult  to  follow. 

He  is  easily  upset. 

You  may  properly  ask  yourself  whether  the  use  of  student  eval- 
uation forms  will  help  you  to  improve  as  a  teacher.  The  most  sys- 
tematic study  of  this  plan  comes  from  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
where  eight  staff  members  used  and  analyzed  evaluation  forms  over 
a  period  of  seven  years.  The  report  of  the  experience  of  this  staff 
contains  phrases  like  "substantial  and  consistent  gains"  and  "con- 
tinued improvement."10 

FINDING  A  BETTER  POSITION 

As  a  teacher's  career  unfolds,  he  comes  to  crossroads  at  which  he 
must  make  decisions.  The  first,  of  course,  is  whether  or  not  to  continue 
teaching;  the  word  often  used  is  abandon,  suggesting  that  one  who 
abandons  teaching  does  so  in  much  the  same  spirit  in  which  one  would 
abandon  a  child.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  actuality.  Many  busi- 
nesses and  professions  are  as  interesting  as  teaching.  Teaching  has 
its  difficulties:  it  requires  five  to  seven  years  of  college  study  and  a 
long  apprenticeship.  Gaining  anything  but  a  nominal  raise  is  not 
simple,  and  securing  a  new  position  calls  for  a  rare  combination  of 
talent  and  sheer  good  fortune.  At  times  teachers  do  not  reap 
the  harvest  of  intangible  rewards  that  the  books  promised;  instead 
their  work  seems  dull  and  routinized.  When  a  teacher  begins  to  feel 

io.  Leroy  Laase,  "The  Measurement  of  Instruction  in  Speech,"  Speech  Teacher, 
January,  1958.  The  article  contains  the  evaluation  form  as  constructed  and  validated 
by  the  Nebraska  staff.  This  form  has  items  specifically  designed  for  speech  classes, 
like  "Value  of  oral  performances  assigned,"  "Value  of  instructor's  criticisms," 
"Ability  to  demonstrate  principles  and  skills,"  "Ability  to  develop  desired  skills 
in  students." 
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like  a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole,  he  should  turn  in  another  direction, 
and  without  necessarily  feeling  that  he  is  abandoning  anything.  Like 
Lincoln,  he  is  simply  taking  up  a  new  line  of  work. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  VERSUS  COLLEGE 

The  second  crossroad  is  high  school  versus  college  teaching.  No  one 
answer  fits  all  individuals.  Many  high  school  teachers  eloquently 
defend  high  school  teaching  against  all  comers.  Their  argument 
runs  like  this:  the  high  school  age  is  more  open,  free,  volatile,  ex- 
citing, and  impressive  than  the  college  age.  High  school  students  are 
full  of  appreciation;  their  enthusiasm  and  energy  are  boundless;  they 
can  absorb  almost  anything  the  teacher  has  the  skill  and  patience 
to  present  to  them.  These  same  students,  in  college,  will  be  more 
reserved,  more  quiet;  they  will  have  more  outside  allegiances — more 
activities,  dates,  social  events;  they  will  require  a  greater  output  from 
the  teacher  for  the  same  amount  of  applause.  A  high  school  instruc- 
tor may  be  a  better  classroom  teacher  than  his  college  prototype:  he 
must  present  his  material  with  more  variety  and  enthusiasm,  or  he 
will  lose  the  interest  of  his  charges  altogether.  He  may  not  be  so 
good  a  researcher,  and  he  may  oversimplify,  but,  the  argument  runs, 
he  teaches  more  effectively.  He  is  less  likely  to  lecture,  by  the  hour, 
from  notes.  Furthermore  high  school  teachers  point  out  that  salaries 
paid  high  school  teachers  are  often  higher  than  those  paid  college 
instructors.  This  statement  will  not  bear  up  universally,  but  good 
teachers  in  large  cities  enjoy  stipends  that  put  them  beyond  the 
temptation  of  a  college  position  at  an  instructor's  salary. 

Unless  a  teacher  makes  a  change  early  in  his  career  from  high  school 
to  college,  he  will  likely  not  make  it  at  all.  One  reason  is  that  he 
may  have  to  take  an  immediate  cut  in  salary,  which  in  itself  will  dis- 
courage the  move;  the  advantage  of  a  higher  salary  ceiling  will  not 
be  apparent  for  some  years.  The  other  reason  is  difficult  to  explain. 
Some  individuals,  after  teaching  in  a  high  school  for  many  years,  are 
unable  to  adjust  their  vocabulary  and  teaching  methods  to  older 
students.  In  the  college  situation  they  may  be  too  authoritarian,  for- 
malized, or  patronizing.  This  may  be  a  prejudice  rather  than  a  fact, 
but  college  administrators  hesitate  to  consider  for  a  college  position 
a  high  school  teacher  who  has  lost  touch  with  the  college  age.  Ac- 
cepting the  prejudice  at  its  current  value,  the  high  school  teacher 
should  make  the  change  early  so  that  he  may  capitalize  on  his  teach- 
ing experience  without  giving  grounds  for  the  impression  that  he 
can  not  adapt  to  the  new  situation. 

One  who  plans  a  career  as  a  college  teacher  must  make  provision 
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in  his  future  for  securing  master's  and  doctor's  degrees.  Little  pros 
perity  is  in  sight  for  a  university  instructor  without  the  doctorate. 
Larger  universities  will  appoint  him  to  a  rank  no  higher  than  in- 
structor, and  even  then  will  give  him  a  tenure  of  only  three  or  four 
years.  Smaller  colleges  seem  more  interested  in  a  man's  teaching 
than  in  his  research,  and  may  appoint  him  to  higher  ranks  and  on 
a  permanent  tenure,  but  even  the  smaller  colleges  prefer  the  Ph.D. 
holder.  Securing  a  doctorate  is  a  task  comparable  to  securing  a  law 
or  medical  degree;  it  involves  at  least  three  academic  years  of  study 
beyond  the  baccalaureate.  It  also  requires  maintaining  a  good  scho- 
lastic record  and  writing  an  acceptable  dissertation.  Most  students 
who  are  today  pursuing  the  advanced  degree  are  doing  so  by  virtue 
of  a  part  time  teaching  fellowship,  paying  about  $1500-$  1800  for 
the  school  year,  and  allowing  the  holder  to  take  a  three-fourths 
program  of  graduate  study.  A  married  student  can  finance  study 
only  if  he  has  some  additional  help,  such  as  a  loan  or  a  wifely 
paycheck. 

College  teaching  is  a  different  kind  of  life  from  high  school  teach- 
ing. A  college  teacher  has  twelve  or  so  hours  of  classes  a  week  instead 
of  twenty-five  or  more.  He  has  more  individual  conferences  with 
students,  and  more  faculty  committee  assignments.  He  must  spend 
far  more  time  in  preparation.  So  far  as  salary  is  concerned,  the 
average  salary  of  college  and  university  teachers  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  average  high  school  teacher,  and  the  top  college  salary  possibly 
fifty  per  cent  higher  than  the  top  high  school  salary,  although  income 
tax  deductions  and  variations  in  cost  of  living  found  among  com- 
munities of  different  sizes  and  sections  of  the  country  make  compar- 
isons difficult. 

The  decision  of  whether  to  enter  college  teaching  is  therefore  a 
complex  one,  and  should  be  discussed  with  those  who  best  know 
all  of  the  specific  factors  involved.  In  this,  as  in  any  other  decision, 
the  teacher  should  take  the  long  view,  and  ask  himself  where  he 
wants  to  be  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now. 

TEACHING  VERSUS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  third  crossroad  the  teacher  of  speech  may  reach  early  in  his 
career  presents  the  decision  of  whether  to  continue  as  a  classroom 
teacher  or  enter  administrative  work. 

Like  most  decisions,  this  one  is  likely  to  present  itself  as  a  choice 
between  two  specific  positions:  one  teaching,  and  one  administrative, 
the  latter  probably  carrying  a  higher  salary.  Once  having  chosen  the 
administrative  route,  however,  the  teacher  is  unlikely  to  go  back  into 
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the  classroom,  so  necessarily  he  takes  the  decision  seriously.  Ad- 
ministrators receive  higher  salaries  than  teachers;  they  correspond- 
ingly have  greater  responsibilities,  or  at  least  more  perplexing  kinds 
of  responsibility.  They  deal  with  more  kinds  of  situations,  and  more 
kinds  of  people. 

The  temperament  and  attitudes  which  originally  led  one  into 
teaching  are  likely  to  make  him  hesitate  to  accept  an  administrative 
assignment.  Presumably  he  went  into  teaching  rather  than,  for 
example,  into  business,  because  he  liked  working  with  young  people 
and  with  ideas,  and  did  not  want  a  life  of  meeting  payrolls,  managing 
employees,  and  adjusting  complaints.  A  school  administrator  has 
some  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  business  man:  he  also  has  a  payroll 
to  meet,  employees  to  manage,  and  complaints  to  adjust.  Like  the 
business  man,  he  is  concerned  with  maintaining  good  public  relations. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  reason  why  the  teacher  should  not  consider 
this  new  vocational  choice  as  carefully  as  he  reviewed  the  pros  and 
cons  that  first  led  him  to  teaching. 

One  distinction  between  teaching  and  administration  is  that  ad- 
ministration is  concerned  with  a  wider  variety  of  activity.  A  high 
school  administrator's  day  is  filled  with  conferences  with  students, 
teachers,  patrons,  city  officials,  school  suppliers,  lawyers,  ministers, 
doctors,  architects,  editors,  and  nearly  every  other  conceivable  busi- 
ness and  profession.  That  is  because  the  talents  of  the  whole  com- 
munity go  into  the  creating,  maintaining,  and  expanding  of  its  school 
program.  Moreover,  he  gives  a  good  deal  of  his  thought  and  planning 
to  the  study  and  improvement  of  the  school:  he  needs  to  know  what 
is  being  done  poorly,  what  new  projects  need  to  be  undertaken.  He 
solves  a  variety  of  problems:  in  one  morning  he  may  discuss  everything 
from  school  luncheons  to  a  new  building.  A  college  administrator's 
day  is  equally  busy.  He  must  handle  a  wide  variety  of  student  and 
instructor  problems.  His  is  the  decision  largely  responsible  for  the 
hiring  of  new  teachers.  He  does  a  fair  amount  of  speech  making  and 
presiding.  If  a  teacher  feels  he  can  handle  projects  like  these,  and 
can  take  all  kinds  of  problems  in  his  stride,  he  may  consider  an 
administrative  future. 

LEARNED   SOCIETIES;  ASSOCIATIONS 

From  time  to  time  this  text  has  mentioned  various  associations 
and  organizations,  and  their  high  usefulness  to  teacher  and  student. 
Looking  at  teaching  as  a  career,  one  needs  to  give  serious  thought  to 
lending  his  support  to  the  large  number  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  strive  for  the  continued  betterment  of  the  profession.  These  are 
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not  idle  words.  Lending  support  should  mean,  to  the  beginner,  at 
least  these  things:  joining  associations  (at  least  three?)  and  paying 
dues  (at  least  twenty-five  dollars  a  year?);  attending  annual  meetings 
or  conventions,  and  reading  professional  journals.  This  is  a  minimum, 
just-barely-respectable,  doing-your-share-and-no-more  effort,  as  you  will 
see  when  you  become  a  full-fledged  member  of  your  profession  and 
become  genuinely  interested  in  it  as  a  profession. 

Among  the  learned  societies  that  will  catch  your  eye  are: 

The  Speech  Association  of  America,  founded  in  1914;  total  mem- 
bership, more  than  6,000;  publications,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech, 
Speech  Teacher,  Speech  Monographs.  Continually  concerns  itself  with 
teaching,  study,  and  research,  and  with  ways  of  gaining  further  rec- 
ognition for  the  discipline  and  the  profession  of  speech. 

The  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  founded  in  1925; 
total  membership,  approximately  5,000;  publications,  Journal  of 
Speech  and  Hearing  Disorders  and  Journal  of  Speech  and  Hear- 
ing Research.  Its  stated  purposes  include  "to  encourage  basic  sci- 
entific study  of  the  processes  of  individual  human  speech  and  hear- 
ing, promote  the  investigation  of  speech  and  hearing  disorders,  and 
.  .  .  stimulate  exchange  of  information  among  persons  thus  engaged 
and  to  disseminate  such  information." 

The  American  Educational  Theatre  Association,  founded  in  1936; 
total  membership,  approximately  4,000;  publication,  The  Educational 
Theatre  Journal.  Among  its  stated  purposes:  to  encourage  high  stand- 
ards of  teaching,  production,  and  scholarship  in  the  educational 
theatre  field;  to  promote  the  proper  integration  of  theatre  in  the 
programs  of  educational  institutions;  to  support  national  legislation 
on  theatre. 

The  addresses  of  these  and  other  learned  societies  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  D.  These  organizations,  through  annual  meetings,  give  a 
teacher  opportunity  to  keep  his  education  and  training  up  to  date. 

Another  organization,  professional  in  nature,  about  which  begin- 
ning teachers  should  be  informed,  is  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. This  is  an  organization  of  organizations;  SAA  is,  for  example, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Council.  When  a  problem  arises  that 
affects  education  generally,  the  Council  provides  the  machinery  by 
which  the  point  of  view  of  education  can  be  formulated.  Regular 
meetings  held  in  Washington  bring  together  representatives  of  uni- 
versities, colleges,  teachers  colleges,  junior  colleges,  technological 
schools,  selected  private  and  secondary  schools,  national  educational 
associations  like  SAA,  and  others.  With  other  representatives  of  SAA, 
I  attended  a  meeting  once  at  which  universal  military  training  was 
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discussed.  At  the  meeting  were  also  representatives  of  history,  psy- 
chology, English,  and  other  learned  societies;  presidents  and  deans  of 
colleges  and  universities;  officials  from  library  groups;  and  so  on.  II 
a  universal  military  law  had  been  hastily  written  and  enacted,  college 
enrollments  would  have  been  drastically  reduced  to  the  detriment  of 
UMT,  the  colleges,  and  to  national  welfare  itself.  Conferences  are 
also  held  on  instruction  and  evaluation,  the  education  of  women, 
the  federal  income  tax,  and  a  host  of  other  vital  subjects. 

Beginners  who  start  their  careers  in  high  schools  will  quickly 
learn  about  the  National  Education  Association.  Many  schools  pride 
themselves  on  a  100  per  cent  enrollment,  and  the  beginner  may  find 
himself  joining  almost  automatically.  His  money  will  be  well  spent. 
NEA  has  given  thought  to  the  raising  of  teacher  salaries;  its  research 
studies  are  among  the  finest.  It  worked  for  the  passage  of  the  Mason 
Bill  in  1954  which  will  save  every  teacher  in  retirement  from  about 
$50  to  more  than  $200  in  each  year  of  retirement.  It  has  helped 
secure  more  favorable  tax  interpretations  for  deductions  spent  in  pro- 
fessional development.  Teachers  in  summer  sessions  are  especially 
aware  of  this  new  interpretation  of  the  federal  income  tax  law.  It  has 
countless  projects  to  improve  teaching  as  such.  Founded  in  1857,  now 
in  its  second  century,  NEA's  purpose  is  "to  elevate  the  character 
and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching  and  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States."  SAA  is  a 
department  within  NEA. 

New  college  instructors  will  find  their  attention  being  directed  to 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors.  Founded  in  1915 
with  a  charter  membership  of  867,  it  now  has  a  membership  of  more 
than  41,000.  Nearly  every  college  campus  has  a  local  chapter. 

AAUP  has  had  a  long  history  of  championing  the  improvement 
of  academic  tenure.  If  a  professor  on  permanent  tenure  is  summarily 
or  unfairly  dismissed,  AAUP  intercedes  in  his  behalf  with  his  su- 
periors. More  recently  AAUP  has  also  launched  a  strong  effort  to 
improve  teaching  salaries.  In  1957  ^  endorsed  the  recommendation 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School 
that  academic  salaries  be  doubled  within  the  next  decade,  and  it  has 
adopted  a  formal  program  to  carry  out  this  goal.  For  example  its 
Committee  Z  now  has  a  plan  to  rate  every  college  and  university 
from  AA  (the  top)  to  F,  as  to  whether  its  salary  scale  is  unduly  low 
relative  to  the  scales  maintained  by  comparative  institutions.  Where 
this  deficiency  is  found  to  exist,  those  in  authority  will  know  that  the 
situation  has  been  called  to  public  attention  and  will  face  a  frank 
challenge.  AAUP  is  also  engaged  in  putting  before  the  Tax  Court 
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evidence  that  research,  travel  to  conduct  research,  attendance  at 
learned  conventions,  and  service  on  committees  related  to  academic 
life  are  an  integral  part  of  the  academic  world,  and  that  expenses  in 
connection  with  these  activities  are  fairly  and  properly  deductible. 
Obviously  these  enterprises  help  to  raise  the  economic  status  of  the 
profession. 

Another  paragraph  could  be  inserted  at  this  point  about  the  work 
of  your  state  educational  association,  and  its  efforts  to  raise  both 
salaries  and  standards. 

The  strong  advice  of  this  book  to  any  reader  who  is  serious  about 
his  teaching  career  is  to  affiliate  actively  with  associations  like  the 
aforementioned  so  that  they  may  continue  to  work  for  the  profession 
of  teaching. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

A  teacher's  career  thus  may  unfold  in  many  directions.  For  an 
alert  and  enterprising  person,  the  future  holds  intriguing  possibilities. 
This  chapter  suggests  a  few  of  them,  so  that  the  beginning  teacher 
will  have  an  idea  of  where  he  is  headed.  Everything  rests  upon  doing 
a  good  job  in  the  classroom,  and  from  there  building  out  into  the 
community  and  into  the  profession.  In  a  filling  station  is  a  sign 
addressed  to  the  employees.  ''Would  you  like  to  be  the  president 
of  this  corporation?"  it  reads.  "If  so,  right  here  is  a  good  place  to 
start."  A  similar  opportunity  may  exist  in  your  own  classroom. 

Let  us  put  the  matter  another  way.  Imagine  one  who  has  gone  to 
colleges  and  universities  for  seven  long  years  and  has  amassed  more 
than  two  hundred  semester  hours  of  credit.  Imagine  also  that  he  has 
dipped  into  a  specialty  deeply  enough  to  write  a  dissertation  about 
it;  and  that,  moreover,  he  has  attained  ten  years  of  teaching  experi- 
ence. Certainly  he  has  reached  the  summit  of  wisdom!  If,  however, 
you  would  ask  such  a  person  a  candid  question  as  to  how  much  he 
uses  his  formal  education,  he  would  probably  reply  that  from  60 
to  90  percent  of  what  he  now  teaches  he  has  learned  since  graduate 
school  days.  Lawyers  and  physicians  of  equal  training  and  experience 
would  tell  you  much  the  same  story.  "In  medical  college,"  a  physician 
might  say,  "I  learned  the  basic  fundamentals,  of  course;  but  most 
of  my  methods  of  treatment  I  have  acquired  since  I  took  my  last 
degree." 

We  all  hope  that  the  attainment  of  your  last  degree  gives  you 
a  firm  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  your  field.  All  degrees,  however, 
are  awarded  at  a  ceremony  called  commencement.  A  long  road 
stretches  out  ahead  of  you,  as  it  does  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  Collect  salary  schedules  from  school  systems  and  compare  with  those 
printed  in  this  text. 

2.  Report  on  the  Laase  article,  "The  Measurement  of  Instruction  in  Speech," 
Speech  Teacher,  January,  1958. 

3.  Study  any  current  edition  of  the  SAA  Teacher  Placement  Bulletin.  Re- 
port on  the  kinds  of  positions  that  are  open  to  beginners.  What  subject-matter 
combinations  seem  popular? 

Questions  for  Classroom  Discussion 

1.  Discuss  the  statement:  "Professional  associations  provide  a  platform  from 
which  the  beginning  teacher  may  be  heard." 

2.  Discuss  the  question:  What  qualities  are  most  necessary  for  success  in 
teaching? 

3.  Compare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  teaching  versus  adminis- 
tration; of  college  teaching  versus  high  school  teaching. 
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THE  LOST  ART 
OF  STUDYING 


//  Socrates  was  the  perfect  teacher,  the 
reason  is  that  he  was  the  perfect  student. 
His  suspicion  of  the  Sophists  was  based  up- 
on the  fact  that  their  primary  desire  was 
not  to  learn.  They  preferred  to  lecture. 

MARK  VAN   DOREN 


THIS  CHAPTER  is  addressed  to  those  who  sit  in  front  of  a  teach- 
er's desk  and  to  those  who  stand  behind  it.  Over  the  years  evidence 
has  accumulated  that  studying  is  a  mislaid,  or  a  forgotten,  or  even, 
perhaps,  a  lost  art.1  Any  one  who  wishes  to  improve  the  capacity  of 
his  pupils  to  learn,  or  to  enhance  his  own  effectiveness  as  a  teacher, 
should  ever  seek  better  ways  of  studying. 

Look  first  to  the  younger  students.  Administrators  and  professors 
say,  "Many  graduates  of  public  high  schools  do  not  do  well  in  our 
institutions."  They  argue  that  youngsters  have  lost  the  art  of  study- 
ing. They  even  imply  that  they  never  learned  the  art  of  studying. 
They  point  to  courses  on  the  high  school  transcript,  like  driver 
(raining  or  social  adjustment  and  add,  "No  wonder  they  do  poorly, 
with  a  background  like  this." 

The  criticism  is  heard  so  frequently  that  it  can  not  be  ignored. 
High  school  graduates  with  poorly-developed  study  habits  do  land 
on  college  campuses.  Here  is  a  state  university  currently  offering 
instruction  to  ten  thousand  students.  Next  year  it  may  be  eleven 
thousand,  and  in  ten  years  twenty  thousand.  As  the  supply  of  teach- 

i.  This  chapter  has  a  scattered  resemblance  to  a  lecture  of  the  same  title 
delivered  at  state  speech  conventions  in  Louisiana  and  Oklahoma;  at  a  special 
convocation  at  Ohio  University;  at  a  summer  speech  conference  at  the  University 
of  Michigan;  at  a  dehaters'  conference  at  Purdue  University;  and  at  various  meet- 
ings of  student  or  faculty  groups. 
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ers  is  not  increasing  so  rapidly,  classes  are  bound  to  become  larger.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  instruct  each  young  man  and  each  young  woman 
well.  Many  students  will  get  lost.  Those  who  get  lost  first  will  be 
those  who  have  not  fully  acquired  the  art  of  study.  Any  teacher  who 
looks  ahead  quickly  sees  he  will  have  an  increasing  responsibility  to 
discuss  methods  of  studying. 

Contrasts  are  painful,  but  look  into  the  career  of  a  South  Car- 
olina youngster  getting  ready  to  enter  Yale.  He  is  pale  and  gaunt  and 
in  only  fair  health;  years  before  he  had  had  to  quit  school  altogether 
because  of  illness.  At  the  school  he  is  now  attending,  lessons  are 
long  and  arduous.  Early  and  late  students  huddle  over  their  books. 
This  boy  leaves  Moses  Waddell's  school  and  finds  himself  in  a  Yale 
classroom,  a  little  overawed  as  he  clutches  his  slate  in  his  hand.  An 
instructor  comes  in,  writes  a  problem  on  the  board,  and  young  John 
C.  Calhoun  bends  over  his  slate.  When  he  looks  up  from  his  work, 
he  sees  that  he  is  the  first  to  complete  the  problem.  Instantly  he 
feels  that  he  will  succeed  at  Yale;  and  he  ended,  of  course,  with  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

Across  the  ocean,  two  decades  later,  a  boy  in  his  early  teens  was 
absorbed  in  his  studies  at  Eton  College.  He  read  widely  in  the  clas- 
sics, in  mathematics,  in  history,  in  literature.  He  was  active  in  a  de- 
bating society.  The  notebooks  he  filled  as  a  youngster  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum.  In  due  course  he  turned  up  at  Oxford, 
continued  his  labors  as  a  student,  filled  up  new  scores  of  notebooks, 
debated  at  Oxford  Union,  and  in  his  final  year  presented  himself  to 
his  teachers  for  the  competition  in  classics  and  in  mathematics.  Wil- 
liam E.  Gladstone  won  the  top  prize  in  both  fields — the  famous 
''double  first" — entered  the  House  of  Commons  soon  after  graduation, 
and,  four  times  prime  minister,  became  one  of  the  eminent  political 
figures  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Gladstone  knew  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  as  well  as  any  graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  country  today,  and  had  as  firm  a  grasp  of  rhetorical 
theory  as  many  professors  of  rhetoric  today.  Moreover,  he  put  his 
theory  to  daily  use  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Looking  through  his 
notebooks  as  a  student,  one  wonders  where  one  would  turn  now  to 
find  similar  rugged,  systematic,  ordered  study.  Meanwhile  his  shrewd 
and  imaginative  opponent,  Disraeli,  was  carrying  on  his  program  of 
individual  studies,  taking  notes  that  embodied  his  reflections.  Sixty- 
five  years  later  the  young  Churchill,  too  stupid  in  Latin  and  Greek 
to  enter  any  university  at  all,  was  nevertheless,  as  a  cavalryman,  read- 
ing history,  philosophy,  literature,  and  science  during  the  long  India 
afternoons.  All  of  these  careers  illustrate  the  art  of  studv. 
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Hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  today  are  intently  at  their 
books.  Cross  any  college  or  university  campus  at  night,  and  you  can 
see  lights  burning  in  libraries  and  laboratories.  Some  students  work- 
ing their  way  through  school  finish  outside  duties  at  nine  or  ten  in 
the  evening,  return  to  their  dormitory  rooms,  and  study  until  an  even 
later  hour.  But  where  there  are  hundreds,  there  should  be  thousands. 

Students  entering  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Manchester,  London,  and 
other  British  institutions  seek  no  orientation,  no  general  studies,  no 
freshman-sophomore  requirements;  these  they  have  had  in  high  school. 
At  the  university  of  his  choice  each  student  goes  to  the  proper 
adviser.  "What  do  you  wish  to  study?"  inquires  the  adviser.  "Nine- 
teenth century  French  literature,"  replies  the  student.  Or  perhaps 
his  answer  is  even  more  specialized. 

This  is  no  brief  for  the  British  system  of  education  as  opposed  to 
ours.  In  this  country  about  one  person  in  50  is  now  attending  a  col- 
lege or  university.  In  Great  Britain  the  ratio  is  about  one  in  800.  So 
the  British  universities  operate  with  a  selected  group.  These  students 
are  put  on  their  intellectual  responsibilities  with  a  minimum  of  guid- 
ance. They  must  be  students  in  every  sense.  Critics  of  the  British 
system  who  also  understand  the  American  system  say  that  at  the 
graduate  level  the  American  does  as  well  as  his  English  counterpart; 
the  American  delays  his  specializing  but  eventually  catches  up,  and 
then  his  more  diffuse  background  operates  to  his  advantage.  This  par- 
agraph could  be  footnoted  with  exceptions,  but  compared  with  Eng- 
land, we  seem  to  delay  our  interest  in  the  art  of  study,  and  sometimes 
we  lose  it  altogether. 

A  teacher,  therefore,  who  has  students  on  the  way  to  still  higher 
education,  should  take  the  trouble  to  teach  his  charges  how  to  study 
his  course.  He  should  demonstrate  to  them  methods  of  reading  un- 
derstandingly,  note  taking,  review,  writing  examinations.  He  will 
naturally  concern  himself  with  the  effectiveness  with  which  his  stu- 
dents manage  ideas.  When  his  John  C.  Calhouns  go  to  Yale  to  work 
their  first  assigned  problems,  they  should  be  able  to  see  that  they  are 
doing  as  well  as  others  in  the  room. 

What  of  those  students  we  call  teachers,  instructors,  professors} 
Some  do  well,  some  poorly,  at  the  job  of  continuing  their  studying. 
Some  keep  up  with  the  field,  some  fall  behind.  Look  at  the  profes- 
sional record  of  a  middle-aged  professor  of  "Sanskrit."  In  three  years 
he  has  written  one  short  article.  And  this  despite  the  fact  that  he  has 
few  administrative  duties;  in  no  civic,  religious,  or  professional  circle 
is  he  active;  he  is  only  fairly  diligent  as  a  classroom  teacher.  This 
man  of  promise  has  discontinued  being  a  student. 
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As  Josiah  Royce  said,  studying  (or  as  he  put  it,  thinking)  "is  like 
loving  and  dying.  Each  of  us  must  do  it  for  himself."  And  each  of  us 
must  do  it. 

BEHAVIOR  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

It  might  be  helpful  to  review  for  your  students  aspects  of  good 
studentship  to  be  improved  in  the  classroom. 

1.  Taking  notes.  Do  you  take  notes  in  classes?  Do  you  have  a  good, 
substantial  notebook  for  that  purpose?  Do  you  work  hard  at  taking 
notes — i.e.  do  you  try  to  get  as  much  of  value  as  you  can?  Do  you 
trust  little  to  memory?  Do  you  set  things  down  accurately?  If  you 
miss  a  point,  do  you  ask  a  question?  Do  you  watch  the  spelling  of 
names  or  technical  terms? 

2.  Seating.  Given  a  choice,  do  you  pick  a  good  seat  where  you  can 
see  and  hear  easily? 

3.  Attendance.  Do  you  cut  classes?  seek  duties  that  get  you  excused 
from  class?  arrive  late? 

4.  Participation.  Do  you  chatter  with  other  students  during  a  lec- 
ture? or  do  you  converse  with  yourself,  through  revery  or  doodling? 
Do  you  take  part  in  discussion?  Do  you  try  to  avoid  being  called  on? 
Are  you  nervous  and  fearful  when  the  teacher  begins  to  call  on  in- 
dividuals? Does  your  fear  discourage  you  from  volunteering  informa- 
tion you  well  know? 

5.  Attitude.  Do  you  give  every  teacher  a  fair  chance  to  present  his 
material?  Or  do  you  handicap  yourself  by  prejudices  or  preconcep 
tions  about  him  and  his  topic? 

A  single  deficiency  in  these  items  could  handicap  seriously  a  stu- 
dent's effectiveness.  Recall,  for  example,  the  student  who  does  not 
have  a  notebook,  or  who  keeps  forgetting  it;  he  continually  borrows 
sheets  and  scraps  of  paper  from  his  associates.  To  believe  that  he 
faithfully  preserves  and  files  these  scraps  places  unbearable  strain 
on  the  teacher's  imagination.  Recall  also  the  student  whose  notes  are 
sketchy;  as  the  teacher  utters  his  deathless  wisdom  the  student  is  ap- 
parently saying  to  himself  "Yes,  I'll  remember  this."  That  places  un- 
bearable strain  on  the  student's  memory. 

You  may  conduct  a  quiet  survey  along  these  lines: 

I  neglect  certain  courses  because  of  lack  of  interest: 

1.  Never 

2.  Rarely 

3.  Occasionally 

4.  Almost  always 

5.  Always 
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It  is  possible  for  me  to  concentrate  on  my  studies: 

1.  Under  almost  any  conditions 

2.  When  everything  is  quiet  and  I  am  alone 

3.  After  a  relatively  long  warm-up  period 

4.  Only  when  intensely  interested  in  the  material 

5.  Under  practically  no   conditions 

Choose  the  statement  which  best  describes  how  you  organize  your 
time: 

1.  I  am  usually  able  to  do  a  little  more  than  is  required  of  me 
in  my  courses. 

2.  I  am  never  behind  with  my  regular  assignments  in  my  courses. 

3.  I  have  all  that  I  can  do  to  keep  up  with  the  amount  of  work 
required  in  my  courses. 

4.  I  frequently  do  not  have  time  to  do  the  minimum  amount  of 
work  required  in  my  courses. 

5.  I  never  seem  to  have  time  to  do   the  minimum  amount  of 
work  required  in  my  courses.2 

While  the  teacher  is  discussing  these  aspects,  he  may  quietly  review 
his  own  systems  of  study. 

BEHAVIOR  IN  DOING  HOME  WORK 

Certain  essentials  of  home  study  can  be  illuminated  at  an  op- 
portune moment. 

1.  Environment.  Treatises  on  methods  of  studying  often  contain 
pictures  of  a  student  trying  to  prepare  his  lesson  in  a  room  that 
has  pin-ups  on  the  wall,  distracting  objects  on  the  desk,  and  a  radio 
in  the  corner.  Securing  a  proper  environment  for  study  does  not  mean 
simply  to  remove  the  pin-ups,  take  the  love  letters  or  fishing  lures 
off  the  desk,  or  turn  off  the  radio.  A  study  should  be  a  room,  or  a 
corner  of  a  room,  that  says,  loudly  and  clearly,  "When  I  sit  in  this 
(hair,  I  study."  At  hand  arc  a  dictionary,  a  thesaurus,  a  World's  Al- 
manac, a  Table  of  Square  and  Cube  Roots,  or  whatever  reference  works 
1  he  student  has;  pencils,  pens,  ink,  paper,  and  other  items;  drawers  or 
boxes  in  which  to  corral  notes,  assignments,  themes  in  progress,  and 
the  like.  If  you  do  not  have  a  room  of  your  own,  then  you  need  to 
make  use  of  a  library;  you  will  then  have  to  carry  more  things  con- 
tinually with  you,  in  a  brief  or  attache  case,  so  that  you  can  efficiently 
do  the  sort  of  study  that  you  need  to  do. 

2.  Read  the  complete  article  by  Parviz  Chahbazi,  "Analysis  of  Cornell 
Orientation  Inventory  Items  on  Study  Habits,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Edu- 
cation, December,  1958,  141. 
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A  part  of  the  environment  is  that  students  should  associate  with 
others  who  are  studying.  The  atmosphere  of  a  study  should  sug- 
gest reflection.  It  is  easier  to  keep  at  your  required  reading  if 
others  around  you  are  busy  with  theirs.  It  is  easier  to  keep  at  your 
home  work  in  your  study  at  home  if  your  friends  are  also  lashed  in 
for  the  night,  doing  their  home  work  in  their  homes.  Why  is  it  that 
the  college  student,  who  at  vacation  takes  many  books  home  with  him, 
gets  little  accomplished?  Because  the  members  of  his  family  are  doing 
everything  but  studying;  because  home  no  longer  seems  to  be  a  place 
for  home  work;  because  other  college  students,  home  on  vacation, 
have  abandoned  and  forsaken  assignments.  It  therefore  becomes 
easier  to  do  laundry,  repair  clothes,  read  newspapers,  watch  TV,  plan 
parties.  The  home  environment  is  now  a  non-study  environment. 
Back  at  school,  the  student  finds  it  easier  to  do  the  assignments  that 
seemed  impossible  to  get  to  at  home. 

Teachers,  too,  need  a  study  environment.  A  single  teacher  may  or 
may  not  be  able  to  use  the  room  where  he  is  staying.  A  married 
teacher  with  a  home  and  family  may  or  may  not  have  a  study 
detached  from  children  and  home  duties.  The  teacher's  office  may 
be  subject  to  too  many  interruptions.  Teachers  who  do  serious  study 
often  need  to  seek  a  library  carrel  or  other  retreat.  Some  teachers 
can  do  their  heavy  studying,  their  sustained  work,  only  during  sum- 
mer months  when  they  can  desert  the  campus  altogether. 

2.  Time.  Just  as  one  requires  a  place  to  study,  so  also  does  one  need 
a  time.  No  better  way  has  ever  been  devised  for  finding  time  for 
study  than  the  schedule.  Make  a  plan  for  a  day,  or  a  week.  Compile 
a  list  of  things  to  do.  Unless  a  person  gives  himself  instructions  in 
the  morning  to  do  certain  things  during  the  day,  says  one  educator, 
he  is  likely  to  lose  the  day.  If  one  has  a  class  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Monday,  and  another  at  ten,  he  should  regularly  schedule  a  specific 
task  of  studying  for  the  intervening  hour  at  nine.  Schedules  should  be 
freely  abandoned,  temporarily,  for  cause,  but  by  and  large  they 
help  us  chart  our  scholarly  lives.  "During  spring  vacation  I  will  pos- 
itively do  this  paper,  or  term  report."  That  is  the  directive  one  gives 
oneself,  in  advance.  If,  later,  some  one  comes  forward  with  a  pro- 
posal to  go  fishing,  one  can  then  say,  "No,  I've  already  planned  to 
write  a  paper." 

So,  work  out  a  schedule  for  yourself.  These  two  hours  on  Monday 
afternoon  are  reserved  for  speech  pathology.  Those  two  hours  on 
Tuesday  evening  are  set  aside  for  rhetorical  theory  or  dramatic  lit- 
erature. You  will  profit  by  the  nudge  it  gives  you  to  order  your  schol- 
arly existence. 
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3.  Motivation.  A  schedule  provides  you  with  a  motivation  to  study 
at  a  specific  time.  A  scholar  must  also  find  other  ways  of  motivating 
himself  to  study  when  he  is  not  under  the  pressure  of  a  deadline. 
Nearly  everybody  can  study  a  required  assignment  thirty  minutes  or 
an  hour  before  the  class  meets.  Nearly  anybody  can  buckle  down  to 
the  writing  of  a  term  paper  the  night  before  it  is  due — can  stay  up 
all  night  if  necessary.  Nearly  everybody  is  capable  of  long,  persistent, 
organized  study  in  preparation  for  final  examinations.  But  what 
about  the  quiet  hours  and  the  quiet  days  before  the  deadline  makes 
itself  felt?  Where  then  are  habits  of  study? 

A  professor  of  my  acquaintance,  who  at  times  finds  himself  too 
fatigued  to  study  in  the  evening,  motivates  himself  in  this  way:  "Al- 
though I  am  weary,  I  will  tackle  this  project  and  give  fifteen  min- 
utes to  it.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  am  still  fatigued,  I  will  abandon 
it."  So  he  forces  himself  to  give  the  venture  a  fifteen-minute  trial;  and 
then,  more  often  than  not,  he  finds  he  has  stimulated  his  alertness, 
and  he  may  stay  at  his  desk  until  midnight. 

Fatigue  is  easily,  very  easily,  substituted  for  inertia  or  lack  of  in- 
terest. Every  high  school  or  college  student  has  had  the  experience  of 
spending  all  day  Saturday  decorating  a  gymnasium  for  a  dance. 
With  other  members  of  the  committee  he  has  worked  up  to  the  last 
minute  before  the  dance  begins.  Every  muscle  in  his  body  aches.  He 
has  lost  all  interest  in  the  dance  himself;  he  would  like  to  go  to  his 
room  and  sleep.  But  advance  commitments  have  been  made.  Some- 
where else  on  the  campus  is  his  date,  eagerly  making  preparations  for 
the  evening.  To  cancel  the  date  would  be  a  painful  ordeal  indeed.  So 
he  forces  himself  to  clean  up  and  dress.  Once  the  dance  begins,  he 
finds  he  is  no  longer  weary.  He  has  somewhere  found  a  second  wind. 
Actually  he  may  go  strong  until  midnight  or  one  o'clock,  and  then 
stay  up  for  an  hour  or  two  longer. 

Study,  itself,  at  times  becomes  absorbing.  The  professor  who  worked 
out  the  "fifteen-minute  trial"  saw  that  a  little  determination  might 
see  him  through  the  fatigue-period  until  the  interest-period  began  to 
take  over. 

Another  professor  of  my  acquaintance  has  on  his  desk  a  list  of 
things  to  do  when  he  doesn't  feel  like  doing  anything.  This  list  in- 
cludes simple  chores  like  cleaning  out  the  files,  bringing  his  scrap 
book  up  to  date,  arranging  his  color  slides.  These  tasks  revive  his 
interest  in  materials  so  that  when  he  has  finished  he  may  have  a 
new  idea  or  inspiration. 

Still  another  professor  uses  a  secretary  as  a  starter  or  prodder.  To 
get  himself  under  way  on  a  new  productive  period,  he  hires  a  secretary 
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or  a  part-time  typist.  He  tells  her  that  he  will  have  work  for  her  at 
two  o'clock  Monday  afternoon.  This  forces  him  to  get  busy  and  do 
some  advance  writing.  Having  engaged  her  services,  he  needs  to  keep 
her  busy,  which  motivates  him  to  keep  at  his  study  and  research. 

Once  you  become  absorbed  in  a  task,  you  forget  your  weariness. 
Everybody  knows  this  is  true  during  final  examination  week.  It  is 
also  true  during  other  weeks  of  the  year. 

4.  Compulsion.  Compulsion  is  a  ten-letter  word  that  we  should 
respect  more  than  we  do.  We  have  discussed  methods  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs  whereby  one  can  motivate  himself  to  do  more  than 
he  otherwise  might.  Compulsion  is  motivation  with  its  belt  tightened. 
Option  becomes  necessity;  should  turns  to  must. 

A  high  school  student  may  say  to  himself,  "I  do  not  have  to  take 
this  fourth  year  of  English,  but  I  will  make  myself  take  it  because  I 
need  it."  He  knows  that  once  he  enrolls  in  the  course,  the  compulsive 
forces  of  the  classroom  will  keep  him  at  his  objective.  A  college  stu- 
dent will  say,  "I  do  not  need  to  take  this  additional  course  in  public 
speaking,  but  I  will  make  myself  take  it  because  I  need  it."  Again, 
the  compulsive  forces  of  the  classroom  will  lead  him  to  forego  his 
momentary  worries  about  stage  fright,  anxiety,  and  apprehension. 
Another  student  may  say,  "It  is  hard  for  me  to  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  I  will  enroll  in  this  eight  o'clock  section,  which  will  make  me 
get  up  and  get  the  day  started." 

A  teacher  may,  similarly,  decide  to  undertake  or  to  resume  grad- 
uate study.  The  achievement  of  graduate  degrees  is  expensive,  time- 
consuming,  and  self-disciplining.  Once,  however,  the  teacher  makes 
the  decision  and  enrolls,  the  compulsive  forces  of  the  school  will  keep 
him  at  his  labors. 

A  faculty  is  discussing  TV  as  a  means  of  instruction.  The  dean 
invites  interested  faculty  members  to  consider  offering  courses  by 
closed  circuit  TV.  The  professor  of  "Sanskrit"  knows  little  about  TV 
and  has  the  normal  worries  of  one  about  to  confront  a  new  medium. 
He  has  also  heard  that  the  preparation  of  TV  lectures  is  time  con- 
suming. He  makes  inquiry,  however,  and  agrees  to  participate  in  the 
experiment.  His  agreement  is  voluntary,  but  once  having  made  the 
agreement,  he  introduces  new  deadlines  into  his  life.  The  meeting 
of  those  new  deadlines,  however,  will  mean  that  a  good  teacher  has 
put  himself  in  a  position  where  he  may  learn  ways  of  becoming  a 
better  teacher. 

Opportunities  confront  all  of  us  to  put  ourselves  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  this  ten-letter  word.  Compulsion  may  be  almost  as  impor- 
tant to  the  scholar  as  motivation. 
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THE  ART  OF  READING 

A  better  source  of  information  than  the  library  may  exist,  but 
I  have  failed  to  find  it.  (I  am  now  not  thinking  of  the  laboratory  or 
the  great  school  of  Mother  Nature  herself.)  Before  any  one  can  start 
a  line  of  thought,  scientific  or  artistic,  he  should  know  what  has  been 
done  before.  He  should  develop  an  affection  for  books.  "Only  hold 
a  book  before  my  nose,"  declared  Socrates,  "and  you  may  lead  me  all 
around  Attica."  Emerson  called  books  "a  resource  against  calamity." 
Francis  Bacon  called  them  "ships  which  pass  through  the  vast  seas  of 
time."  And  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  declared,  optimistically,  that 
even  the  foolish  book  "is  a  kind  of  leaky  boat  on  a  sea  of  wisdom; 
some  of  the  wisdom  will  get  in  anyhow." 

The  beginning  teacher  should  fortify  himself  with  armfuls  of  books. 
If  the  nature  of  poetry  is  his  theme,  read  widely  about  it.  If  parlia- 
mentary procedure  is  the  order  of  the  day,  read  about  each  motion 
in  a  variety  of  texts. 

The  card  catalog  talks  in  eloquent  language  to  all  students  if  they 
will  listen.  Suppose  you  want  a  good  book  on  William  Pitt,  the  great 
war  minister  who  founded  the  British  empire,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
influential  speakers  of  the  middle  eighteenth  century.  Suppose  you 
want  to  make  a  ten-minute  oral  report  in  which  you  summarize  the 
principal  events  in  Chatham's  dynamic  career.  You  therefore  need  to 
consult  sources  that  give  you  a  broad  perspective.  In  the  card  catalog 
you  find  a  dozen  entries.  One  says,  "Don't  take  me — I'm  dated  1812." 
Usually  old  books  are  less  authentic  than  recent  researches  of  scholars. 
Another  says,  "Don't  take  me — I'm  in  two  volumes."  That  entry 
might  be  fine  for  some  one  else,  but  you  want  the  broad  outlines, 
not  the  cabinet  intrigues.  Another  says,  "I'm  written  in  French,"  and 
another,  "Reread  my  title — The  Love  Letters  of  William  Pitt."  But 
you  find  one,  written  two  years  ago,  which  the  card  says  is  250  pages 
long:   this  is  where  to  start. 

Does  this  description  seem  far-fetched?  Every  teacher  has  had 
students  come  bearing  books  that  had  little  usefulness  for  the  purpose 
in  mind.  Suppose  you  were  to  consult  your  library  for  books  about 
selling.  On  the  shelves  you  find  twenty-two  titles,  half  a  dozen  of 
these  newer  than  the  others.  These  you  look  through  first,  flipping 
the  pages  and  glancing  at  the  table  of  contents.  Inside  of  two  minutes 
you  have  the  exact  book  for  your  purpose.  It  is  filled  with  (a)  prin- 
ciples and  (b)  specific  examples.  Its  being  written  by  a  team  of  two 
men,  one  university  professor  and  one  industrialist,  suggests  a  proper 
mixture  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  The  "third  edition" 
suggests  that  others  have  found  it  useful.  Before  you  leave  the  stacks, 
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you  glance  inside  all  twenty-two  books.  Eighteen  are  almost  com- 
pletely worthless  for  your  project.  Three  were  passable.  One  was 
ideal. 

Once  we  get  the  proper  book  we  need  to  learn  hoxv  to  study  it. 

Suppose  a  student  has  been  told  to  read  Chapter  13.  The  pro- 
cedure of  most  students  seems  to  be  to  open  the  book  to  Chapter  13, 
begin  by  reading  paragraph  one,  then  paragraph  two,  then  par- 
agraph three.  But  since  psychologists  tell  us  that  the  mind  has  the 
capacity  to  organize  and  mobilize  ideas  if  given  a  chance,  a  better  sug- 
gestion is  to  turn  to  Chapter  13,  and  turn  the  pages  slowly,  picking 
up  a  key  phrase  or  two  on  each  page  as  you  turn  it.  You  might 
begin,  for  example,  by  reading  the  center  and  side  headings.  When 
you  have  finished  your  stint  of  turning  the  pages,  you  have  an  idea 
of  what  the  chapter  is  about.  Then  give  the  chapter  a  detailed 
reading. 

Look  at  a  specific  Chapter  13  which  has  the  brief  title  "Enter- 
taining." As  it  is  found  in  a  public  speaking  textbook,  its  purpose  is 
to  tell  how  to  introduce  humor,  or  other  entertaining  devices,  into  a 
speech.  As  you   turn   the  pages,   these  headings  leap  out: 

Types  of  Humor 
Understatement 
Overstatement 
Irony 
Ridicule 
Satire 
Puns  and  Plays  on  Words 

Types  of  Stimulation 
The  Striking 
The  Antagonistic 
The  Problematical 
The  Unusual 
The  Familiar 

In  two  minutes  you  know  the  plan  of  the  chapter.  Your  mind  is  now 
equipped  with  a  few  pegs  on  which  to  hang  ideas.  You  Hip  the  pages 
again,  to  get  the  main  headings  better  in  mind.  This  time  you  also 
catch  names  like  Mark  Twain,  Will  Rogers,  Fred  Allen,  and  others. 
Now  you  are  ready  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  read  the  chapter 
carefully.  Now  you  have  a  mental  map  of  the  territory  you  are  to 
cover. 

Some  books,  unfortunately,  do  not  respond  to  this  sort  of  pro- 
cedure. Their  basic  organization  is  so  wobbly  that  the  chapters  are 
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confusing  rather  than  enlightening.  In  those  instances  the  student 
needs  not  only  to  read,  but  to  sort  out  and  interpret.  But  almost  any 
chapter  is  easier  studied  if  you  precede  your  reading  by  a  preview 
or  two. 

This  advice  is  as  useful  to  teachers  as  it  is  to  others.  We  need 
to  learn  how  to  discover  rapidly  the  general  nature  of  a  book.  We 
need  to  learn  to  see  at  once  the  devices  that  suggest  the  mood  and 
tone  and  fullness  of  treatment  of  a  book,  the  caliber  of  its  scholar- 
ship; and,  most  of  all,  its  value  to  us  right  now.  Once  we  locate  the 
right  book,  then  we  can  bear  down  on  it  with  all  our  mental  resources. 

Tell  your  students  also  that  they  need  to  learn  how  to  remember 
what  they  read.  We  are  all  inherently  smarter  than  we  think  we 
are.  But  our  internal  combustion  engines  waste  too  much  power. 
Pressure  blows  past  our  loose  rings  and  our  leaky  valves. 

Here  again  the  remedy  is  a  simple  one,  but  we  need  to  remind 
our  students  and  ourselves  of  it.  The  secret  is  to  be  active  while 
studying.  Discuss  with  your  friends  the  ideas  you  read,  as  Fox  and 
Burke  did.  Put  your  fleeting  thoughts  down  in  a  journal,  as  Sheridan 
and  Disraeli  did.  Take  copious  notes,  as  Gladstone  did.  With  the  most 
majestic  intentions  in  the  world  you  can  curl  up  with  a  good,  ex- 
citing text  book  in  an  overstuffed  chair  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning. At  eight-thirty  you  are  weary,  and  at  nine  you  are  sound  asleep. 
You  were  not  mentally  active  enough.  Leave  the  stuffed  chair  and 
sit  at  a  desk;  write  marginal  notes;  prepare  an  outline  of  what  you 
are  reading;  stop  and  think  about  it.  Look  up  words,  ferret  out  al- 
lusions, refresh  your  memory  of  historical  or  literary  events.  "A 
Ph.D.  should  not  be  a  cento,"  says  the  book.  Whatever  does  cento 
mean?  and  how  is  it  pronounced?  One  of  my  teen-age  friends  goes 
squirrel  hunting,  but  after  shooting  the  squirrels  he  lets  them  lie. 
Another  lad  brings  his  squirrels  home,  skins  them,  and  cooks  them 
for  the  family.  An  idea  is  much  more  valuable  than  a  squirrel. 
An  idea  that  has  been  well-skinned  and  roasted  and  digested  is  the 
most  precious  of  all. 

Literature  on  the  art  of  studying  is  extensive.  These  suggestions 
are  partly  concerned  with  the  importance  of  showing  the  student 
how  to  motivate  himself  for  study,  how  to  select  and  read  books  ef- 
fectively, and  how  to  remember  what  is  read.  Teachers  can  expose 
students  to  continental  masses  of  material  through  lectures,  demon- 
strations, class  discussions,  assignments.  If  we  can  take  the  second 
step,  and  get  the  student  to  think  for  himself,  and  explore  for  him- 
self, we  can  tap  a  lusher  source  of  intellectual  activity.  Though  he 
may  forget  the  facts  to  which  we  exposed  him,  he  can  develop  a 
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habit  of  study  to  serve  him  all  his  life.  The  art  of  teaching  will  take 
a  student  a  long  way,  but  the  art  of  studying  will  take  him  farther. 
The  art  of  studying  will  take  the  teacher  a  long  way,  too.  As  an 
eminent  physicist  explained,  he  had  to  learn  his  subject  three  times 
because  new  discoveries  made  obsolete  his  old  information.  Yet 
whereas  it  took  him  twelve  years  to  earn  his  first  Ph.D.,  the  second 
time  he  mastered  his  completely  new  subject  in  five,  and  the  third 
time  in  two.  "I  am,"  he  said,  "an  educated  man,  because  I  have 
learned  how  to  study."3 


ASSIGNMENTS 

i.  Evolve  a  discussion  on  "How  Study  Habits  can  be  Improved."  The  discus- 
sion may  be  started  by  role  playing,  with  members  of  the  class  enacting  different 
types  of  students,  by  the  presentation  of  a  real  or  fictitious  case,  or  by  a  formally 
constituted  panel  of  symposium. 

2.    Give  reports  from  selected  chapters  in  the  references  below. 

Questions  for  Classroom  Discussion 

1.  To  what  extent  is  a  study  schedule  practicable  for  a  high  school  student? 
a  university  student?  Report  on  any  enlightening  short-time  or  long-time  experi- 
ences you  have  had  with  self-imposed  schedules. 

2.  What  methods  of  note-taking  are  commendable?  What  are  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  bound  notebooks,  loose-leaf  notebooks,  file  cards? 

3.  Do  you  have  different  systems  of  note-taking  in  different  subjects  and 
with  different  instructors?  What  are  some  of  the  useful  differences? 

4.  Is  it  true  that  when  a  student  has  extra  responsibilities  his  study  habits 
become  more  efficient? 
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Effort  generates  creative  force. 

SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHIIJ. 


APPENDIX  A 

SENTENCES  FOR  TESTING  VOICE  AND 
ARTICULATION 


Ask  each  student  to  read  the  following  sentences  clearly,  distinctly, 
and  conversationally.  As  he  reads  a  sentence,  listen  especially  for  the 
sound  indicated  at  the  left  of  the  sentence.  The  symbols  are  those  of 
the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
this  alphabet  should  note  that  one  or  two  letters  in  each  sentence  are 
printed  in  italics  as  a  way  of  suggesting  the  way  that  symbol  is 
pronounced. 

If  the  reading  of  the  sentences  does  not  also  give  you  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  student's  voice,  you  may  ask  him  to  read  supplementary 
material. 

The  numbers  correspond  to  those  used  on  the  Survey  Form  in  Ap- 
pendix B.  Use  the  Survey  Form  to  record  whatever  defective  sounds 
are  discovered,  and  for  other  notes  and  comments. 

For  further  directions,  see  Chapter  3. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 

12 

*3 
14 
l5 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 


p]  Paul  looked  up  at  the  ripest  plum  on  the  tree. 

b]  Bob  was  barely  able  to  carry  the  books. 

t]  Tell  the  teacher  the  boys  are  fighting. 

d]  Don't  send  the  letter  to  the  old  address. 

k]  The  class  brought  a  sack  of  candy  to  the  circus. 

g]  The  big  man  is  lagging  behind  the  man  with  the  gun. 

s]  Some  of  the  ball  bat?  are  missing. 

z]  The  zeal  of  the  players  was  amazing. 

f  ]  Frank  was  laughing  at  the  gira/fe. 

v]  Vera  and  the  other  wi^es  are  leaving. 

J]  She  put  ashes  instead  of  sugar  in  the  mash. 

3]  He  had  a  vision  of  a  new  garage  painted  azure. 

0]  Both  of  the  thin  men  were  affected  by  ether. 

5]  Either  breathe  in  this  way  or  give  up  swimming. 

h]  Henry  neard  that  it  was  bad  to  inhale. 

m]  The  man  attempted  to  move  his  right  arm. 

n]  No  one  knew  what  happened  in  the  ninth  inning. 

rj]  Ring  out  the  old,  the  chorus  sang. 

1]  Leo  heard  the  be/1  tolling  in  the  loft. 

r]  The  writer  drove  over  the  road  himself. 

w]  Will  fixes  the  wagons  in  the  winter. 

ja]  The  white  foxes  howl  when  he  whistles, 

j]  Yesterday  you  argued  for  the  union. 
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26 
27 
28 

29 
3° 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 

39 
40 

41 
42 
43 


i]  We  iee\  that  the  reed  needs  adjusting. 

1]  He  did  not  intend  to  hit  the  little  boy. 

e]  In  September  Ned  received  a  pen  and  pencil  set. 

se]  He  received  a  bad  gash  in  the  back. 

a]  Father  arrived  on  a  calm  day  in  October. 

o]  He  saw  a  lawyer  before  he  bought  the  loft. 

u]  He  took  as  good  a  look  as  he  could. 

u]  Two  pairs  of  boots  were  found  under  the  stool. 

a]  He  loved  his  sons  very  much. 

3]  Among  the  items  was  the  editor's  sofa. 

3°,  3]  Myrtle  fmnly  believed  the  fur  was  mink.* 

a^]  He  is  a  better  sailor  than  any  of  the  others. 

ei]  Make  a  new  date  two  weeks  later. 

ou]  The  old  man  told  a  long,  sad  story. 

ju]  A  iew  more  feuds  will  give  the  law  a  cue. 

ai]  I  said  fix  the  tire,  not  the  fire. 

au]  No  houses  are  built  in  the  down  town  district. 

oi]  After  much  toil  the  men  brought  in  the  oil  well. 


*The  symbol   [3]   represents  the  vowel  sound  in  fur  as  spoken  by 
those  who  do  not  pronounce  their  r's. 


APPENDIX  B 
A  SURVEY  FORM  FOR  VOICE  AND  ARTICULATION 

Name Sex   Age .... 

Home  address Phone Date .... 


ARTICULATION  (Check  defective  sounds) 


Stop-plosives 

Fricatives 

1. 

P 

7- 

s 

2. 

b 

8. 

z 

3- 

t 

9- 

f 

4- 

d 

10. 

V 

5- 

k 

11. 

J 

6. 

g 

12. 

13- 

14. 

!5- 

3 

e 

h 

Vowels 

26. 

i 

30. 

a 

34- 

A 

27. 

1 

31- 

0 

35- 

9 

28. 

£ 

32. 

u 

36. 

3S  3 

29- 

ae 

33- 

u 

37- 

3^ 

ATaj 

'als 

Semi-vowels 

16. 

m 

19.     1 

17- 

n 

20.     r 

18. 

g 

21.    w 

22.       /A 

23-     j 

Affricates 
24.     tf 

25-  d3 
Diphthongs 

38.  ei  41.  ai 

39.  ou  42.  au 

40.  ju  43.  01 


General  indistinctness Foreign  accent Regional  dialect 


VOICE  (Check  appropriate  terms) 

Quality:     Breathy    Harsh,  husky 

Muffled     Nasal     

Thin     Infantile     . . . 

Pitch:     Monotonous Sing-song 

Loudness:     Weak Too  loud 

Rate,  duration:     Too  fast Too  slow 


High 


Hoarse    . 
Denasal 
Other    . . 

Low 


GENERAL  RATING: 
Articulation: 

1 :    Needs  special  clinical 

help     □ 

2:    Below   average    fj 

3:    Average     □ 

4:    Better  than  average    [J 

5:    Unusually  clear  and 

distinct     □ 

SPECIAL  COMMENTS: 


Voice: 
1: 

2: 
3-' 

4^ 
5: 


Needs  special  clinical 

he!p     □ 

Below    average    Q 

Average     [J 

Better  than  average    Q 

Expressive,  unusually 
pleasing    rj 


Name  of  observer 
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GRADUATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  SPEECH 

Akron,  University  of,  Akron,  O. 

Alabama,  University  of,  University,  Ala. 

Arizona,  University  of,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Arkansas,  University  of,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Baylor   University,   Waco,   Tex. 

Bellarmine    College,    Louisville,    Ky. 

Bob  Jones  University,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Boston   University,  Boston   16,  Mass. 

Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling  Green,  O. 

Bradley    University,    Peoria,    111. 

Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah 

Brooklyn   College,  Brooklyn    10,  N.  Y. 

California  at  Los  Angeles,  University  of,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh   13,  Pa. 

Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Colorado,  University  of,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Columbia  College,  Chicago,  111. 

Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Denver  University,  Denver,  Colo. 

DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce,  Tex. 

Emerson  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Florida,  University  of,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Fordham  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fresno  State  College,  Fresno,  Calif. 

George  Pepperdine  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

George  Washington  University,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  la. 

Hardin  Simmons   University,  Abilene,  Tex. 

Hawaii,  University  of,  Honolulu   10,  T.  H. 

Houston,  University  of,  Houston  4,  Tex. 

Illinois,  University  of,  Urbana,  111. 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Indiana   University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Iowa,  State  University  of,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Ithaca  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kansas  City,  University  of,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Kansas,  University  of,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Kent  State  University,  Kent,  O. 

Kentucky,  University  of,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Maine,   University   of,   Orono,   Me. 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 

Maryland,  University  of,  College  Park,  Md. 

Miami,  University  of,  Coral  Gables  34,  Fla. 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  O. 

Michigan  State   University,  East  Lansing,   Mich. 
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Michigan,  University  of,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mills  College,  Oakland   13,  Calif. 

Minnesota,  University  of,  Minneapolis   14,  Minn. 

Mississippi  Southern  College,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

Mississippi,    University   of,    University,    Miss. 

Missouri,  University  of,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Nebraska,  University  of,  Lincoln  8,  Nebr. 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  State  College,  State  College,  N.  M. 

New  Mexico,  University  of,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

New  York  University,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

North  Carolina,  University  of,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb,  111. 

Northwestern   University,  Evanston,  111. 

Notre  Dame,  University  of,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus   10,  O. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  O. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  O. 

Oklahoma  A.  and  M.,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Oklahoma,  University  of,  Norman,  Okla. 

Oregon,  University  of,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Pacific,  College  of  the,  Newberg,  Ore. 

Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Ore. 

Pennsylvania  State   University,  University   Park,   Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  University  of,  Pittsburgh   13,  Pa. 

Purdue    University,    Lafayette,    Ind. 

Queens  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Redlands,  University  of,  Redlands,  Calif. 

Richmond  Professional  Institute,  Richmond,  Va. 

Rockford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Theological  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Smith   College,   Northampton,   Mass. 

South  Dakota,  University  of,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 

Southern  California,  University  of,  Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  111. 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas  5,  Tex. 

Staley  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stanford  University,  Stanford  University,  Calif. 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  College,  Nacogdoches,  Tex. 

Sul  Ross  State  College,  Alpine,  Tex. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tennessee,  University  of,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth  g,  Tex. 

Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

Texas,  University  of,  Austin   12,  Tex. 

Texas  Women's  University,  Denton,  Tex. 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Tulsa,    University    of,    Tulsa,    Okla. 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan,   Utah 

Utah,  University  of,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Virginia,  University  of,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Washington,  State  College  of,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Washington  Theol.  Seminary,  6830  Laurel  St.,  N.W.,  Washington   12,  D.C. 

Washington,  University  of,  Seattle  5,  Wash. 
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Washington  University,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 
Wayne  University,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland  6,  O. 
West  Texas  State  College,  Canyon,  Tex. 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Whittier  College,  Whittier,  Calif. 
Wichita,  University  of,  Wichita,  Kan. 
Wisconsin,   University   of,   Madison,  Wis. 
Wyoming,   University  of,  Laramie,  Wyo. 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


APPENDIX  D 

ADDRESSES  OF  FIRMS  SUPPLYING  PRODUCTION 

HELPS   AND    VISUAL   AND   AUDITORY    AIDS; 

PUBLISHERS  OF  PLAYS  AND  TEXTBOOKS; 

ASSOCIATIONS 

The  following  list  is  suggestive;  a  complete  list  would  require 
many  pages.  For  a  comprehensive  listing,  see  such  sources  as  the  Di- 
rectory of  Stage  Equipment  and  Supply  Houses,  compiled  by  W. 
Fredric  Plette,  published  by  the  National  Thespian  Society,  College 
Hill  Station,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Scholastic  Teacher,  33  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.,  publishes  each  fall  a  "Where  to  Find  It 
Guide,"  listing  scores  of  firms  supplying  films  and  filmstrips,  records 
and  tapes,  and  various  kinds  of  equipment.  The  eleventh  anniversary 
issue,  for  example,  is  dated  September  26,  1958.  Publications  like  The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  The  Speech  Teacher,  The  Educational 
Theatre  Journal,  Players  Magazine,  Theatre  Arts  Monthly,  and  Dra- 
matics also  carry  ads  of  manufacturers  and  distributors. 

The  mention  of  a  firm  in  this  compilation  does  not  constitute  an 
endorsement. 

Many  universities,  through  their  Extension  Divisions  or  other 
agencies,  operate  a  film  and  filmstrip  renting  service.  The  catalogs 
of  these  universities  describe  the  available  films  of  many  different 
companies.  Rental  fees  are  nominal.  Catalogs  issued  by  the  Visual 
Aid  Divisions  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri,  and 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  are  typical  of  this  type  of 
service. 

Inexpensive  or  Tree  Materials  Useful  for  Teaching  Speech:  A 
Source  List  for  Secondary  Schools  (1959),  compiled  by  Florence  M. 
Santiago,  Department  of  Speech,  Queens  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
is  a  141-page  compilation  of  available  materials  and  sources.  The 
publisher  is  Braun-Brumfield,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor.  When  you  see  this 
book  you  will  wonder  why  you  did  not  learn  about  it  earlier. 

The  Office  of  Education,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  has  a  free  price  list 
of  publications.  Consult  it  for  useful  titles.  Among  them:  Directory  of 
3,660  16mm  Film  Libraries  (1958),  annotated,  a  state  and  city  list  of 
institutions  and  organizations  that  lend  or  rent  16mm  films.  $1.00. 

COSTUMES 

Nearly  every  large  city  has  a  costume  firm;  the  addresses  below  are  a  few 
of  the  well-known  companies: 

Brooks  Costumes,  3  West  61st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dazian's,  Inc.,  142  West  44th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.;  125  North  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago  2,  Illinois;  726  South  Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles  17,  California. 
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Eaves  Costume  Co.,  Inc.,  151-153  West  46th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Manhattan  Costumes,  549  West  52nd  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Paramount   Cosmetics   and    Theatrical    Make-Up,   242    West    27th    Street,    New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

Van  Horn  and  Son,  Costumes,  232  North  11th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

PRODUCTION    AIDS 

Aljo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  153  West  21st  Street,  New  York  n,  N.  Y. 

Century  Lighting,  Inc.,  521  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.;  1820-40 
Berkeley  Street,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.;  1477  Northeast  129th  Street,  North  Miami, 
Fla. 

J.  R.  Clancy,  Inc.,  1000-1020  West  Belden  Avenue,  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 

General  Radio  Co.,  275  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

Gothic  Color  Co.,  Inc.,  90  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Holzmueller  Corp.,  360  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco  3,  Calif.;  140  West  Ninth 
Street,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 

Hub  Electric  Co.,  2219-2229  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago   12,  111. 

Kliegl  Bros.  Lighting,  321  West  50th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Mutual  Hardware  Corp.,  141  West  53rd  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.;  5722 
Mammoth  Avenue,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Northwestern  Theatre  Associates,   1000  Foster  Street,  Evanston,  111. 

Paramount  Cosmetics  and  Theatrical  Supplies,  242  West  27th  Street,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

Rosco  Laboratories,  29  Moore  Street,  Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y. 

Theatre  Production  Service,  Inc.,  45  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

PROJECTORS 

DeVry  Corp.,  1111  Armitage  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  111. 
Ampro  Corp.,  2835  North  Western  Avenue,  Chicago  18,  111. 
Keystone  View  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

PUBLISHERS    OR    DISTRIBUTORS     OF     PLAYS 

Baker,  Walter  H.  Co.,  569  Boylston  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

Banner  Plays,  619  Post  Street,  San  Francisco  9,  Calif. 

Children's  Theatre  Press,  Cloverlot,  Anchorage,  Ky. 

Dramatic  Publishing  Co.,   179  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago   1,  111. 

Dramatists  Play  Service,  Inc.,  14  East  38th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

French,  Samuel,  Inc.,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  7623  Sunset  Boule- 
vard, Hollywood  46,  Calif. 

Hardin,  Ivan  Bloom  Co.,  109  14th  Street  N.W.,  Mason  City,  la. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

New  Directions  Pub.  Co.,  333  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  14,  N.  Y.; 
Northfolk,  Conn. 

The  Northwestern  Press,  2200  Park  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Plays,  Inc.,  8  Arlington  Street,  Boston   16,  Mass. 

Row,  Peterson  and  Co.,  1911  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  111.;  104  South  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Theatre  Arts  Books,  224  West  4th  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Wetmore  Declamation   Bureau,    1631    South   Paxton  Street,  Sioux   City   20,   la. 

PUBLISHERS     OF     TEXTBOOKS 

American  Book  Co.,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York   1,  N.  Y. 

Artcraft  Press,  10  Watson  Place,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Brown,  William  C.  Co.,  135  South  Locust,  Dubuque,  la. 

Dale  Press,  1077  Celestial  Street,  Cincinnati  29,  Ohio. 

Dryden  Press,  110  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Dutton,  E.  P.  and  Co.,  Inc.,  300  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York   10,  N.  Y. 

Expression  Co.,  Magnolia,  Mass. 

Faulkner's,  65  East  Lake  Street,  Chicago  1,  111. 

Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston   17,  Mass. 

Grune  and  Stratton,  Inc.,  381   Fourth  Avenue,  New  York   16,  N.  Y. 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York   17,  N.  Y. 
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Harper  and  Brothers,  49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Heath,  D.  G.  and  Co.,  285  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston    16,  Mass. 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  383   Madison  Avenue,  New  York   17,  N.  Y. 
Heuer  Publishing  Co.,  Drawer  551,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Houghton  MifHin  Co.,  2  Park  Street,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Lippincott,  J.  B.  Co.,  333  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago  6,  111. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Lyons  and  Carnahan,  2500  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago  16,  111. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  3G,  N.  Y. 
McKay,  David  Co.,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Merriam,  G.  and  C.  Co.,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Oxford  University  Press,  Inc.,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 

Rinehart  and  Co.,  Inc.,  232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Ronald  Press  Co.,  15  East  26th  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Row,  Peterson  and  Co.,  1911  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  111.;  104  South  Lexington 
Avenue,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sanborn,  Benj.  H.  and  Co.,  5559  Northwest  Highway,  Chicago  30,  111. 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  433  E.  Erie  Street,  Chicago  11,  111. 
Scribner's  Sons,  Charles,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Theatre  Arts  Books,  224  West  4th  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 
Webster  Publishing  Co.,  1808  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 
Wilson,  H.  W.  Co.,  950-972  University  Avenue,  New  York  52,  N.  Y. 

RECORDS   AND   RECORDINGS;    SOUND   EFFECTS 

Audio  Education,  Inc.,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Caedman,  277  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Capital  Recordings,  250  West  7th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Columbia  Records,  799  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Decca  Records,  Inc.,  50  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gennett  Records,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Linguaphone  Institute,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
Major   Records,   Thomas  J.   Valentino   Co.,   Inc.,    150   West   46th   Street,   New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 

RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

TAPE,    WIRE,    AND    DISC    RECORDERS 

Brush  Development  Co.,  3405  Perkins  Avenue,  Cleveland   14,  O. 
Fairchild  Recording  Equipment  Corp.,   154th  Street  and  Powell's  Cove  Boule- 
vard, Whitestone  57,  N.  Y. 

Pierce  Wire  Recorder  Corp.,  1328  Sherman  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 
Presto  Recording  Corp.,  P.  O.  Box  500,  Paramus,  N.  J. 

VISUAL   AND    AUDIOVISUAL   AIDS    IN   TEACHING 

Bray  Studios,  Inc.,  729  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York   19,  N.  Y. 

British  Information  Service,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Coronet  Films,  Coronet  Building,  65  East  South  Water  Street,  Chicago  1,  111. 

Denoyer-Geppert    Co.,    5235-5259    Ravenswood    Avenue,    Chicago    40,    111. 

Educational  Film  Guide,  published  annually  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  950 
University  Avenue,  New  York  52,  N.  Y. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,   1150  Wilmette  Avenue,  Wilmette,  111. 

Film  Center,  Inc.,  64  West  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  1,  111. 

General  Electric,  Visual  Instruction  Section,  1   River  Road,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

General  Motors,  Department  of  Public  Relations,  Film  Section,  General  Mo- 
tors Building,   Detroit,   2,   Mich. 

Ideal  Pictures,  Inc.,  58  East  South  Water  Street.  Chicago   1,  111. 

Longmans,  Green   and   Co.,  55   Fifth  Avenue,   New   York  3,   N.   Y. 

Lyons  and  Carnahan,  2500  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago  16,  111. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

McKay,  David  Co.,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York   3,   N.  Y. 

Modern  Talking  Picture  Service,  3  East  54th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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A.  J.  Nystrom  and  Co.,  Maps,  Globes,  and  Charts,  3333  Elston  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago  18,  111. 

Shick  Film  Service,  404  North  Goodwin,  Urbana,  111. 

State  Department  of  Health  of  Connecticut,  165  Capitol  Avenue,  Hartford  15, 
Conn. 

C.  H.  Stoelting  Co.,  424  North  Homan  Avenue,  Chicago  24,  111. 

Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Visual  Aids  Service,  Division  of  University  Extension,  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,   111. 

Visual  Sciences,  Suffern,   N.  Y. 

Western  Electric  Company,   195   Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  3  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

(See  the  department  "Audio- Visual  Aids"  in  each  issue  of  The  Speech  Teacher.) 

REGIONAL    AND    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATIONS 

(The  name  given  is  that  of  the  Executive  Secretary) 

Regional 

Central  States  Speech  Association,  H.  L.  Ewbank,  Jr.,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Speech  Association  of  the  Eastern  States,  Wiley  C.  Bowyer,  Mineola  Public 
Schools,  Mineola,  New  York. 

New  England  Speech  Association,  Mrs.  Carol  P.  Mower,  University  of  Maine, 
Orono,    Me. 

Pacific  Speech  Conference,  Brother  Charles  Fahey,  St.  Louis  High  School,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Southern  Speech  Association,  Mary  Louise  Gehring,  Stetson  University,  DeLand, 
Florida. 

Western  Speech  Association,  Joseph  Anthony  Wagner,  Long  Beach  State  Col- 
lege, Long  Beach,  California. 

National 

American  Association  of  University  Professors,  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

American  Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton 6,  D.  C. 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  1219  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C. 

American  Educational  Theatre  Association,  John  A.  Walker,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing. 

American  Forensic  Association,  Robert  O.  Weiss,  DePauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana. 

American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  Kenneth  O.  Johnson,  1001  Connecti- 
cut Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Committee  on  Discussion  and  Debate  Materials,  Bower  Aly,  University  of  Ore- 
gon, Eugene,  Oregon. 

National  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Communication,  Seth  Fessenden,  Toastmas- 
ters  International,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Speech  Association  of  America,  Owen  Peterson,  Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Related   Groups 

Alpha  Psi  Omega,  Paul  F.  Opp,  Fairmount  State  College,  Fairmount,  W.  Va. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho,  Paul  Carmack,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

Masque  and  Gavel,  Northwestern  University,  Box  822,  Evanston,  111. 

National  Collegiate  Players,  Howard  C.  Morgan,  Capital  University,  Columbus 
9,  O. 

National  Association  of  Dramatic  and  Speech  Arts,  Mrs.  Winona  Fletcher, 
Kentucky  State  College,  Frankfurt. 
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National  Forensic  League,  Bruno  Jacobs,  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis. 

National  Thespian  Society,  College  Hill  Station,  Cincinnati  24,  O. 

Phi  Beta,  Mrs.  Peg  Carnahan,  Baldwin,  Mich. 

Phi  Rho  Pi,  Mrs.  Sylvia  D.  Mariner,  Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock, 
Tex. 

Pi  Kappa  Delta,  D.  J.  Nabors,  East  Central  College,  Ada,  Okla. 

Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  Ralph  Y.  McGinnis,  Montana  State  University,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

Zeta  Phi  Eta,  Anne  Simley,  1650  Hewitt  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Principal  Source:  1959  Directory  of  the  Speech  Association  of  America.  To  keep 
this  list  up  to  date,  consult  future  issues  of  this  Directory. 
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LISTS  OF  LONG  AND  SHORT  PLAYS  FOR 
HIGH   SCHOOLS  AND   COLLEGES 

The  plays  listed  below  represent  a  wide  variety  of  preferences  and 
tastes.  Some  are  distinguished  and  of  high  literary  merit,  and  will 
launch  the  director  and  cast  upon  an  intriguing  adventure  in  the 
theatre.  Of  others  it  can  be  said  chiefly  that  they  are  popular  with 
audiences.  Chapter  14  contains  lists  of  plays  that  have  proved  popu- 
lar with  directors. 

For  addresses  of  publishers,  see  page  404. 

LONG   PLAYS 

SIX    OR    FEWER    CHARACTERS 

Angel  Street.  Melodrama.  By  Patrick  Hamilton.  3m,  2W.  Int.  Royalty,  where 
available,  on  application.  French. 

Bell,  Book,  and  Candle.  Comedy.  John  van  Druten.  3m,  2W.  Int.  Royalty  $50- 
$25.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Ghosts.  Drama.  Henrick  Ibsen.  3m,  2W.  Int. 

Glass  Menagerie.  Drama.  Tennessee  Williams,  2m.  2W.  Int.  Royalty  $50-125. 
Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Hansel  and  Gretel.  Folk-tale.  Madge  Miller.  2m,  4W.  Various  scenes.  Royalty  $15. 
Children's  Theatre  Press. 

Papa  Is  All.  Folk  play.  Comedy.  Patterson  Greene.  3m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $35. 
Baker. 

Romancers,  The.  Comedy.  Edmond  Rostand.  English  version  by  Barrett  H.  Clark. 
iw,  5m.  Int.  No  royalty.  French. 

SEVEN    CHARACTERS 

Arms  and  the  Man.  Comedy.  George  Bernard  Shaw.  4m,  3W,  2  ints.,  ext., 
Royalty  $25.  Baker. 

Blithe  Spirit.  Farce.  Noel  Coward,  2m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $50.00.  French. 

Heaven  Can  Wait.  Comedy-fantasy.  Harry  Segall.  5111.  2W  (minor  characters  7m, 
4w).  Int.,  2  add.  sets.  Royalty  $25.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Hedda  Gabler.  Henrik  Ibsen.  Drama.  3m,  4W.  Int. 

Mama's  Angel  Child.  Farce-comedy.  Mildred  Graham.  3m,  4W.  Int.  Royalty 
$10.00.  Baker. 

The  Rainmaker.  Comedy.  N.  Richard  Nash.  6m,  iw.  Composite  interior.  Royalty 
$50.  French. 

Yes  and  No.  Comedy.  Kenneth  Home.  3m,  4W.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

You  and  I.  Philip  Barry.  Comedy.  4m,  3W.  2  int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

EIGHT   CHARACTERS 

Bus  Stop.  Comedy.  William  Inge.  5m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $50-$25.  Dramatists  Play 
Service. 

Claudia.  Comedy-drama.  Rose  Franken.  3m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $50.  French. 

Forever  True.  Romantic  drama.  Priscilla  Wayne  Sprague.  4m.  4W.  Int.  No 
royalty.   Eldridge. 

Jane  Eyre.  Drama.  Marjorie  Carleton.  3m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  Baker. 

Just  Suppose.  Comedy.  A.  E.  Thomas.  6m,  2W.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Look  Out,  Lizzie!  Farce-comedy.  Walter  Richardson.  4m,  4W.  Int.  No  royalty. 
Eldridge. 
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Mistress  of  the  Inn.  Carlo  Goldoni.  5m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  Longmans. 
Moor  Born.  Drama.  Dan  Tothero.  3m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 
Salad  Days.  Comedy.  Bettye  Knapp.  3m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  Baker. 
Tender  Trap,  The.  Comedy.  Max  Shulman  and  Robert  Paul  Smith.  4m,  4W.  Int. 
Royalty  $50425.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

NINE    CHARACTERS 

Cyclone  Sally.  Comedy.  Eugene  Hafer.  4m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  Eldridge. 

Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himself.  Comedy.  Jean-Baptiste  Moliere.  3W,  6m.  Int.  No 
royalty.  French. 

The  Family  Upstairs.  Comedy.  Harry  Delf.  4m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Good  Gracious,  Grandma.  Farce-comedy.  Keane  Williamson.  5m,  4W.  Int.  No 
royalty.  Eldridge. 

Green  Valley.  Comedy-fantasy.  Frank  Wattron.  5m,  4W.  8  extras.  Ext.  Royalty 
$io-$25.  Row>  Peterson. 

Hasty  Heart.  Comedy-drama.  John  Patrick.  8m.  iw.  Int.  Royalty  $50-125. 
Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Heiress.  Drama.  Ruth  and  Augustus  Goetz.  3m,  6w.  Stylized  scenery.  Royalty 
$50-$25-  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Importance  of  Being  Earnest.  Farce-comedy.  Oscar  Wilde.  5m,  4W.  Ext.  2  int. 
No  royalty.  French. 

The  Late  Christopher  Bean.  Comedy.  Sidney  Howard.  4W,  5m.  Int.  Royalty  $25. 
French. 

Night  Must  Fall.  Melodrama.  Emlyn  Williams.  4m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Nine  Girls.  Mystery-drama.  Wilfrid  H.  Pettit.  gw.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Dramatic 
Publishing  Co. 

Outward  Bound.  Comedy-drama.  Sutton  Vane.  6m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Peg  O'  My  Heart.  Comedy.  J.  Hartley  Manners.  4W.  5m.  2  int.  Royalty  $25. 
French. 

Romantic  Age,  The.  Comedy.  A.  A.  Milne.  5m.  4W.  Int.,  ext.  Royalty  $50.  French. 

See  How  They  Run.  Farce.  Philip  King.  6m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Sun-Up.  Drama.  Lula  Vollmer.  2w,  7m.  1  set.  Royalty  $25.  Longmans,  Green. 

Where's  Grandma?  Comedy-drama.  Priscilla  Wayne  and  Wayne  Sprague.  3m,  6w. 
Int.  No  royalty.  Eldridge. 

Years  Ago.  Comedy.  Ruth  Gordon.  4m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $25  to  $50.  Dramatists 
Play  Service. 

TEN    CHARACTERS 

All  My  Sons.  Drama.  Arthur  Miller.  6m,  4W.  Ext.  Royalty  $35-$25-  Dramatists 
Play  Service. 

American  Passport.  Comedy.  Dana  Thomas.  4m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  North- 
western. 

Arms  of  the  Law.  Mystery.  Jean  Latham,  iow.  Int.  No  royalty.  Dramatic  Publish- 
ing Co. 

Bishop  Misbehaves.  Farce.  Frederick  Jackson.  3W,  7m.  2  int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Broken  Dishes.  Comedy.  Martin  Flavin.  4W,  6m.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

But  Not  Goodbye.  Comedy.  George  Steaton.  8m,  2W.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Calm  Yourself.  Farce.  James  F.  Stone.  5m,  5W.  Int.  No  royalty.  Eldridge. 

Campbells  Are  Coming.  Farce-comedy.  Jay  Tobias.  5m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $10. 
Northwestern. 

Clarence.  Comedy.  Booth  Tarkington.  5m,  5W.  2  int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Coveralls.  Comedy.  Don  Elser.  4m,  6w.  1  int.  Royalty  $10.  Eldridge. 

Dear  Ruth.  Comedy.  Norman  Krasna.  5m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $25-535.  Dramatists 
Play   Service. 

Drums  of  Death.  Mystery.  Howard  Reed.  4m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  Dramatic 
Publishing  Co. 

Enter  Angela.  Comedy.  Virginia  Perdue.  5m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  Dramatists 
Play  Service. 

Four  Daughters.  Comedy.  Fanny  Hurst  story.  5m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Longmans. 

Green  Vine,  The.  Comedy.  Nan  Bagby  Stephens.  5m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $i-$25. 
Row,  Peterson. 

Heart  Trouble.  Comedy.  Toward  Chenery.  5m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $i-$25-  Row, 
Peterson. 
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The  Hot  Water  Hero.  Farce.  John  Nash.  5m,  5W.  Int.  No  royalty.  Baker. 

The  Little  Dog  Laughed.  Comedy.  Vera  and  Ken  Tarpley.  5111,  5W.  Single  set. 
Royalty  $25  max.  Row,  Peterson. 

Little  Women.  Drama.  John  Ravold.  4m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  Baker. 

A  Meddlesome  Maid.  Farce.  Charles  George.  5m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty — purchase  ol 
copies  for  first  performance;  repeats  $2.50.  Eldridge. 

My  Three  Angels.  Comedy.  Sam  and  Bella  Spewack.  7m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $50-125. 
Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Night  Is  My  Enemy.  Mystery.  Fred  Carmichael.  5m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

A  Pair  of  Country  Kids.  Farce-comedy.  Vivian  Mayo.  5m,  5W.  Int.  No  royalty. 
Baker. 

Perfect  Alibi.  Mystery.  A.  A.  Milne.  7m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $50.  French. 

Professor,  How  Could  You.  Farce.  Anne  Coulter  Martens.  5m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty 
$10.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

A  Ready  Made  Family.  Farce.  Jay  Tobias.  4m,  6w.  Int.  No  royalty.  Baker. 

Skin  of  Our  Teeth,  The.  Fantasy.  Thornton  Wilder.  4m,  4W.  (or  5m,  5W).  Int., 
ext.  Royalty  $50.  Baker. 

Smilin'  Through.  Drama.  Allan  L.  Martin.  5m,  5W.,  extras.  2  ext.  Royalty  $35. 
French. 

Summer  Rash.  Comedy.  Rowena  Blake.  4m,  6w.  Int.  No  royalty.  Baker. 

Time  Out  for  Ginger.  Comedy.  Ronald  Alexander.  5m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $50-125. 
Dramatists  Play  Service. 

ELEVEN    CHARACTERS 

Admirable  Crichton.  Comedy.  J.  M.  Barrie.  5m,  6w.  2  int.,  1  ext.  Royalty  $37.50. 
French. 

Amphitryon  38.  Comedy.  Jean  Giraudeaux.  6m,  5W.  Int.  3  exts.  Royalty  $25. 
Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Belvedere.  Comedy.  Gwen  Davenport.  5m,  4W,  2c.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Brother  Goose.  Comedy.  William  Davidson.  3m,  8w.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Dramatic 
Publishing  Co. 

Calamity  Kids.  Comedy.  Jay  Tobias.  5m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  Baker. 

Come  Out  of  the  Closet.  Mystery-comedy.  Rollin  W.  Coyle.  5m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty 
$25  max.    (Percentage  basis).  Row,  Peterson. 

Curious  Savage.  Comedy.  John  Patrick.  5m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty  $35-$25-  Dramatists 
Play  Service. 

Darling  Brats.  Farce.  Jay  Tobias.  5m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  Baker. 

Esmeralda.  Frances  H.  Burnett  and  William  Gillette.  Comedy,  6m,  5W.  3  int. 
Royalty  $10.  French. 

Ever  Since  Eve.  Comedy.  Florence  Ryerson  and  Colin  Clements.  6m,  5W,  extras. 
Int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Fog  Island.  Mystery.  E.  Clayton  McCarty.  4m,  7W.  Int.  Royalty  $i-$25.  Row, 
Peterson. 

The  Ghost  Train.  Mystery.  Arnold  Ridley.  7m,  4W.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Baker. 

The  Inner  Willy.  Comedy.  Bettye  Knapp.  4m,  7W.  Int.  Royalty  $i-$25-  Row, 
Peterson. 

Lady's  Not  For  Burning.  Poetic  comedy.  Christopher  Fry.  8m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty 
$50-$25-  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Maid  of  Money.  Comedy.  Vivian  Mayo.  5m,  6w.  Int.  No  royalty.  Baker. 

Mr.  Beane  From  Lima.  Farce.  Jay  Tobias.  4m,  7W.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  Baker. 

Picnic.  Drama.  William  Inge.  4m,  7W.  Unit  set.  Royalty  $50-$25-  Dramatists  Play 
Service. 

Pygmalion.  Romantic  play.  George  Bernard  Shaw.  5m,  6w,  extras.  2  ints.,  ext. 
Royalty  $35.  Baker. 

Romantic  Young  Lady,  The.  Comedy.  G.  Martinez-Sierra.  5m,  6w.  2  int.  Royalty 
$50.  French. 

Room  for  the  Groom.  Comedy.  J.  P.  Henderson.  5m,  6w,  extras.  Single  set. 
Royalty  $25  max.    (Percentage  basis).  Row,  Peterson. 

So  This  is  London.  Comedy.  Arthur  Goodrich.  7m,  4W.  3  int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Too  Sweet  for  Sixteen.  Farce-comedy.  James  Stone.  4m,  7W.  Int.  Royalty  $10. 
Eldridge. 
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Uncertain  Wings.  Comedy.  Robert  Hill  and  Floyd  Crutchfield.  5m,  6w.  Int. 
Royalty  $25.  French. 

Winslow  Boy.  Drama.  Terence  Rattigan.  7m,  4W.  Int.  Royalty  $50-125.  Dramatists 
Play  Service. 

TWELVE    CHARACTERS 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  Comedy.  Charles  George.  6m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty  $10. 
Baker. 

And  Never  Been  Kissed.  Comedy.  Aurand  Harris.  5m,  7W.  Int.  Royalty  $25. 
French. 

Antigone.  Tragedy.  Jean  Anouilh.  8m,  4W.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Baker. 

Bishop's  Mantle.  Drama.  Marion  L.  Johnson.  5m,  7W.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Dramatic 
Publishing  Co. 

Charley's  Aunt.  Farcial  comedy.  Brandon  Thomas.  7m,  5W,  extras.  2  int.  Royalty 
$25.  French. 

Clementine.  Comedy.  Anne  Coulter  Martens  and  William  Davidson.  5m,  7W.  Int. 
Royalty  $25.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court.  Comedy.  John  G.  Fuller.  6m,  6w. 
Int.  Royalty  $25.  Baker. 

Cuckoos  on  the  Hearth.  Comedy-mystery.  Parker  Fennelly.  7m,  5W.  Int.  $25. 
royalty.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Double  Door.  Drama.  Elizabeth  McFadden.  7m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  French, 
Baker. 

Eyes  of  Tlaloc.  Mystery-comedy.  Agnes  Emelie  Peterson.  7m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty 
$i-$25.  Row,  Peterson. 

Family  Circle.  Comedy.  Anne  Coulter  Martens.  5m,  7W.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Dramatic 
Publishing   Co. 

Gramercy  Ghost.  Comedy.  John  C.  Holm.  6m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty  $35.  Banner 
Plays. 

Great  Big  Doorstep.  Comedy.  Frances  Goodrich  and  Albert  Hackett.  5m,  7W.  Ext. 
Royalty  $35.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

Harvey.  Comedy.  Mary  Chase.  6m,  6w.  2  int.  Royalty  $50-125.  Dramatists  Play 
Service. 

He  Who  Hesitates.  Comedy.  George  Savage,  Jr.,  and  John  McRae.  5m,  7W.  Int. 
Royalty  $10.  Eldridge. 

Icebound.  Drama.  Owen  Davis.  6w,  5111,  1  boy  or  girl.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Long- 
mans, Green. 

Imaginary  Invalid.  Comedy.  Kenneth  Turner.  8m,  4W.  Int.  No  royalty.  Dramatic 
Publishing  Co. 

Playboy  of  the  Western  World.  Comedy.  J.  M.  Synge.  7m,  5W,  extras.  Int.  Royalty 
$25.  French. 

Rollo's  Wild  Oat.  Comedy.  Clare  Rummer.  5W,  7111.  4  int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Room  for  One  More.  Comedy.  William  Davidson.  4m,  8w.  Int.  Royalty  $25. 
Dramatic  Publishing   Company. 

Second  Childhood.  Farce.  Zella  Covington  and  Jules  Simonson.  6m,  6w.  (or  4W, 
5m).  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Longmans,  Green. 

Spri7ig  Fever.  Farce.  Glenn  Hughes.  6m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty  $i-$25  on  percentage 
plan.  Row,  Peterson. 

Spying  Journey.  Comedy.  Mona  Graham  and  John  Ware.  7m,  5W,  extras.  Int. 
Royalty  $25.  French. 

Stephen  Foster.  Romantic-comedy.  E.  FI.  Smith.  7111,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $10. 
Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Streetcar  Named  Desire.  Drama.  Tennessee  Williams.  6m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty  $50- 
$25.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Superstitious  Sadie.  Farce.  Jay  Tobias  and  James  Blakely.  5111,  7W.  Int.  No  royalty. 
Eldridge. 

We  Shook  the  Family  Tree.  Comedy.  Perry  Clark.  7W,  5m.  Int.  Royalty  $25. 
Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

Whole  Town's  Talking,  The.  Farce.  John  Emerson  and  Anita  Loos.  7W,  5m,  ex- 
tras. Int.  Royalty  $25.  Longmans,  Green. 
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THIRTEEN   CHARACTERS 

Anastasia.  Drama.  Guy  Bolton.  8m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $50-$25-  French. 

Date  Bait.  Comedy.  Betty  Knapp.  8m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  Baker. 

Death  of  a  Salesman.  Drama.  Arthur  Miller.  8m,  5W.  Int.,  ext.  Royalty  $50-125. 
Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Death  Takes  a  Holiday.  Drama.  Alberto  Casella.  Rewritten  for  the  American 
stage  by  Walter  Ferris.  7m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty  $50.  French. 

Eighteen  in  June.  Comedy.  Hilda  Manning.  5m,  8w.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  French. 

January  Thaw.  Comedy.  William  Roos.  7m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty  $35.  Dramatic  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

June  Mad.  Comedy.  Florence  Ryerson  and  Colin  Clements.  7m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty 
$25.  French. 

Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.  Comedy-drama.  Charles  George.  5m,  8w.  Int. 
Royalty  $10.  Baker. 

Male  Animal.  Comedy.  James  Thurber  and  Elliot  Nugent.  8m,  5W.  Int.  Royalty 
$50.  French. 

Mollie  O'Shaughnessy.  Drama.  Dorothy  Rood  Stewart.  7m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty  $10- 
$25.  Row,  Peterson. 

Mr.  Barry's  Etchings.  Comedy.  Walter  Bullock  and  Daniel  Archer.  7m,  6w.  Int. 
Royalty  $25.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Othello.  Tragedy.  William  Shakespeare.  10m,  3W,  extras.  Various  scenes.  No 
royalty.  French. 

Rivals,  The.  Comedy.  Richard  B.  Sheridan.  7m,  6w.  Unit  set.  No  royalty.  Dramat- 
ic Publishing  Co. 

Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate.  George  M.  Cohan.  Melodrama.  4m,  9W.  Int.  Royalty  $25. 
French. 

Seventeenth  Summer.  Comedy.  Anne  Coulter  Martens.  6m,  7W.  Int.  Royalty  $25. 
Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

State  Fair.  Comedy.  Luella  McMahon  and  Christopher  Sergei.  6m,  7W.  Ext. 
Royalty  $25.  Banner  Plays. 

That  Brewster  Boy.  Comedy.  Pauline  Hopkins.  6m,  7W.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Thieves'  Carnival.  Anouilh-Hill.  10m,  3W.  3  sets.  Royalty  $35.  Baker. 

Twelfth  Night.  Comedy.  William  Shakespeare.  3W,  10m.  Several  exts.,  ints.  No 
royalty. 

Whiz  Kids!,  The.  Farce.  Jay  Tobias.  6m,  7W.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  Baker. 

FOURTEEN   CHARACTERS 

Arsenic  and  Old  Lace.  Comedy.  Joseph  Kesselring.  11m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $35-125. 
Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Bridal  Chorus.  Comedy.  Roberta  Winter.  8m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Longmans. 

Cradle  Song.  Romance.  G.  Martinez-Sierra.  4m,  low.  2  int.  Royalty  $50.  French. 

Date  With  Judy.  Comedy.  Aleen  Leslie.  5m,  9W.  Int.  Royalty  $35.  Dramatic  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Desperate  Hours,  The.  Suspense  drama.  Joseph  Hayes.  11m,  3W.  Unit  set.  Royalty 
$50-125.   French. 

Eastward  in  Eden.  Romance.  Dorothy  Gardner.  8w,  6m.  Int.  (extra  drop).  Royalty 
$25.  Longmans,  Green. 

Footloose.  Comedy.  Charles  Quimby  Burdette.  7m,  7W.  Int.  Royalty  $io-$25  on 
percentage  plan.  Row,  Peterson. 

Home  Sweet  Homicide.  Mystery-drama.  Ann  Reynolds.  8m,  6w,  extras.  Int.  Royal- 
ty $25.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

/  Have  Five  Daughters.  Comedy.  Margaret  Macnamara.  4m,  low.  Int.  Royalty 
$15.   Baker. 

Jenny  Kissed  Me.  Comedy.  Jean  Kerr.  4m,  iow.  Int.  Royalty  $35-$25-  Dramatists 
Play  Service. 

Kind  Lady.  Melodrama.  Edward  Chodorov.  6m,  8w.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Lost  Horizon.  Drama.  Anne  Coulter  Martens  and  Christopher  Sergei.  7m,  7W. 
Int.  Royalty  $25.  Dramatic  Publishing  Company. 

Rolling  Home.  John  Hunter  Booth.  Drama.  4W,  10m.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Sabrina  Fair.  Romantic  comedy.  Samuel  Taylor.  7m,  7W.  Ext.  Royalty  $50-$25- 
Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Sense  and  Sensibility.  Comedy.  Jane  Kendall.  5m,  gw.  Int.  No  royalty  to  amateurs. 
Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 
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Seventeen.  Comedy.  Booth  Tarkington.  6w,  8m.  Ext.,  2  int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Summer  and  Smoke.  Drama.  Tennessee  Williams.  8m,  6w.  Unit  set.  Royalty  $50- 
$25.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

To  the  Ladies!  Marc  Connelly  and  George  S.  Kaufman.  Comedy.  3W,  11m,  extras. 
3  int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

FIFTEEN    CHARACTERS 

A  Case  of  Springtime.  Comedy.  Lee  Sherman.  6m,  9W.  Int.  Royalty  $io-$25 
Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

Berkeley  Square.  Fantasy.  John  L.  Balderston.  7m,  8w.  2  int.  Royalty.  $25.  French. 

Everybody's  Crazy.  Farce.  Jay  Tobias.  8m,  7W.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  Eldridge. 

The  Fighting  Littles.  Comedy.  Caroline  Francke.  5m,  iow.  Int.  Royalty  $25. 
French. 

//  /  Were  King.  Romantic  drama.  Justin  McCarthy.  7W,  8m,  extras.  Royalty  $75. 
Samuel  French. 

Lute  Song.  Love  story  with  music.  Will  Irwin  and  Sidney  Howard,  gm,  6w,  extras. 
Int.  Royalty  upon  request.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

Man  Called  Peter.  Catherine  Marshall,  dramatized  by  John  McGreevey.  7m,  8w. 
Royalty  $35.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

Men  are  Like  Street  Cars.  Comedy.  Graeme  and  Sarah  Lorimer.  iow,  5m.  Int. 
Royalty  $25.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

Mother  is  a  Freshman.  Comedy.  Perry  Clark,  aw,  6m.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Dramatic 
Publishing  Co. 

New  Fires.  Comedy.  Charles  Quimby  Burdette.  Int.  6m,  gw.  Royalty  $io-$25,  on 
percentage  plan.  Row,  Peterson. 

Quality  Street.  Comedy.  J.  M.  Barrie.  6m,  gw,  extras.  2  int.  Royalty  $35.  French. 

Quiet,  Everybody.  Farce.  Luella  McMahon.  7m,  8w.  Royalty  $10.  Eldridge. 

Ramshackle  Inn.  Mystery-farce.  George  Batson.  gm,  6w.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Drama- 
tists Play  Service. 

Red  House  Mystery.  Mystery-drama.  A.  A.  Milne.  7m,  8w.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Ban- 
ner Plays. 

Robin  Hood.  Fantasy.  Owen  Davis.  10m,  5W.  Int.,  ext.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Silver  Whistle.  Comedy.  Robert  E.  McEnroe.  10m,  5W.  Ext.  Royalty  $50-$25- 
Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Strange  Boarders.  Comedy-mystery.  George  Batson  and  Jack  Kirkland.  8m,  7W. 
Int.  Royalty  $25.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Twelve  Angry  Men.  Drama.  Sherman  L.  Sergei,  adapted  by  Reginald  Rose.  15m. 
Royalty  $35.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.    (Also  available  as  Twelve  Angry  Women.) 

Wings  of  the  Morning.  Comedy.  Charles  Quimby  Burdette.  6m,  9W.  Int.  Royalty 
$io-$25.  Row,  Peterson. 

SIXTEEN   CHARACTERS 

Born  Yesterday.  Comedy.  Garson  Kanin.  12m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $50-$25.  Dramatists 
Play  Service. 

Cheaper  by  the  Dozen.  Comedy.  Perry  Clark,  gm,  7W.  Int.  Royalty  $35.  Dramatic 
Publishing  Co. 

Family  Nobody  Wanted.  Comedy.  Helen  Doss.  7m,  gw.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Banner 
Plays. 

Glamour  Boy.  Comedy.  Esther  E.  Olson.  Int.  7m,  gw.  Royalty  $1  -$25  on  per- 
centage plan.  Row,  Peterson 

Life  With  Father.  Comedy.  Howard  Lindsay  and  Russel  Crouse.  8m,  8w.  2  int. 
Royalty  $50-$25-  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Life  With  Mother.  Comedy.  Howard  Lindsay  and  Russel  Crouse.  8m,  8w.  2  int. 
Royalty  $50-125.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Major  Barbara.  Comedy.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  gm,  7W.  Modernistic  set  (no 
curtain).  Slightly  restricted,  royalty  on  application.  French. 

Matchmaker,  The.  Farce.  Thornton  Wilder,  gm,  7W.  4  ints.  Royalty  $50-125. 
French. 

Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis.  Comedy.  Perry  Clark.  7m,  gw.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Dramatic 
Publishing  Co. 

A  Merchant  of  Yonkers.  Farce.  Thornton  Wilder,  gm,  7W.  4  int.  Royalty  $25. 
French. 

Nancy  Ann.  Comedy.  Dorothy  Hey  ward.  7m,  gw.  2  int.,  ext.  Royalty  $25.  French. 
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Romances  by  Emma.  Comedy.  DeWitt  Bodeen.  8m,  8w.  Int.  Royally  $15.  Drama- 
tists Play  Service. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Comedy.  William  Shakespeare.  13m,  3W,  extras.  Various 
scenes. 

You  Can't  Take  it  With  You.  Comedy.  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman.  9m, 
7W,  extras.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

SEVENTEEN    CHARACTERS 

Bachelor  Born.  Comedy.  Ian  Hay.  11m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street.  Romantic  comedy.  Rudolph  Besier.  12m,  5W.  Int. 
Royalty  $50425.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Best  Foot  Forward.  Comedy.  John  Cecil  Holm.  10m,  7W.  Int.  Royalty  $35 
Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

The  Birds  and  the  Boys.  Comedy.  William  Davidson.  6m,  nw.  Int.  Royalty  .I25. 
Banner  Plays. 

Comedy  of  Errors.  Farce.  William  Shakespeare.   13m,  4W. 

Curtain  Going  Up.  Comedy.  Gregory  Johnston.  7m,  low  (or  8m,  9W).  No  scenery. 
Royalty  $25.  French. 

Don't  Take  My  Penny.  Comedy.  Anne  Coulter  Martens.  8m,  gw.  Int.  Royalty 
$10.00  minimum.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

Father  Knows  Best.  Comedy.  Int.  7m,  tow.  Royalty  $25.00.  Dramatic  Publishing 
Co. 

Father  of  the  Bride.  Comedy.  Caroline  Francke.  10m,  7W,  extras.  Int.  Royalty 
$35-$25-  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes.  Comedy.  Anita  Loos.  7m,  iow,  extras.  Simple  sets. 
Royalty  $35.  Dramatic  Publishing  Company. 

George  Washingto?i  Slept  Here.  Comedy.  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman. 
9m,  8w.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Junior  Miss.  Comedy.  Jerome  Chodorov  and  Joseph  Fields.  11m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty 
$35-$25-  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

No  More  Homework.  Comedy.  John  Henderson.  8m,  gw.  Int.  Royalty  $25  max. 
(Percentage  basis).  Row,  Peterson. 

One  Foot  in  Heaven.  Comedy.  Anne  Coulter  Martens.  8m,  9W.  Int.  Royalty  $25. 
Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

Our  Hearts  Were  Young  and  Gay.  Comedy.  Jean  Kerr.  8m,  gw.  Int.  Royalty  $25. 
Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

Our  Miss  Brooks.  Comedy.  Perry  Clark.  5m,  12W.  Int.  Royalty  $35.  Dramatic 
Publishing  Co. 

Solid  Gold  Cadillac,  The.  Comedy.  Howard  Teichmann  and  George  S.  Kaufman. 
11m,  6w.  Stylized  sets.  Royalty  $50-$25.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Srvan,  The.  Drama.  Ferenc  Molnar.  9m,  8w,  extras.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Longmans, 
Green. 

EIGHTEEN    OR    MORE   CHARACTERS 

Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois.  Drama.  Robert  M.  Sherwood.  25m,  7W.  7  int.  3  ext. 
Royalty  $25.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Accidental  Hero.  Farce.  Phyllis  Woodruff  Sapp.   12m,  nw.  No  royalty.  Eldridge. 

Alice  in  Wonderland.  Farce.  Charlotte  Chorpenning.  14m,  4W.  1  int.,  1  ext. 
Royalty  $io-$25-  Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

Androcles  and  the  Lion.  Comedy.  George  Bernard  Shaw.  igm,  2W.  Various  scenes. 
Royalty  $25.  Baker. 

Annie  Get  Your  Gun.  Comedy.  Based  on  original  play  by  Rodgers  and  Hammer- 
stein.  10m,  gw.  Ext.  Royalty  $35.  Banner  Plays. 

Around  the  World  in  80  Days.  Nicholas  Groh.  13m,  nw.  Simple  sets.  Royalty 
$25.  Dramatic  Publishing  Company. 

As  You  Like  It.  Romantic  comedy.  William  Shakespeare.  16m,  4W.  Various  scenes. 
No  royalty. 

Beau  Brummell.  Clyde  Fitch.  Historical  comedy.  12m,  7W,  extras.  5  int.,  1  ext. 
Royalty  $25.  French. 

Beauty  and  the  Beef.  Comedy.  William  Davidson,  gm,  iow,  extras.  Int.  Royalty 
$10  min.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

Bernardine.  Comedy.  Mary  Chase.  13m,  6w.  Stylized  scenery.  Royalty  $50-$25- 
Dramatists  Play  Service. 
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Blood  Wedding.  Tragedy.  Frederico  Garcia  Lorca.  12m,  13W.  Ints.,  and  exts. 
Further  information  obtained  by  writing  R.  L.  O'Connell  and  James  Graham- 
Lujan,  c/o  New  Directions  Publishing  Co. 

Caine  Mutiny  Court  Martial.  Drama.  Herman  Wouk.  19m.  Int.  Royalty  on 
application.  French. 

Crucible,  The.  Drama.  Arthur  Miller.  10m,  iow.  Int.  Royalty  $50-125.  Dramatists 
Play  Service. 

David  Copperfield.  Romantic.  John  Ravold.   10m,  gw.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  French. 

Dino.  Drama.  Reginald  Rose.  7m,  nw,  extras.  Various  sets.  Royalty  $35.  Banner 
Plays. 

Disraeli.  Historic  comedy.  Louis  N.  Parker.  14  m,  6w.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Baker. 

Dr.  Hudson's  Secret  Journal.  Drama.  Anne  Coulter  Martens.  7m,  12W.  Int.  Royal- 
ty $25.  Banner  Plays. 

Girl  Crazy.  Comedy.  Guy  Bolton  and  John  McGowan.  10m,  8w.  Int.  Royalty  $25. 
Dramatic  Publishing  Company. 

Goodbye,  My  Fancy.  Comedy.  Fay  Kanin.  8m,  12W.  Int.  Royalty  $50.00.  French. 

Grass  Harp,  The.  Comic  fantasy.  Truman  Capote.  10m,  8w.  Int.  Royalty  $5o-$25. 
Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Growing  Pains.  Comedy.  Aurania  Rouverol.  8m,  iow,  extras.  Int.  Royalty  $25. 
French. 

Hamlet.  Tragedy.  William  Shakespeare.  17m,  2W,  extras.  Various  scenes. 

Henry  IV  (act  one).  Drama.  William  Shakespeare.  Various  scenes.  No  royalty. 
French. 

Hoosier  Schoolmaster.  Folk  Comedy.  Lee  Norvelle.  Int.  18m,  8w.  Royalty  $i-$25- 
Row,  Peterson. 

House  of  Bernarda  Alba.  Tragedy.  Frederico  Garcia  Lorca.  For  information, 
write  R.  L.  O'Connell  and  James  Graham-Lujan,  c/o  New  Directions  Publishing 
Company. 

House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Drama.  Wall  Spence.  11m,  nw,  and  extras.  Int. 
Royalty  $10.  French. 

I  Remember  Mama.  Comedy.  John  Van  Druten.  gm,  13W,  extras.  1  int.,  on  either 
side  an  exterior  between  center  and  side  areas.  Royalty  $50-125.  Dramatists  Play 
Service. 

Inherit  the  Wind.  Drama.  Jerome  Lawrence  and  Robert  E.  Lee.  21m,  6w,  ig,  2b, 
extras.  Unit  set.  Royalty  $5o-$25-  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

A  Kiss  for  Cinderella.  J.  M.  Barrie.  Comedy.  11m,  iow,  extras.  4  int.,  ext.  Royalty 
$35.  French. 

Ladies  of  the  Jury.  Comedy.  Fred  Ballard.  12m,  iow.  2  int.  Royalty  $50.  French. 

Lark,  The.  Drama.  Jean  Anouilh.  15m,  5W.  No  scenery.  Royalty  $50-$25-  Drama- 
tists Play  Service. 

Liliom.  Legend  in  7  scenes  and  a  prolog.  17m,  5W,  extras.  Int.,  4  exts.  Royalty 
$25.  French. 

Macbeth.  Tragedy.  William  Shakespeare.  16m,  7W,  extras.  Various  scenes.  No 
royalty.  French. 

Madwoman  of  Chaillot.  Poetic  and  comic  fable.  Jean  Giraudoux.  17m,  8w.  Int., 
ext.  Royalty  $50-$25-  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner,  The.  Comedy.  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman. 
15m,  gw,  extras.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  Drama.  William  Shakespeare.  17m,  3W,  extras.  Various 
scenes. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A.  William  Shakespeare.  11m,  iow.  Various  scenes. 
No  royalty.  French. 

Mister  Roberts.  Comedy  drama.  Thomas  Heggen  and  Joshua  Logan.  19m,  iw, 
extras.  Various  scenes.  Royalty  $50-$25-  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Mrs.  McThing.  Comic  fantasy.  Mary  Chase,  gm  (1  child),  iow  (1  child).  Ints. 
Royalty  $50-$25-  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Night  of  January  16.  Comedy-mystery.  Ayn  Rand.  11m,  iow,  extras.  Int.  Royalty 
$10.  Baker. 

No  More  Frontier.  Drama.  Talbot  Jennings.  27m,  5W.  3  int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Onions  in  the  Stew.  Comedy.  Betty  McDonald.  8m,  iow.  Int.  Royalty  $35.  Bannei 
Plays. 

Our  Town.  Drama.  Thornton  Wilder.  17m,  7W,  extras.  Bare  stage.  Royalty  $25. 
French. 
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Paint  the  Town  Pink.  Comedy.  Anne  Coulter  Martens.  13m,  13W,  extras.  Int. 
Royalty  $25.  Dramatic  Publishing  Company. 

People  vs.  Maxine  Lowe.  Comedy.  Luella  E.  McMahon.  5-iom,  8-13W,  extras  as 
desired.  Int.  Royalty  $25  max.    (Percentage  basis).  Dramatic  Publishing  Company. 

Pride  and  Prejudice.  Comedy.  Mrs.  Steele  MacKaye.  10m,  iow.  3  int.  Ext.  Royalty 
$25.  French. 

Prologue  to  Glory.  Drama.  E.  P.  Conkle.  14m,  7W,  5  ext.,  int.  Royalty  $25.  French. 

Remarkable  Incident  at  Carson  Corners.  Drama.  Kristin  Sergei,  adapted  by 
Reginald  Rose.   13m,   13W,  extras.  Int.  Royalty  $25.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

Remember  the  Day.  Drama.  Philo  Higley  and  Philip  Dunning.  Simplified  sets. 
13m,  12W.  Royalty  $io-$25-  Row,  Peterson. 

Romeo  arid  Juliet.  Tragedy.  William  Shakespeare.  16m,  4W,  extras.  Various 
scenes.  No  royalty.  French. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  Comedy.  Oliver  Goldsmith.  15m,  4W.  2  int.,  ext.  No 
royalty.  Baker. 

Stalag  17.  Comedy-melodrama.  Bevan  and  Trzcinski.  21m.  Int.  Royalty  $50. 
Banner  Plays. 

Stage  Door.  Comedy.  Edna  Ferber  and  George  S.  Kaufman.  11m,  21W.  2  int.  (Can 
be  done  with  one  set).  Royalty  $25.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Comedy.  William  Shakespeare.  18m,  6w.  7  scenes.  No 
royalty.  French. 

Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon.  Comedy.  John  Patrick.  18m,  8w,  3ch,  extras. 
Ints.,  and  exts.  Royalty  $50-525.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Tiger  at  the  Gates.  Tragedy.  Christopher  Fry  (from  play  by  Jean  Giraudoux). 
15m,  7W.  No  sets.  Royalty  $50-525.  French. 

Tonight  We  Dance.  Comedy.  D.  R.  Stewart.  9m,  nw.  Int.  Royalty  $io-$25-  Row, 
Peterson. 

What  a  Life.  Comedy.  Clifford  Goldsmith.  8m,  iow,  extras.  Int.  Royalty  $25. 
Dramatists  Play  Service. 

SHORT   PLAYS 

A  Minuet.  Poetic  drama.  Louis  N.  Parker.  2m,  iw.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  French. 

Birthday  of  the  Infanta.  Drama.  Oscar  Wilde,  dramatized  by  Vail  Motter.  6 
principals  and  extras.  Royalty  $io-$5.  Longmans. 

Bishop's  Candlesticks.  Drama.  Norman  McKinnel.  3m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $5.  French. 

Blue  Teapot.  Comedy.  Jean  Lee  Latham.  Int.  2m,  2W.  Royalty  $io-$5.  Dramatic 
Publishing  Co. 

Boor,  The.  Comedy.  Anton  Tchekhov.  2m,  iw.  Int.  No  royalty.  French. 

Box  and  Cox.  Farce.  J.  M.  Morton.  2m,  iw.  Int.  No  royalty.  French. 

Charge  It  Please.  Comedy.  Bettye  Knapp.  3m,  4W.  Int.  No  royalty.  Baker. 

Confessional.  Serious  play.  Percival  Wilde.  3m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  French. 

Devil  and  Daniel  Webster.  Comedy.  Stephen  Vincent  Benet.  Int.  6m,  iw,  extras. 
Royalty  $5.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Drums  of  Oude.  Drama.  Austin  Strong.  7m,  iw.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  French. 

Dust  of  the  Road.  Drama.  Kenneth  Goodman.  Int.  3m,  iw.  Royalty  $io-$5. 
Baker. 

Early  Frost.  Drama.  Douglass  Parkhirst.  5W.  Int.  Royalty  $5.  French. 

Elmer  Cleans  Up.  Comedy.  Paul  McCoy.  2m,  3W.  Int.  No  royalty.  Eldridge. 

Finders-Keepers.  George  Kelly.  1m,  2W.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  French. 

Flattering  Word.  Satire.  George  Kelly.  2m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  French. 

Fog  on  the  Valley.  Drama.  Verne  Powers.  3m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  Row,  Peterson. 

Glamorizing  Joanne.  Comedy.  Millie  Mundorf.  3m,  5W.  Int.  No  royalty.  Baker. 

Golden  Doom,  Satire.  Lord  Dunsany.  12m,  2W,  extras.  Ext.  Royalty  $10.  French. 

Great  Teasdale.  Drama.  Elizabeth  Dawson.  5W.  Int.  Royalty,  purchase  copies  for 
cast.  Baker. 

Handy  Man.  Farce-comedy.  Virginia  Thornton  King.  3m,  5W.  1  Int.  No  royalty. 
Eldridge. 

Henry's  Mail-Order  Wife.  Comedy.  Freda  Bundy.  4m,  2W.  1  Int.  No  royalty. 
Eldridge. 

Highness.  Drama.  Ruth  Giorloff,  2m,  2W.  Int.  Royalty  $io-$5-  Longmans. 

//  Lacking  Only  Truth.  Drama.  Peter  Yates.  4m,  extras.  1  Int.  Royalty  $5.00. 
Eldridge. 

He.  Drama.  Eugene  O'Neill.  Int.  5m,  iw.  Royalty  $5.  Dramatists  Play  Service. 
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In  May  With  June.  Farce.  Eugene  Hafer.  4m,  4W.  1  Int.  No  royalty.  Eldridge. 

Kingdom  of  One.  Drama.  John  Davidson  Hall.  2m,  3W.  1  Int.  Royalty  $5.00. 
Eldridge. 

The  Lord's  Will.  Tragedy.  Paul  Green,  1m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $5.00.  French. 

Kelly  Kid.  Comedy.  Kathleen  Norris  and  Dan  Totheroh.  3m,  4W.  Int.  Royalty 
$10.  French. 

Land  of  Heart's  Desire.  Poetic  play.  William  B.  Yeats.  3m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $5. 
French. 

Last  Flight  Over.  Serious  play.  Allean  Lemmon.  3m,  2W.  Int.  Royalty  $5.  Row, 
Peterson. 

The  Maker  of  Dreams.  Comedy.  Oliphant  Down.  2m,  iw.  Int.  Royalty  $8.  French. 

Man  in  the  Bowler  Hat,  The.  Comedy.  A.  A.  Milne.  4m,  2W.  Int.  Royalty  $10. 
French. 

Marriage  Proposal,  The.  Farce.  Anton  Tchekhov.  2m,  iw.  Int.  No  royalty.  French. 

Message  from  Khufu.  Tragedy.  H.  Stuart  Cottman  and  Le  Vergne  Shaw.  4m. 
Ext.  Royalty  $5.  Row,  Peterson. 

Monkey's  Paw,  The.  Thriller.  W.  W.  Jacobs  and  Louis  N.  Parker.  4m,  iw.  Int. 
Royalty  $10.  French. 

Mooney's  Kid  Don't  Cry.  Drama.  Tennessee  Williams.  1m,  iw.  Int.  Royalty  $10. 
Dramatists  Play  Service. 

On  Vengeance  Height.  Drama.  Allan  Davis.  2m,  2W.  Int.  Royalty  $5.  French. 

Organ,  The.  Folk  Play.  Kenyon  Nicholson  and  G.  Edward  Pendray.  gm,  4W.  Int. 
Royalty  $5.  French. 

Pink  and  Patches.  Comedy.  Margaret  Bland.   1m,  3W.  Ext.  Royalty  $10.  French. 

Poor  Aubrey.  Comedy.  George  Kelly.  1m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  French. 

Quiet  Home  Wedding!  Comedy.  Jay  Tobias  and  Nylene  Prewitt.  4m,  7W.  1  int. 
No  royalty.  Eldridge. 

Rooting  for  Ruth.  Comedy.  4m,  4W.  Eugene  Hafer.  1  Int.  No  royalty.  Eldridge. 

Sheriff.  Tragedy.  James  W.  Arnold.  6m,  iw.  Int.  Royalty  $5.00.  French. 

Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil.  Fantasy.  Stuart  Walker,  gm,  2W.  Int. 
Royalty  $10.  French. 

Sorrow's  Delight.  Fantasy.  Tom  Conroy.  3m,  2W.  1  Int.  Royalty  $5.  Eldridge. 

Sorry,  Wrong  Number.  Drama.  Lucille  Fletcher.  3m,  4W.  Int.  Royalty  $10. 
Dramatists  Play  Service. 

Sparkin'.  Comedy.  E.  P.  Conkle.  1m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $5.  French. 

Special  Guest.  Drama.  Donald  Elser.  3m,  2W.  Int.  Royalty  $5.  Row,  Peterson. 

Submerged.  Tragedy.  H.  Stuart  Cottman  and  Le  Vergne  Shaw.  6m.  Int.  Royalty. 
Row,  Peterson. 

Sunny  Morning.  Comedy.  Serafin  and  Joaquin  Alverez  Quintero.  Int.  2m,  2W. 
Royalty  $10.  French. 

Thank  You,  Dr.  Farce.  Gilbert  Emery.  3m,  2W.  Int.  Royalty  $io-$5.  Longmans. 

They  Put  on  a  Play.  Comedy.  Neal  Hosey.  4m,  5W.  Any  set.  No  royalty.  Eldridge. 

Things.  Comedy-drama.  Marion  Wefer.  2m,  4W.  1  Int.  No  royalty.  Eldridge. 

Thirty-One.  Drama.  Emil  Zubryn.  3m,  iw,  2  short  parts.  1  Int.  Royalty  $5. 
Eldridge. 

Trifles.  Tragedy.  Susan  Glaspell.  3m,  2W.  Int.  Royalty  $10.  French. 

Trysting  Place,  The.  Comedy.  Booth  Tarkington.  4m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty  $10 
French. 

Two  Crooks  and  a  Lady.  Drama.  Eugene  Pillot.  3m,  3W.  Int.  Royalty.  $10. 
French. 

Under  the  Surface.  Comedy-drama.  Paul  S.  McCoy.  3m,  5W.  1  Int.  No  royalty. 
Eldridge. 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang.  Christmas  play.  Elizabeth  McFadden.  3m,  2W.  Int.  Royal- 
ty $io-$5.  French. 
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achievement  scale,  in  reading  aloud, 
225;  in  speech  making,  225;  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  226 

acting,  unit  on,  63-66;  suggestions  for 
improving,  297-298;  textboks  about, 
306-308 

addresses  of  play  publishers,  404;  of 
text  book  publishers,  404-405;  of 
suppliers,  403-406;  of  organizations, 
406-407 

agree-disagree  method  of  discussion, 
174 

aims  of  speech:  fundamentals,  24-25; 
personality,  £5-27;  skills,  28;  in  a 
democracy,  28 

Alpha  Psi  Omega,  345 

American  Association  of  University 
Professors,    378-379 

American  Council  on  Education,  377 

American  Educational  Theatre  Associ- 
ation, 377 

American    Forensic    Association,    343, 

346 
American  Speech  and  Hearing  Associ- 
ation, 377 
Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  quoted,  207 
Andersen,  Martin  P.,  quoted,  174 
appendices:  sentences  for  testing  voice 
and     articulation,     397-398;     survey 
form  for  voice  and  articulation,  399; 
graduate  departments  of  speech,  400- 
402;   addresses  of  firms  and  organi- 
zations,   403-407;    lists    of    long   and 
short  plays,  408-417 
application    letter,    how    to    write    a, 

357-359 
Aristotle,  quoted,  192,  309 

Arnold,  Matthew,  quoted,  200,  208 

Auer,  J.  Jeffery  and  Henry  L.  Ewbank, 

quoted,  184-185 
art  of  studying,  392-393 
articulation,   improvement,   references, 

130-132;    sentences    for    testing,    397- 

398;   survey  form  for,  399;   unit  in, 

41-44 
assembly  program,  references,  334-335; 

kinds  of,  329-333 


associations,  376-378;  addresses  of,  406- 
407;   national  and   regional,  342-343 

Baird,  A.  Craig,  quoted,  15-16,  310-311 
Barnes,  Harry  G.,  240;  quoted  225 
Barnlund,  Dean  C,  quoted,  185-186 
Bierce,  Ambrose,  quoted,  167 
Boleslavski,  Richard,  quoted,  64 
Braden,     Waldo     and     Mary     Louise 
Gehring,    Speech    Practices,    quoted, 

155 
brainstorming,    173-174 

breathing  exercises,   118-119 
Browning,  Robert,  quoted,  200 
Bryant,  Donald  C.  and  Karl  R.  Wal- 
lace, quoted,   136 
buzz  session,  172 

Cameo,  The,  345 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  quoted,  204 
case,  in  debate,  315-316 
case  method  of  discussion,  174-175 
centering  and  phrasing,  in  oral  inter- 
pretation, 204-206 
Central  States  Speech  Association,  344 
Central  States  Speech  Journal,  344 
cheating,   232-234;    and   see  plagiarism 
choosing  a  topic,  133-136 
choral  reading,  214-216 
Churchill,    Sir    Winston,    quoted,    96, 

198,  210,  238,  396 
Clevenger,  Theodore,  quoted,  104 
Cobb,  Irving  S.,  quoted,  102 
Conant,  James  B.,  quoted,  310 
conference,  with  students,  257-258 
constitutional   convention,  as  example 

of  discussion,  176-177 
conversation,   teaching  of,  45-48 
costume  supply  houses,  403-404 
courses    advised    for    speech    teachers, 

353-354 
courses  of  study,  73-75 
Cowles,  Virginia,  quoted,   187 
criticism,    adapt    to   students,    243-244; 

art  of,  237;  grows  out  of  interest  in 

student,    239-241;    select    references, 

251 
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criticism  form,  achievement  in  reading 

aloud,  224 
criticism,  what  it  is  and  is  not,  241-242 
Crocker,  Lionel  H.,  quoted,  324-325 
Crowell,  Laura,  Alan   Katcher,  and  S. 

Frank  Miyamoto,  quoted,  188 
curriculum    in    speech,    high    school, 

37-72 

D  Day,  example  of,  in  discussion, 
179-181 

debate,  case,  315-316;  conducting  try- 
outs,  312-313;  direct-clash,  324-325; 
importance  of  evidence  in,  313-315; 
importance  of  language  in,  319-321; 
Oregon  plan,  323-324,  refutation, 
316-318;  texts,  326-327;  unit  in,  60- 
61,  values  of,  310 

debate  question,  high  school,  311;  col- 
lege, 311-312;   preliminary  study  of, 

debating,  judge's  ballot,  322;  tourna- 
ment, 321-322 

degrees,  master's,  number,  348;  doc- 
tor's,   number,    348 

delegating  responsibilities  for  a  play, 
298-300 

delivery,  criticism  of,  159;  improve- 
ment of,  153-165;  minimum  es- 
sentials of,   157-158 

democracy,  speech  and,  16,  28 

Demosthenes,  quoted,  153 

departments  of  speech,  graduate,  list 
of,  400-402 

Dickens,  Milton,  quoted,  98,  100 

direct-clash  plan  of  debate,  324-325 

Directory  of  the  Speech  Association 
of  America,  346-347 

discipline,  minor  infractions,  255-256; 
personality  clashes,  256-258 

discussion,  167-192:  agree-disagree 
method,  174;  appraising  discussion, 
188-90;  brainstorming,  173-174;  buzz 
sessions,  172,  case  method,  174-175; 
contest,  190;  examples,  176-181; 
forum,  171-172;  panel,  169-171; 
participating,  187-188;  presiding, 
181-187;  process  of,  168;  references, 
^S"^     role     playing,     173;     sym- 


posium,    171-172;    teacher's    use    of, 

190-192;    types,   169-174;  values,   175- 

176 
discussion,  unit  in,  60-61 
Dobkin,  Milton,  quoted,   175 
doctor's  degrees,  number  of,  348 
Dramatics,  341 
dramatics,    textbooks    about,    306-308; 

unit  in,  63-66 
Dunne,  Peter  Finley,  quoted,  35 
duration,  improving,  120-122 

Educational  Theatre  Journal,  341,  350 
Einstein,  Albert,  quoted,  196 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  quoted,  181 
elementary    school    speech,    references, 

75-76 
elementary    school    speech,    references, 

75-76 
Eliot,  George,  quoted,  352 
emotion,  in  interpretation,  207-209 

enrollment  figures,  3-4;  references 
about,  11 

entertaining,  art  of,  279 

Evans,  Dina  Dees,  quoted,  26 

Ewbank,  Henry  L.  and  J.  Jeffery  Auer, 
quoted,  184-185 

evidence,  in  debate,  313-314 

examinations,  essay  and  objective, 
compared,  230-232 

examples,  in  speeches,  147-148;  of  dis- 
cussion,   176-181 

extempore  speech,  83-86,   155-156 

feedback,  in  discussion,   189-190 

films  and  film-strips,  273;  manufactur- 
ers of,  405-406 

first  speech  course  in  college,  analyzed, 
80-91 

foreign  language,  dialects,  improving, 
127-129 

forum,   171-172 

Fox,  Charles  J.,  as  debater,  317-318 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  quoted,   172 
Fulbright,  James  William,  quoted,  310 
fundamentals  course,  college,  analyzed, 

80-91 
fundamentals  of  speech,  texts,  92-94 
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gesture,     principles     and     kinds,     162, 

164-165 
Gibbon,  Edward,  quoted,  96 
Gibran,  Kahlil,  quoted,  240 
Giffin,  Kim,  quoted,  322-333 
Gilkinson,  Howard,  quoted,  98,  103 
Gladstone,  William   E.,   as   a   debater, 

320;  quoted,  167 
grades,    computing,    228-230;     import- 
ance of,  234-236;  observations  about, 
226-228 
graduate      departments      of      speech, 

400-402 
graduate  study,  348,  365-366 
Greenleaf,  Floyd  L,  quoted,  97 
gross    national    product    and    teachers' 
salaries,  7-8 

Hargis,  Donald  E.,  quoted,  90-91 

Hazlitt,  William,  quoted,  204 

heckling  sessions,    161 

high  school  texts,  78-79 

Hile,  Frederick  W.,  quoted,  48 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  quoted,  208, 

352 
Holtzman,  Paul,  quoted,   100-101 
Howard,  Sidney,  quoted,   207 

impressing,  art  of,   277-279 
individual     differences:     problems     of 

capacity,    263-266;    of    interest,    266- 

269;  of  application,  269-270 
Inexpensive     or    Free     Materials    for 

Teaching  Speech,  cited,  403 
informing,  art  of,  271-274 
Ingersoll,  Robert  G.,  quoted,  210-212 
inquiry  speech,  85 
interpretation,    teaching    of,     196-222; 

references,    220-222 
interviewing  for  a  position,  361-362 
interviewing,  teaching  of,  48-49 
introductions  for  speech,  145 
introductions,  social,  unit  in,  45-46 

James,  Wiliam,  quoted,  252 
job,  getting  a,  see  position 
Johnson,  Samuel,  quoted,  37 
Jonson,  Ben,  quoted,  200 
Journal   of   Speech   and   Hearing  Dis- 
orders, 342 


Journal   of   Speech    and   Hearing   Re- 
search, 342 
judge's  ballot  in  debate,  322 

Katcher,    Alan,    S.    Frank    Miyamoto, 

and  Laura  Crowell,  quoted,  188 
Kelly,  George,  quoted,  285 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  quoted,  208 
Knisely,  Wade,  quoted,  100 
Knower,  Franklin  H.,  quoted,  97 
Kramer,  Magdalene,  quoted,    16-17 

Laase,  Leroy,  quoted,  373 
Lamb,  Charles,  quoted,   198,  203 
language,    improving,    148-150;    in   de- 
bate, 319-321 
learned  societies,  376-378;  addresses  of, 

406 
lecture-laboratory  plan,  for  large  class- 
es,  88-89 
Lerea,  Louis,  quoted,  104 
lesson  plan,  how  to  make,  68-71 
Letts,    Winifred    M.,    "The    Spires    of 

Oxford,"  283 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  quoted,  207 
listening,  poor  vs.  good,  53;  references, 

54;   unit   in,   52-55 
literature,  forms  of,   198-199 
loudness,   improving,    121-122 

makeup,  how  to  manage,  299 
manuscript,  reading  from,  85-86,   154- 

155 
memorized  speeches,  83,  85-86,  154 

Miyamoto,    S.    Frank,    Laura    Crowell, 

and  Alan  Katcher,  quoted,  188 

Montaigne,  quoted,  196 

motivation,  in  studying,  388-389 

Muskie,  Senator  Edmund,  quoted,  310 

National  Association  of  Dramatic  and 

Speech  Arts,  346 
National  Collegiate  Players,  345 
national  discussion  contest,   190 
National  Education  Association,  378 
National    Forensic   League,   345 
National    Society    for    the    Study    of 

Communication,   343,   346 
National    Thespian    Society,    345 
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National  University  Extension  Asso- 
ciation, Committee  on  Debate  and 
Discussion   Materials,   343,   346 

New  England  Speech  Association,  344 

Newman,  Cardinal,  quoted,  12,  198 

Niles,  Doris,  quoted,  332-333 

one-point   speech,   84 

oral      interpretation,      approaches      to 

teaching,    196-198;    contest    in,    217- 

218;  references,  220-222;  teaching  of, 

196-222;    unit    in,   61-63 
Oregon  plan  of  debate,  323-324 
organizations,     376-378;     addresses    of, 

406  407 
organization  of  speeches,  teaching,  140- 

147 
Osborn,  Alex  F.,  quoted,  173 
outline  form  for  speech,  146 

Pacific  Speech   Association,  344 

panel   discussion,    187-188 

panel  or  symposium  speech,  86 

Parker,  William  R.,  quoted,  98 

parliamentary  procedure,  list  of  books 
about,  52;  unit  in,  50-52 

participating  in  discussion,   187-188 

Paulson,  Stanley  F.,  quoted,  103-104 

Perkins,  Lindsey  S.,  quoted,   177 

Perry,    Ralph,   quoted,   310-311 

persuading,   art   of,   274-277 

Phelps,  Waldo,  quoted,   175 

Phi   Beta,   346 

philosophical  foundations  of  speech, 
references,    30-32 

philosophy  of  speech,   13-18 

Phi    Rho    Pi,    346 

phonetics,  in  fundamentals  course,  90, 
126-127 

phonetic  symbols,  discussion  of 
troublesome  sounds,  113-116;  list  of, 
397-398 

pitch,  improving,  120-122 

plagiarism,  82-83 

Plato,  quoted,    101 

play,  analyzing  a,  290-294;  conducting 
tryouts,  294-295;  delegating  responsi- 
bilities, 298-300;  publicizing,  300- 
301;  rehearsal,  295-296;  selecting  a, 
286-290 


Playbill,  345 

Players    Magazine,    341 

plays,    lists   of,   408-417 

poetry,  interpreting,  209-210;  types  of, 
200 

position,  finding  a,  354-356;  letter  of 
application,  356-359;  interview,  361- 
362;   finding  a  better  position,  373- 

374 
Prall,   Caleb,  quoted,    100 
presiding   at   a   discussion,    181-187 
projectors,    manufacturers    of,    404 
prompt-book,  preparing  a,  291-292 
pronunciation,    124-126 
public    speaking    course,    college,    an- 
alyzed, typical  assignments,  82-89 

quality  of  voice,  improvement,  123-124 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  341-350, 

35i 
questions,    use    of    in    discussion,    183- 

185 

Quintilian,  quoted,  80,  111,  153 

rating  scale,  debate,  322;  reading 
aloud,   225;    speech   making,   225 

reading  aloud,  contest  in,  217-218; 
teaching  of,   196-222 

reference  sources  most  frequently  con- 
sulted by  teachers  of  speech,  350 

reference  works,  sample  lesson  plan 
on,  69-71 

refutation,  in  debate,  316-318 

rehearsal   schedule,   for  plays,   295-296 

relaxation  exercises,   119-120 

rhetorical   theory,  references,  32-33 

Robinson,  Edward  R.,  quoted,  101,  104 

Roget's  Thesaurus,  lesson  plan  on,  70 

role-playing,    173 

Rosetti,   Christina,  quoted,   215 

Rostrum,  345 

Ryan,  John  P.,  240;  quoted,  20 

salary  schedules,   NEA   research   titles, 

380-381;  typical,  363-364;  trends,  6-7; 

and  gross   national   product,  7-8 
Santiago,     Florence,     Inexpensive     or 

Free  Materials  for  Teaching  Speech, 

cited,   403 
Sarett,   Lew,  239 
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Sattler,  William  M.,  quoted,  175 
semantics,    in    public    speaking    class, 

references,  87 
Serafin  and  Joaquin  Alvarez  Quintero, 

quoted,  199 
Shakespeare,  William,  quoted,  213-214 
shift-of-opinion    ballot,    in    discussion, 

189 
social    introductions,    45-46 
Southern  Speech  Association,  344 
Southern  Speech  Journal,  344 
speaking,   informal,   unit   in,  44-50 
specialty,  building  a,  366-368 
speech,   aims   of,   23-29;    definition    of, 
18-20;  in  business  and  industry,  22; 
communicating,  20-21;  and  the  cur- 
riculum,   23 
Speech    Association    of    America,    346- 

347>  377 
Speech     Association     of     the     Eastern 

States,  344 

speech,  conventions  of  in  beginning  a, 

57-58 
speech  courses  of  study,  SAA,  66;  state, 

73-75 
speech,    criticism    of    delivery    of,    159 

speech    defects,    management    of,    111- 

129 
speech  disorders,  references,  130-132 
Speech    Education    for    All    American 

Youth,  quoted,  37 
speech    education,    history,    references, 

32 
speech,  examples,  147-148 
speech,  explanation  of,  20-22 
speeches,  choosing  topics  for,  135-138; 
gathering  materials  for,  138-140;  im- 
proving delivery  of,    153-165;    intro- 
ductions   for    a,    145;    minimum    es- 
sentials,  157-158;   delivery  of,  kinds, 
154-156;     transitions,    145-147;    work 
sheet  for  preparing  a,  144 
speech     making,     improving     content, 
133-152;   kinds   of  outlines,    142-143; 
suggested  assignments,  59-60 
Speech  Monographs,  342,  350 
Speech   Teacher,  341,  350,  351,  367 
speech  making,  unit  in,  55-60 
speech  outline,  form  for,  146 
speech    programs,   references,    75 


stage  fright,  96-109;  research  studies  in, 
109-110;   ways  of  managing,    104-105 
state   courses   of  study,   73-75 
student   comment   blank,   372 
study,  how  to,  382-393;  references,  393- 

394 

studying,  art  of,  382-393;  and  read- 
ing, 390-393;  in  classroom,  385-386; 
at  home,  386-387;  motivation  for, 
388-389;   compulsion,  389 

stuttering,    129 

symposium,    171-172 

tape  exchange,  for  oral  interpretation, 

SAA,  220 
tape  recorders,  manufacturers  of,  405 
teacher  evaluation  questionnaire,  368- 

371;    student    comment    blank,    372; 

qualities  of  good  teacher,  372-373 
teacher,  ideal,  described,  372-373 
teachers,   in    short   supply,   5;    salaries, 

6-7 
teachers'  use  of  discussion,  190-192 

teaching,  high  school  vs.  college,  374- 

375;      teaching     vs.     administration, 

375-376 
teaching  speech,  textbooks  in,  281-282 

testing,    223 

testing,  essay  and  objective,  compared, 

230-232 
texts,    public    speaking,    92-94;    collec- 
tions of  speeches,  94-95;  high  school, 
66-68;    listed,   78-79 
Theatre  Arts,  341 
theatre,  history  of,  unit  in,  63 
Thurber,  James,  quoted,  223,  337 
titles  of  plays,  lists  of,  281-289 
Today's  Speech,  351 
topics  for  speeches,   135-136 
tournament    debating,   321-322 
transitions,  for  speeches,   145-147 
tryouts,  debate,  312-313;  play,  294-295 
TV  instruction,  88-89 
types  of  discussion,   169-174 
Twain,  Mark,  quoted,   102,   199,  349 

Utterback,    William    E.,    quoted,    186, 
189 
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values  of  discussion,    175-176 

Vandenberg,  Arthur  H.,  speech  of, 
320-321 

Van  Doren,   Mark,  quoted,  382 

verse  choir,   214-216 

visual   aids,    163-164 

voice  and  articulation,  unit  in,  41-44 

voice-articulation  course,  college,  an- 
alyzed,   89-90 

voice  improvement,  references,  130- 
132 

voice,  improving  the  speaking,  159- 
161;    in  oral   interpretation,  201-202 

voice  quality,  improvement,  123-124 


Wagley,  Joseph  A.,  quoted,  48 
Wallace,  Karl  R.  and  Donald  C.  Bry- 
ant, quoted,    136 
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Waugh,  Evelyn,  quoted,  328 
Webster,    Daniel,    quoted,    207 
Western   Speech,   344 
Western  Speech  Association,  344 
Whitman,  Walt,  quoted,   1,  238 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  quoted,    133 
Winans,  James  A.,  quoted,    18-19,  55» 

133 
Wischmeier,  Richard  R.,  quoted,  186 
Woolbert,  Charles  H.,  239-240 
Woodward,  H.  S.,  quoted,    189 
words,   interpreting   meaning  of,   203- 

204 
Wordsworth,  William,  quoted,  203 
work-out    speech,    85 
work  sheet  for  preparing  a   talk,   144 
Wright    brothers,    use    of    discussion, 

177-179 
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